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SCHOOLS 

The  University  comprises  the  following  schools,  each  hav- 
ing its  distinct  Faculty: 

I.  School  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science. 

II.  School  of  Elocution. 

III.  School  of  Music. 

IV.  School  of  Art. 

V.     School  of  Business. 

The  University  was  founded  by  the  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion for  the  higher  education  of  our  young  women.  It  is 
centrally  located  in  the  Capital  City,  where  the  social,  civic 
and  religious  advantages  of  the  city  are  open  to  its  students. 


BAPTIST  UNiVEf^SlTY  BULLETIN 


tiistorical  SKetch  of  Baptist  University  for  Women 


E.   T.    VANN. 


Early  in  the  history  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  our 
people  began  to  agitate  the  founding  of  a  school  of  |;iigh 
grade  for  women  in  North  Carolina.     During  the  session  of 
"i     the  Convention  at  Union  Camp  Ground  in  Rowan  County, 
1835,  three  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  "Wake  For- 
est  Institute,"  as  the  school  was  then  called,  a  committee  was 
-      appointed,   consisting  of   John   Armstrong,   Thomas   Mere- 
Z     dith  and  W.  H.  Merritt,  to  report  on  "the  expediency  of  es- 
^     tablishing  a  Female  Seminary."     Their  report  seems  to  have 
2_    been  unfavorable  to  the  enterprise,  as  the  record  simply  says 
that  the  report  was  received  and  the  committee  discharged. 
■^    Again,    in    1836,    at    County    Line   meeting-house,    Caswell 
^CSv.County,  the  subject  was  revived  and  a  committee,  consist- 
s'   ing  of  WiUiam  Hooper,  John  Armstrong  and  Thomas  Mere- 
dith, reported  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  undertake  the  work 
on  account  of  the  pressing  claims  of  the  Wake  Forest  Insti- 
tution, and  because  the  undertaking  to  build  a  school  would 
so  far  divide  the  contributions  as  to  cripple  both  institutions. 
But   again,    in    1838,    during   the    Convention    sitting   at 
Brown's  meeting-house  in  Sampson  County,  we  read  that 
the  committee  "appointed  by  the  Board"  made  another  re- 
port about  the  same  matter.     This  Board  was  doubtless  the 
Board  of  Managers,  corresponding  to  our  Board  of  Mis- 
sions.    This  report  was  signed  by  Thomas  Meredith,  who 
had  served  previously  on  two  similar  committees,  and  after 
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•a  ringing  and  extended  argument  in  favor  of  establishing 
"a.  Female  Seminary  of  high  order  in  the  city  of  Raleigh," 
closes  with  four  resolutions  formally  committing  the  Conven- 
tion to  the  project,  defining  the  character  and  scope  of  the 
school,  and  recommending  the  appointment  of  five  brethren 
to  carry  the  resolutions  into  effect.  But  no  further  notice 
seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  appears  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Convention,  though  it  should  be  added  that 
the  minutes  of  the  tvv^o  following  sessions,  as  we  have  them, 
are  defective.  Probably  the  Board  of  Managers  disposed 
of  the  matter,  as  they  seem  to  have  appointed  the  committee, 
and  dropped  the  enterprise  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves. No  other  action  of  importance  in  this  direction 
seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Convention  until  its  session 
at  Greensboro  in  1888,  at  which  time  Col.  L.  L.  Polk  offered 
the  following  resolution :  "That  a  committee  of  nine,  to-wit : 
W.  R.  Gwaltney,  R.  R.  Overby,  T.  H.  Pritchard,  J.  D.  Huf- 
ham,  R.  T.  Vann,  N.  B.  Broughton,  R.  H.  Marsh,  A.  G. 
McManaway  and  H.  W.  Battle,  be  and  is  hereby  appointed 
to  consider  the  expediency  and  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
Baptist  Female  University  in  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  be,  and  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  ascertain  the  best  available  locality, 
and  to  make  estimates  as  to  the  approximate  cost  of  inau- 
gurating such  institution,  and  report  the  same  to  the  next 
annual  session  of  this  Convention." 

On  motion,  Brother  Polk  was  added  to  the  committee  as 
Chairman.  This  committee  submitted  its  report  to  the  next 
Convention,  which  was  held  in  Henderson  in  1889,  at  which 
time  C.  Durham  "moved  that  the  committee  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Female  College  be  increased  to  25,  and  that 
these  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Trustees  to  establish  and 
govern  such  institution."  Accordingly,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  nominated  the  fourteen  additional 
brethren,  as  follows :  C.  Durham,  B.  Cade,  C.  A.  Rominger, 
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J.  W.  Carter,  G.  W.  Greene,  W.  C.  Petty,  E.  K.  Proctor, 
Jr.,  J.  M.  Cnrrin,  J.  H.  Lassiter,  W.  G.  Upchurch,  W.  T. 
Faircloth,  R.  P.  Thomas,  D.  F.  King,  C.  E.  Taylor,  and  J.  L. 
White.  These,  with  the  gentlemen  mentioned  above,  consti- 
tuted the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University. 

This  body  took  its  appointment  seriously  and  promptly 
entered  upon  the  work  committed  to  it.  Not  long  after  the 
Convention  it  met,  organized  and  appointed  an  Executive 
Committee,  with  headquarters  in  Raleigh,  and  took  steps  to 
secure  a  charter  for  the  projected  institution.  This  was 
granted  by  the  next  Legislature,  which  convened  in  Jan- 
uary, 1 89 1. 

Bids  were  opened  for  the  location  of  the  institution,  and 
four  towns  of  the  State  responded  with  tempting  offers. 
The  Trustees  in  their  report  to  the  Convention  meeting  in 
Shelby  said,  "After  much  investigation,  discussion,  reflec- 
tion and  prayer,  we  have  decided  to  locate  the  school  in  Ra- 
leigh." This  was  selected  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  money  offered  by  two  other  cities  far  exceeded 
that  put  up  by  Raleigh.  They  were  profovmdly  convinced 
that  the  Capital  City  was  the  natural  home  for  such  a  school, 
and  felt  that  they  had  rather  locate  it  where  it  ought  to  be 
without  money  than  place  it  where  it  ought  not  to  be  for  any- 
amount. 

After  selecting  Raleigh,  the  question  had  to  be  settled  as 
to  whether  the  school  should  be  placed  on  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful sites  offered  without  the  city  or  within  the  city,  and 
the  Trustees  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  location.  Here 
again  they  felt  that  while  land  was  much  cheaper  outside,  the 
proper  place  for  the  school  was  in  the  heart  of  the  city;  and 
as  they  were  building  for  the  ages,  they  selected  the  more 
costly  location  and  waited  for  time  in  which  to  acquire  the 
amount  of  land  that  they  desired. 

[continued.] 


Our  Last  Commencement. 

This  event  was  foreshadowed  on  Saturday  evening  when 
Faculty  and  students  and  a  goodly  company  of  friends  gath- 
■ered  in  the  chapel  to  witness  the  presentation  of  the  Society 
medals.  After  pleasing  opening  exercises,  consisting  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  President  Vann  introduced 
Dr.  R.  J.  Hunter,  who,  in  a  felicitous  address,  presented 
medals  for  the  best  English  essay  to  the  successful  contest- 
ants. Misses  Ethel  Carroll  and  Pattie  Marks,  of  the  Astro- 
tekton  and  Philoretian  Societies  respectively.  The  audience 
then  repaired  to  the  society  halls,  which  had  been  tastefully 
decorated  for  the  occasion.  Here  guests  and  hosts  lingered 
until  II  o'clock  in  happy  social  converse,  regaled  the  while 
with  refreshing  fruit-punch,  which  was  graciously  served  by 
the  fair  members  of  the  two  societies. 

Sunday  saw  the  beginning  of  commencement  proper.  That 
morning  drew  an  audience  which  taxed  the  capacity  of  the 
Tabernacle  Auditorium  and  Sunday  School  room.  The 
preacher  was  Dr.  H.  H.  Hulten,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Charlotte.  After  reading  the  account  of  the  an- 
nointing  of  David  to  be  king  of  Israel,  the  speaker  graphi- 
cally portrayed  the  qualities  that  distinguished  David  from 
his  brothers  and  fitted  him  for  his  high  destiny.  He  then 
announced  as  his  subject  "Helps  for  Culture,"  since  culture 
alone  can  develop  those  qualities  which  are  essential  to 
leadership.  Dr.  Hulten  has  remarkable  gifts  as  a  speaker, 
and  his  rich,  far-reaching  voice  easily  held  the  great  audience 
through  the  fifty  minutes  of  his  sermon. 

Another  packed  house  greeted  Dr.  G.  W.  McDaniel,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Richmond,  who  was  to 
preach  the  Missionary  Sermon  from  the  same  pulpit  that 
night.  His  text  was  taken  from  John  20:20,  "Except  I  see 
the  prints  of  the  nails  in  His  hands  I  will  not  believe" ;  and 
the  argument  was  that  as  Thomas  refused  to  believe  in  the 
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risen  Christ  unless  he  could  see  the  marks  of  His  suffering 
and  death,  so  men  now  demand  signs  of  suffering  and  sac- 
rifice as  an  evidence  of  the  vitality  and  saving  power  of 
Christianity.  The  preacher  was  at  home  in  such  a  theme, 
and  his  sermon  was  marked  by  great  earnestness,  pathos 
and  spiritual  power. 

The  annual  class-day  exercises  Monday  morning  were 
marked  by  some  unusual  features.  In  addition  to  the  cus- 
tomary prophecy,  poem,  history,  etc.,  all  fresh  and  breezy, 
the  seniors  presented  a  mascot  in  the  person  of  little  Miss 
Margaret  Hunter,  who  passed  down  the  long  line  of  the 
class  and  with  artless  grace  presented  to  each  member  a 
white  carnation. 

The  other  surprise  came  in  the  presentation  of  a  cadaver 
to  Dr.  Dixon  Carroll,  the  Faculty  member  of  the  class,  who 
received  the  gift  for  her  department  in  her  usual  happy  style. 

Among  the  outdoor  exercises  the  class  followed  the  cus- 
tom of  planting  a  sprig  of  ivy  in  a  dust-bed  at  the  corner  of 
Faircloth  Hall,  without  adding  a  drop  of  water ;  and  the  ivy 
followed  custom  in  dying  promptly. 

The  Art  exhibit  occurred  on  Monday  afternoon  from  4  to 
6  o'clock. 

The  annual  concert  of  the  School  of  Music  was  given 
Monday  evening,  and  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  fea- 
tures of  commencement  week.  Monday  night  of  commence- 
ment week  is  given  over  to  this  event  and  is  always  attended 
by  an  audience  which  taxes  the  capacity  of  the  auditorium. 

The  concert  embraced  representative  work  from  the  piano, 
organ,  voice  and  violin  departments,  and  was  fully  up  to  the 
usual  high  standard  of  this  school. 

Nature  was  kind  in  sky  and  air  on  Wednesday,  and  long 
before  the  hour  for  assembling  the  chapel  was  packed,  seats 
and  aisles,  to  hear  Dr.  R.  S.  McArthur,  of  New  York,  and 
witness  the  graduating  exercises. 

First  came  an  organ  solo  by  Miss  Ada  Shearin,  after 
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which  Rev.  L.  T.  Buchanan,  of  Atlanta,  offered  prayer. 
Then,  after  the  singing  of  the  College  Song,  "Alma  Mater," 
by  the  Glee  Club,  Dr.  McArthur  spoke  on  "America's  Great 
Place  Among  the  Nations."  The  orator's  fame  had  pre- 
ceded him  and  expectancy  was  on  tiptoe.  But  the  address 
went  a  bowshot  beyond  all  anticipations.  For  more  than  an 
hour  the  speaker  held  his  audience  thrilled  and  breathless 
while  he  pictured  their  country's  proud  place  among  the  na- 
tions, territorially,  industrially,  financially,  socially,  politi- 
cally and  diplomatically.  Then  followed  the  conferring  of 
the  degree  of  A.B.  on  twenty  young  women,  while  one  re- 
ceived a  diploma  in  Art,  another  a  diploma  in  Music,  and 
another  a  diploma  in  Expression.  Four  others  were  awarded 
certificates  in  Piano,  one,  a  certificate  in  Voice  Culture,  and 
fourteen,  certificates  in  Business. 

President  Vann  addressed  the  graduates  briefly  on  the 
power  and  responsibility  of  the  private  woman.  A  copy  of 
the  Bible,  given  regularly  to  every  graduate  by  the  Trus- 
tees, was  then  presented  to  each  member  of  the  class  by  the 
beloved  John  T.  Pullen,  after  which  a  stirring  organ  solo  by 
Miss  Edith  Swicegood  closed  the  exercises  of  the  morning. 

The  annual  banquet,  given  by  the  Trustees  complimentary 
to  the  graduating  class,  occurred  in  the  evening,  when  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Miss  Ethel  Carroll  for  the  graduating 
class,  Miss  Phelps  for  the  Faculty,  Miss  Sophia  Lanneau  for 
the  Alumnae,  Mr.  J.  D.  Boushall  for  the  Trustees,  and  Dr. 
McArthur  for  the  visitors. 

And  then,  the  lingering  farewells  and  the  home-going  of 
the  students. 


Graduate  Recitals  pi'om  the  School  of  Music. 

If  anything  can  demonstrate  the  scope  and  quahty  of  the 
work  accomplished  in  a  School  of  Music,  it  is  the  Graduate 
Recitals.  The  participants  in  the  recitals  given  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  1907,  made  no  attempt  at  bril- 
liant display  or  foolish  effort  to  play  pieces  entirely  out 
of  the  reach  of  a  pupiIv's  conception.  The  program  showed, 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  a  true  understanding  of  the 
pupil's  capacity,  that  individuality  in  the  pupil  had  been 
studied  and  preserved  rather  than  destroyed,  and  a  high  ideal 
and  artistic  conception  had  been  given  them  to  realize.  There 
was  a  remarkable  evenness  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done, 
when  one  considers  the  difference  in  the  ability  of  each  and 
the  personal  equation,  together  with  the  fact  that  here  was 
the  work  of  four  teachers. 

Miss  Eula  Wright,  of  Asheville,  pupil  of  Mr.  Brown,  was 
the  first  to  brave  the  "horrors  of  stage  fright"  in  this  dreaded 
ordeal  of  giving  her  graduate  recital.  She  was  the  only  one 
to  receive  a  diploma  in  piano  playing,  having  fulfilled  the 
literary  requirement  as  well  as  the  music  course.  Her  play- 
ing was  composed  and  scholarly  as  well  as  sufficiently  musi- 
cal to  merit  the  pleasant  remarks  heard  on  all  sides.  Miss 
Wright  is  continuing  her  study  of  the  piano  with  Mr.  Brown, 
and  of  the  organ  as  well. 

Miss  Nettie  Rodwell,  of  Warrenton,  had  the  distinction  of 
receiving  a  certificate  in  piano  and  voice,  and  gave  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasing  program  in  both.  Although  Miss  Rodwell 
plays  the  piano  well  and  musically,  being  the  possessor  of  a 
rarely  beautiful  voice,  her  vocal  numbers  pleased  the  greater 
number.  Mrs.  Henri  Appy,  her  voice  teacher,  had  a  great 
opportunity  in  such  a  voice  and  temperament.  Miss  Rod- 
well  is  now  head  of  the  department  and  teacher  of  piano  and 
voice  in  the  Gary  High  School,  coming  to  the  University 
once  a  week  to  continue  her  voice  lessons  with  Miss  Helen 


Day,  the  present  head  of  the  voice  department,  who  pro- 
nounces her  voice  one  of  great  beauty  and  possibility. 

Aliss  SalHe  Parham,  of  Raleigh,  pupil  of  Miss  Cronkhite, 
played  a  program  peculiarly  adapted  to  her  ability.  She  had 
acquired  an  miusual  mastery  of  these  compositions,  and  in 
point  of  finish  in  musical  phrasing,  pedaling  and  clearness, 
was  highly  commendable.  She  has  charge  of  the  music  at 
Mars  Hill  College. 

Miss  Vivian  Howard,  of  Salemburg,  pupil  of  Miss  Burtt, 
played  a  very  ambitious  program,  showing  a  good  deal  of 
talent,  particularly  in  the  light  and  dainty  style  and  excellent 
training  throughout  the  entire  program.  She  is  continuing 
her  study  of  the  piano  with  Miss  Burtt — organ  with  Mr. 
Brown — and  going  on  with  her  literary  work. 

Miss  Edith  Swicegood,  of  Mocksville,  pupil  of  Mr.  Brown, 
was  the  last  to  be  heard.  The  program  offered  was  one  of 
interest  and  variety.  Much  was  expected  of  her,  for  all 
knew  her  unusual  ability,  nor  was  there  disappointment.  She 
played  with  real  musical  feeling  and  possesses  a  well-devel- 
open  technic.  She  is  continuing  her  study  of  the  piano  with 
Mr.  Brown,  and  is  a  Senior  in  organ. 

The  prospects  for  graduates  this  coming  year  is  rather 
startling,  there  being  eight  in  piano,  one  in  organ  and  one  in 
violin.  The  School  of  Music  has  a  brilliant  outlook,  con- 
sidered from  all  points  of  view. 


Raleigh  Cboral  Society. 

The  most  important  movem.ent  begun  the  past  session  in 
the  School  of  Music  was  the  organization  of  the  Raleigh 
Choral  Society.  This  society  is  composed  of  one  hundred 
of  the  best  singers  in  the  city  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Music  as  Director.  It  is  the  object  of  this  organization  to 
study  the  standard  oratorios  and  other  choral  works,  and  to 
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establish  a  great  annual  music  festival,  such  as  is  held  in 
many  sections  of  the  country. 

The  first  festival,  consisting  of  four  concerts,  was  held 
May  1st,  26.  and  3d,  with  the  assistance  of  a  children's 
chorus  of  300  voices  from  the  city  schools,  the  Raleigh  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hage- 
dorn,  eight  soloists,  and  the  New  York  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, with  Walter  Damrosch,  conductor.  The  soloists  were 
Mme.  Hissem  De  Moss,  soprano;  Master  Causey  Polk,  so- 
prano; Miss  Margaret  Keyes,  controlto;  Mr.  George  Ham- 
lin, tenor ;  Mr.  William  Harper,  bass ;  Mr.  Leo  Schulz,  vio- 
lincellist;  Mr.  Loraine  Holloway,  organist;  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Shonert,  pianist. 

The  festival  was  an  artistic  success  and  the  Society  is  de- 
termined to  make  the  annual  festival  one  of  the  permanent 
institutions  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  essential  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  musi- 
cal atmosphere  of  a  community  is  the  orchestra.  The  Ra- 
leigh Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hage- 
dorn,  has  done  much  in  this  direction.  Its  work  at  the  last 
May  Music  Festival  was  such  as  to  merit  the  highest  praise 
of  both  the  audience  and  visiting  soloists.  The  outlook  for 
the  present  season  is  better  than  ever  before,  a  number  of 
instruments  having  been  added,  so  that  now  it  has  the  com- 
plete instrumentation  of  a  large  symphony  orchestra. 

The  work  planned  is  to  give  an  orchestral  concert  in  Jan- 
uary and  then  prepare  for  the  next  May  Music  Festival. 
The  advanced  pupils  in  the  Violin  Department  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  training.  The  orchestra  now  consists  of  5 
first  violins,  5  second  violins,  3  violas,  2  cellos,  i  bass,  2 
flutes,  oboe,  bassoon,  2  clarinets,  2  cornets,  2  horns,  3  trom- 
bones, tympani  and  piano. 
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The  Opcoing 

The  beginning  of  a  new  session  in  the  University  is  the 
dawn  of  a  new  Hfe  for  its  students ;  higher  ideals  awake 
within  them  and  broader  visions  greet  them.  Some  days 
before  the  time  of  the  formal  gathering  all  the  available 
rooms  had  been  engaged.  Toward  the  end  the  scarcity  of 
room  and  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  secure  a  place  com- 
pelled some  to  forsake  the  mails  and  turn  to  the  more  rapid 
"wire,"  until  finally,  the  President  announced  that  the  build- 
ings were  full ;  and  even  then  there  was  no  cessation,  so 
that  he  had  to  return  the  room  fee  to  many  who  had  for- 
warded it  in  the  hope  that  they  might,  by  some  chance,  be 
included  in  the  fortunate  number;  still  others  requested  that 
places  in  the  city  be  secured  for  them,  and  thus  the  largest 
student  body  in  the  history  of  the  University  assembled  for 
the  opening.  In  spite  of  the  happy  anticipations  of  the  va- 
cation and  of  its  varied  charms,  the  eager  souls  of  those  who 
have  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  larger  life  of  their  Alma 
Mater  return  with  joy ;  "I  am  so  glad  to  get  back"  is  the  uni- 
versal greeting.  This  session  from  all  sections  of  the  State 
and  from  five  other  States  the  student  body  came,  and  in 
point  of  preparation,  it  is  generally  conceded  by  the  Faculties 
of  all  the  schools  that  it  surpasses  that  of  any  previous  ses- 
sion. This  encourages  us  to  maintain  the  high  standard  for 
which  the  University  stands  and  to  aim  at  still  loftier  ideals. 
Wtih  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  changes,  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  several  schools  remain  the  same. 


pirst  Artist  CoQCcrt. 

The  concert  given  Monday  evening,  September  i6th,  in 
the  University  Auditorium  was  the  first  of  the  Artist  series 
which  are  to  be  given  during  the  season. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Georg  Rogovoy,  cellist,  assisted  by 
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Mr.  Gustav  Hagedorn,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Wade  Brown, 
pianist,  presented  a  most  interesting  program,  which  in- 
cluded the  Schubert  Trio  in  B  flat  and  the  Arensky  Trio  in 
D  minor ;  also  three  solos  for  cello. 

Mr.  Rogovoy  was  until  recently  a  member  of  the  Impe- 
rial Orchestra  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  has  appeared  several 
times  as  soloist  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 
With  such  prestige  much  was  expected  of  him,  and  in  no 
way  did  he  disappoint  his  audience.  In  his  group  of  solos 
he  proved  himself  to  be  an  exceptionally  talented  artist, 
whose  perfection  in  technical  art  and  pure  interpretation 
were  a  delight  to  the  listener. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  interest  centered  on  the  beautiful 
ensemble  work  done  in  the  Trios  for  cello,  violin  and  piano. 
In  these  Mr.  Rogovoy,  Mr.  Hagedorn  and  Mr.  Brown 
evinced  a  unity  of  musical  feeling  and  a  clearness  of  attrack 
not  always  found  even  among  artists  who  have  frequently 
played  together.  One  could  enjoy  many  more  evenings  with 
this  trio. 


first  Faculty  (Recital. 

The  first  Faculty  recital  of  this  session  was  given  the 
evening  of  September  9th  by  Miss  Helen  Marie  Day,  con- 
tralto; Miss  Harriet  Day,  contralto;  Miss  Bessie  Sams  and 
Miss  Bessie  Futrell,  pianists. 

The  Misses  Day,  who  were  engaged  this  year  to  take 
charge  of  the  Vocal  Department,  made  their  first  public  ap- 
pearance on  this  occasion.  Miss  Helen  Day,  the  head  of  the 
Vocal  Department,  gave  several  numbers,  which  stamped 
her  at  once  as  an  artist  of  unusual  ability.  Her  voice  is  a 
rich,  high  contralto  of  beautiful  quality  and  has  been  excel- 
lently trained.  The  German  lieder,  which  she  gave,  were  in- 
terpreted with  fine  artistic  sense  and  finish.  Miss  Day  is 
the  greatest  vocal  artist  that  has  yet  been  associated  with  the 
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University,  and  superior  results  are  expected  from  the  de- 
partment in  the  near  future.  The  duets  given  by  the  Day 
sisters  were  charming  in  their  finish  and  sympathetic  blend- 
ing of  the  voices. 

Miss  Bessie  Sams,  a  1906  graduate  in  piano,  is  welcomed 
back  as  a  member  of  the  Music  Faculty  in  the  Preparatory 
Piano  Department.     Her  number  was  well  received. 

Miss  Bessie  Futrell,  a  1905  graduate  in  piano,  has  just 
returned  from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
where  she  graduated  in  June  with  high  honor.  Her  recital 
at  the  University  in  1905  showed  that  she  was  possessed  of 
genuine  talent,  which  had  been  carefully  trained  under  Mr. 
Brown's  guidance.  This  appearance  proved  that  she  has 
used  well  her  opportunities  during  her  further  study,  as  she 
IS  now  a  pianist  second  to  none  in  this  State. 


Campanari  CoQcert. 

For  two  weeks  the  coming  of  Campanari,  the  famous 
opera  baritone,  had  been  eagerly  anticipated  here  in  Raleigh. 

On  that  night  there  were  many  enthusiastic  souls  to  bid 
him  welcome,  for  his  name  presaged  alluring  musical  bits 
from  a  world  of  opera  in  which  he  has  lived  for  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years.  We  who  have  enjoyed  him  in  his 
greatest  roles  hoped  that  he  would  give  to  North  Carolinians 
excerpts.     He  did  indeed. 

Running  our  eyes  over  the  programs,  our  hearts  leaped 
with  pleasure  when  we  found  that  he  would  vocally  picture 
to  those  of  us  who  are  unable  to  live  in  operatic  atmospheres 
the  soul  stirring  scenes  of — say — "Carmen,"  where  the  To- 
reador, filled  with  conscious  exuberance,  decked  in  striking 
and  gaudy  attire,  sweeps  into  the  arena  of  the  amphi-theater 
before  noble  Romans,  demanding  novelty  and  cruelty  to 
tingle  their  already  legarthic  minds,  and  sings  this  wonder- 
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fully  picturesque  Aria  that  makes  the  blood  run  faster  and 
sets  into  unconscious  rhythm  our  heads,  hands  and  feet. 

Campanari  painted  this  scene  with  such  graphic  coloring 
and  realism  with  such  fiery  vigor  and  dash  of  spirit  that  un- 
consciously I  found  myself  back  in  Italy  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Verona,  with  its  gigantic  amphi-theatre,  still  defying  the 
ages,  living  through  the  wild  and  brutal  scenes  enacted  there 
2,000  years  ago  and  in  which  the  Emperor  Nero  and  his 
mother,  Augusta,  gloried. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  he  gave  to  us  scenes  of 
a  different  perspective;  yet  when  he  had  given  us  of  his 
best  did  we  not  feel  that  his  right  to  greatness  lay  purely  in 
the  operatic  field,  for  in  the  quiet,  dignified  numbers,  requir- 
ing delicacy  of  touch  and  refinement  of  feeling,  too  much 
vibrato  and  lack  of  gentle  tone  coloring  made  these  inappro- 
priate. Campanari  is  a  great  artist  of  international  triumphs, 
winning  them  by  his  skill  in  vocalism  and  marvelously  tem- 
peramental versatility. 

How  ably  supported  was  he  by  the  charming  Ryder  Kel- 
sey,  of  New  York,  a  singer  who  at  present  enjoys  but  a  local 
reputation,  but  is  soon  to  be  heard  by  the  cynical  critics  of 
Europe.  In  the  hundreds  of  concerts  in  which  she  has  ap- 
peared to  my  personal  knowledge  each  has  been  one  of  tri- 
umph. "Why"?  I  hear  you  ask;  I  answer:  It  is  her  due, 
for  she  has  a  voice  of  rare  purity  resultant  from  careful  and 
intelligent  training.  A  voice  that  floats  on  the  air,  bringing 
a  sense  of  fragrance  and  the  sweet  breath  of  the  fields  to  the 
tired  brain  of  the  prepetual  concert-goer. 

With  sincere  gratitude  do  we  turn  to  our  Dean  of  Music, 
Mr.  Wade  R.  Brown,  and  thank  him  for  bringing  to  us  such 
artists  that  otherwise  Raleisfh  would  not  hear. 
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paculty  Notes. 

— We  note  the  following  changes  in  our  Faculty :  Mr,  Wat- 
son returns  from  Harvard,  where  he  has  spent  a  year  in 
study,  to  resume  his  position  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics. 

— Miss  Bishop,  having  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health, 
Miss  Meserve,  her  assistant,  was  promoted  to  the  headship 
of  the  Chair  of  Latin. 

— Mr.  Boomhour,  having  spent  his  vacation  studying  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  is  back  as  Professor  of  Natural 
Science. 

— Miss  Powell  resigned  the  Chair  of  English  and  Mr. 
Fowler,  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College  and  a  student 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  three  years,  was  elected 
to  succeed  her. 

— Miss  Thomson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  was 
elected  to  the  Chairs  of  Philosophy  and  Bible,  Professor 
Highsmith  having  resigned  to  accept  the  Chair  of  Pedagogy 
at  Wake  Forest. 

— Miss  Paschal,  a  former  graduate  of  the  University  and 
student  in  the  University  of  Chicago  and  for  some  time 
assistant  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  was  elected 
Lady  Principal. 

— Miss  Helen  Marie  Day  comes  to  us  as  Director  of  the 
Vocal  Department.  Miss  Day  has  studied  in  the  principal 
musical  centers  at  home  and  abroad.  Her  sister,  Miss  Har- 
riet, with  similar  training,  comes  as  her  assistant. 

— Some  other  minor  changes  in  the  assistants  have  not 
been  noted. 

— It  is  thought  that  these  changes  have  strengthened  our 
Faculty,  and  that  with  the  addition  of  some  new  equipment 
the  University  is  even  better  able  to  carry  out  the  high  pur- 
poses of  its  founders. 
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and  religious  advantages  of  the  city  are  open  to  its  students. 
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Dr.  Thomas  E.  Skinner  was  the  first  agent  for  the  institu- 
tion. Under  his  efforts  enough  subscriptions  were  soon 
taken  to  justify  the  purchase  of  the  lot  selected,  which  con- 
sisted of  about  two  acres  on  the  square  bounded  by  Edenton, 
Person,  Jones  and  Blount  streets,  and  known  as  the  Pullen 
property.     The  purchase  price  was  $14,100.00. 

Reports  were  regularly  submitted  at  the  annual  jessions  of 
the  Convention  save  that  in  1891,  when  no  reference  was 
made  to  the  institution ;  this  body  always  gave  the  Trustees 
generous  and  sympathetic  consideration.  At  two  of  the  earlier 
sessions  afer  the  school  was  projected,  G.  W.  Greene  in 
1890  and  J.  D.  Hufham  in  1893  offered  resolutions  express- 
ing "pleasure  at  the  report  offered  by  the  Trustees,  urging 
this  body  to  prosecute  the  work  vigorously,  and  commending 
the  enterprise  to  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  Bap- 
tists of  the  entire  State."  After  valuable  service  for  nine 
months.  Dr.  Skinner  resigned  the  agency  and  was  succeeded 
by  J.  B.  Boone,  afterwards  the  honored  manager  of  the 
Orphanage.  Mr.  Boone  pushed  the  work  with  his  accus- 
tomed skill  and  vigor  for  something  like  two  years,  when  he 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  C.  A.  G.  Thomas,  who  in  a  few 


months  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  undertaking  by  rea- 
son of  severe  and  protracted  illness.  In  1893  O.  L.  String- 
field,  then  pastor  of  Fayetteville  Street  Church,  Raleigh,  was 
elected  agent,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  task  with  such 
zeal,  faith  and  enthusiasm  that  he  soon  brought  the  Baptists 
of  the  State  to  believe  in  the  importance  and  the  speedy  in- 
auguration of  the  school. 

But  the  panic  of  1893  made  collections  meagre,  and  the 
work  progressed  slowly.  The  Board  were  able  to  report  in 
1894,  however,  that  the  lot  had  been  paid  for  and  a  deed 
secured,  and  that  the  entire  amount  collected  and  expended 
to  date  was  $18,380.00. 

The  work  was  pushed  vigorously  in  spite  of  the  hard  times, 
and  collections  were  taken  in  several  Conventions  ranging 
from  $900.00  subscribed  at  Greenville  to  $4,700.00  subscribed 
in  Oxford,  and  in  the  spring  of  1895  work  on  the  Main  Build- 
ing was  begun  with  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  m 
the  treasury.  At  the  session  of  the  Convention  held  in 
Greenville  in  1898  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  special  session 
decided  to  open  the  school  if  possible  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and 
appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  John  E.  Ray,  A.  M. 
Simms,  W.  L.  Poteat,  C.  J.  Hunter  and  R.  T.  Vann  to  nomi- 
nate a  President.  After  careful  consideration  of  a  number 
of  names  the  committee  recommended  Mr.  J.  C.  Blasingame, 
who  was  elected  first  President  of  the  University  in  the 
spring  of  1899.  A  general  outline  of  the  studies  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  institution  had  been  submitted  in  1891  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  G.  W.  Greene,  R.  H.  Marsh,  B.  Cade 
and  J.  D.  Hufham,  to  whom  were  subsequently  added  C.  E. 
Taylor  and  H.  W.  Battle,  and  the  course  of  study  was  worked 
into  its  present  shape  in  the  summer  of  1899  by  a  committee 
with  W.  L.  Poteat  as  chairman.  Teachers  were  elected  for 
the  various  schools,  and  in  September  of  that  year  the  insti- 
tion  opened  its  doors  to  students. 


At  this  opening  and  before  a  lesson  was  given  the  Trus- 
tees were  compelled  to  purchase  another  dormitory  building 
to  accommodate  the  overflow  of  boarding  pupils,  an  occur- 
rence without  parallel,  we  think,  in  the  history  of  education 
in  the  South,  and  showing  a  wide  demand  for  such  a  school. 
The  Trustees  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  a  large 
and  handsome  brick  building  on  the  same  square  and  con- 
taining twenty-six  rooms. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  session  President  Blasingame  re- 
signed, and  R.  T.  Vann,  the  present  incumbent,  then  pastor 
at  Scotland  Neck,  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Early  in  the 
ensuing  summer  it  became  evident  from  the  numerous  appli- 
cations for  rooms  that  the  school  would  not  be  able  to  accom- 
modate all  its  boarding  pupils,  so  that  after  careful  delibera- 
tion the  Board  decided  to  purchase  another  dwelling  for 
dormitory  purposes ;  and  a  little  later  in  the  same  summer  the 
still  increasing  number  of  applications  forced  them  to  buy 
yet  another  house. 

By  this  time  they  found  themselves  seriously  embarrassed. 
Urgent  demands  from  the  denomination  for  the  speedy  open- 
ing of  the  school  had  induced  them  to  borrow  money  with 
which  to  finish  the  Main  Building.  This  outlay,  with  the 
three  purchases  unexpectedly  thrust  upon  them,  entailed  a 
debt  of  $43,000.00.  Meanwhile,  about  seventy-five  girls  had 
to  be  turned  away  for  lack  of  room  in  September,  1901.  Hon. 
W.  T,  Faircloth,  Chief  justice  of  the  State,  had  left  the  school 
a  legacy  of  $23,000.00,  but  the  Trustees  did  not  feel  like  put- 
ting another  building  on  ground  that  was  already  so  heavily 
mortgaged.  Under  these  circumstances  they  appealed  to  the 
Convention  and  received,  as  they  always  did,  a  sympathetic 
hearing.  At  its  session  in  Winston  that  year  this  body  re- 
solved to  raise  $50,000.00  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  on  the 
institution,  and  also  of  smaller  obligations  on  Chowan  Bap- 
tist Female  Institute  and  the  mountain  academies.     Under 


the  stirring  eloquence  of  Governor  Aycock,  $39,599.00  was 
pledged  on  the  spot.  But  it  was  not  until  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, 1904,  that  the  last  mortgage  on  the  University  property 
was  lifted. 

It  should  be  recorded  to  their  undying  honor  that  in  all  the 
long  struggle  to  build  and  equip  the  institution  and  cancel 
its  heavy  debt,  the  Woman's  Educational  Union  of  the  State, 
led  by  Miss  Fannie  E.  S.  Heck  and  without  fee  or  reward, 
bore  a  noble  part  and  rendered  invaluable  service. 

With  the  incumbrance  removed,  the  Trustees  at  once  set 
about  the  erection  of  a  building  in  memory  of  Judge  Fair- 
cloth.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  May,  1904,  the 
address  of  the  occasion  being  delivered  by  Dr.  P,  S.  Henson, 
and  Faircloth  Hall  was  ready  for  occupation  the  following 
fall. 

The  growth  of  the  school  has  been  steady  and  rapid. 
Only  twice  at  the  opening  of  its  sessions  has  it  been  able  to 
furnish  rooms  for  all  who  applied.  Its  Chapel  has  had  to  be 
enlarged  twice.  Beginning  with  one  building,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  students,  twenty-one  officers  and  teachers,  scant 
musical  and  scientific  equipment,  no  library,  and  a  debt  of 
$43,000.00,  it  is  able  to  report  in  eight  years  six  buildings, 
three  hundred  and  ninety  students,  thirty-five  officers  and 
teachers,  a  library  with  2,000  volumes,  an  equipment  of 
$15,000.00,  a  plant  appraised  at  $200,000.00,  and  an  endow- 
ment of  $37,000.00.  The  standard  has  been  raised  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  schools,  and  schools  of  Pedagogy  and  Bible  re- 
s^ctively  have  been  added  to  the  course  of  instruction. 

This  gratifying  record  proclaims  eloquently  the  zeal  and 
sacrifices  of  our  people,  and  gives  promise  of  a  still  more 
blessed  future  for  the  institution. 


The  Equipment   of  the  University 

The  story  of  the  rise,  rapid  growth  and  substantial  achieve- 
ments of  the  University  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  article, 
which  aims  to  set  forth  only  the  material  equipment  of  the 
institution.  During  the  nine  years  of  its  existence  the  Uni- 
versity has  grown  from  a  single  Main  Building  until  the  plant 
now  consists  of  six  buildings.  At  the  opening  there  was  a 
debt  of  $25,000.  This  has  been  cancelled  and  an  endowment 
of  $37,000  added.  The  Faculty  has  been  increased  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty-five. 

An  effort  was  made  very  early  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
library.  This  is  growing  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  will  permit. 
The  Library  and  Reading-room  contain  already  over  two 
thousand  volumes,  and  are  supplied  with  thirty-five  of  the 
best  magazines  and  periodicals  besides  local  papers.  They  are 
open  practically  all  day  and  is  in  charge  of  capable  attend- 
ants. Special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fact  that  students 
have  access  to  the  Olivia  Raney  Public  Library  and  the  State 
Library,  both  within  two  blocks  of  the  campus. 

The  importance  of  material  accessories  in  teaching  the 
sciences  has  not  been  overlooked.  The  chemical  and  physi- 
cal laboratories  contain  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  an 
elementary  course  in  science.  Students  work  in  pairs  and 
have  their  own  reagents  for  individual  experiments.  In  the 
Physics  Department  there  are  sixteen  compound  refracting 
microscopes,  which  greatly  aid  in  independent  investigation. 
Additions  are  constantly  being  made  to  the  equipment  of 
these  laboratories. 

The  School  of  Art  has  earned  a  deserved  reputation  for 
thoroughness  and  progressiveness.  The  spacious,  well- 
lighted  studio  in  the  north  end  of  Main  Building  is  supplied 
with  casts  for  antique  work  and  anatomical  studies ;  pottery, 


brass,  vase-forms,  etc.,  for  the  study  of  still-life ;  while  life- 
Avork  is  an  important  feature  in  the  advanced  classes.  All 
mediums  are  used,  and  nature  study  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
work.  An  out-door  class  during  the  sketching  season  is  par- 
ticularly emphasized.  Instruction  in  applied  design  em- 
braces china-decoration,  leather-tooling,  stenciling,  the  prin- 
ciples of  interior  decoration  and  artistic  design  as  applied  to 
practical  needs.  A  kiln  for  the  firing  of  china  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  department.  Lockers  are  provided  for  the 
protection  of  the  students'  materials.  Magazines  and  a  con- 
stantly growing  reference  library  give  pupils  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  broad  views  and  definite  work.  The  recent  gift 
of  $ioo  from  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Purefoy  of  Asheville  is  now  being 
used  for  the  further  equipment  of  the  department. 

The  School  of  Music  is  provided  with  all  necessary  instru- 
ments. There  are  forty  pianos  in  round  numbers — thirty - 
eight  uprights  and  two  grands.  The  unusual  advantages 
offered  and  the  growing  demand  for  well-trained  church 
organists  suggest  the  propriety  of  emphasizing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Organ.  Besides  a  small  practice  organ,  a  large  pipe 
organ — one  of  the  largest  in  the  South — has  been  installed  in 
the  University  Auditorium.  The  instrument  has  three  man- 
uals, forty-one  stops,  and  2,068  pipes.  It  was  built  by  John- 
son, of  Wakefield,  Massachusetts.  This  department  is  in  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  Director  of  Music. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  safe-guard  the  health  of  students. 
Systematic  exercise  under  the  supervision  of  the  resident  phy- 
sician and  the  physicial  director  is  required.  The  work  is 
facilitated  by  an  excellent  out-door  gymnasium,  which  has 
been  fitted  up  in  the  court  between  Main  Building  and  Fair- 
cloth  Hall.  There  are  tennis-courts  and  basket-ball  grounds, 
and  students  are  encouraged  in  every  way  to  develop  them- 
selves physically  by  open-air  exercise. 

By  means  of  the  club  system  students  may  reduce  the  cost 


of  table  board  to  a  minimum.  At  no  time,  even  since  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  provisions,  has  the  cost  of  board  in  the  ckib 
been  as  much  as  $7  per  month ;  so  that  the  sum  total  of  ex- 
penses for  a  student  in  the  Literary  Department  need  not 
exceed  $160  per  year.  It  is  believed  that  no  similar  insti- 
tution of  equal  rank  in  the  South  offers  superior  advantages 
at  a  cost  so  moderate. 


The  Literary  Societies 

The  Philoretian  and  Astrotekton  Literary  Societies  were 
organized  in  the  fall  of  1899  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary  of  the 
English  department.  The  work  of  the  first  years  was  con- 
ducted under  many  difficulties,  as  there  were  no  halls  and  the 
members  were  inexperienced.  However,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Professor  of  English,  the  girls  soon  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
work,  and  realizing  the  needs  of  a  literary  society,  entered 
into  it  with  eager  hearts  and  willing  hands. 

At  first  they  worked  together,  but  they  soon  separated. 
During  the  first  vacation  they  utilized  every  means  of  raising 
money  for  furnishing  their  separate  halls,  and  year  by  year 
they  have  worked  faithfully,  encouraged  by  the  help  of  out- 
side friends.  In  May,  1906,  they  realized  a  long-cherished 
hope,  namely,  the  privilege  of  entering  their  new  homes. 
The  two  halls  are  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Faircloth  Hall. 
They  are  about  fifty  by  seventy-five  feet,  and  are  well  lighted. 
They  accommodate  the  societies  very  well,  and  each  of  these 
has  done  much  toward  furnishing  its  own  hall.  They  have 
pianos,  handsome  chairs,  druggets,  tapestry,  and  pictures  of 
leading  statesmen  and  poets. 

But  while  working  along  material  lines,  .they  have  not  neg- 
lected the  higher  purposes  of  their  organization.  Both  so- 
societies  are  represented  in  the  Sorosis,  a  debating  club  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Elocution.  Here  they 
are  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  societies.     Their  training 


indeed  has  a  literary  value  which  is  recognized  throughout 
the  college.  The  girls  are  realizing  the  fact  that  this  age 
demands  women  who  can  do  things  as  well  as  women  who 
know  things,  and  they  are  working  accordingly.  They  de- 
vote one  Saturday  night  in  each  month  to  a  musical  program, 
one  to  art,  one  to  literary  discussion,  and  one  to  debate ;  thus 
securing  breadth  and  variety  of  training. 

The  outlook  is  hopeful,  and  although  there  remains  much 
to  be  done,  for  such  high  aims  and  noble  efforts  the  future  is 
full  of  promise. 

Physical  Life  of  the  Girls 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  University,  the  fact  that  it 
was  brought  into  existence  by  concentrated  efifort  and  prayer,, 
gives  an  assurance  of  its  place  and  its  work.  The  beginning 
of  a  work,  the  index,  stands  for  the  whole,  and  the  physical 
life  is  the  index  of  any  school. 

Physical  training  as  a  part  of  education  is  no  new  Ameri- 
can fad ;  the  department  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 

It  is  on  account  of  its  hygienic,  disciplinary,  and  above  all,^ 
its  educational  effects,  that  physical  training  holds  such  a 
large  place  in  our  college  curriculum. 

Except  in  the  form  of  games  and  free  play,  it  does  not  take 
the  place  of  recess. 

The  physical  powers  are  recognized  as  very  important  in  a 
woman's  equipment,  and  it  is  her  duty  to  cultivate  those 
powers  in  proportion  to  her  intellectual  and  spiritual  attain- 
ments. 

The  development  of  the  woman,  not  mere  exercise,  is  the 
end  sought;  the  building  up  of  the  body  rather  than  her 
development  as  a  gymnast. 

We  have  entered  upon  fields  of  educational  activity  already 
fully  occupied;  we  are  coming  into  competition  with  other 
institvitions  of  learning.     But  it  is  our  desire  also  to  take 
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possession  of  a  territory  hitherto  overlooked  and  neglected 
in  this  section  of  the  country. 

A  training  school  for  physical  culture  is  needed  here,  such 
as  is  found  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  or  Harvard,  or  Yale,  or  Colum- 
bia. The  opportunity  is  before  us ;  the  public  schools  need 
trained  directors.  Glorious  would  be  the  attempt  in  this  line 
of  educational  efifort.  Standing  for  a  policy  and  work  dis- 
tinctively our  own — to  be  able  to  offer  to  young  women  care- 
fully formulated  courses  of  study  not  only  in  anatomy,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  but  also  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  physical  education,  leading  to  a  high  grade  of  work 
for  physical  directors — this  is  our  ambition.  And  we  must 
reach  this  goal.  There  is  no  such  word  as  fail.  "Hope 
against  hope,  and  ask  till  you  receive." 


The  Religious  Life  of  the  School 

Established  in  sacrifice  and  erected  in  faith,  the  Baptist 
University  for  Women  stands  for  the  highest  hope  of  a 
sturdy  people. 

Is  this  hope  being  realized  ?  Shall  the  daughters  entrusted 
to  her  care  be  sent  forth  as  handmaidens  of  the  Lord,  bear- 
ing a  lamp  for  their  feet  and  a  light  for  their  path?  Just 
what  are  the  opportunities  for  spiritual  development  here? 
What  is  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  school  ? 

For  these  anxious  questionings  there  is  a  happy  answer. 

The  answer  is  found  in  the  interest  shown  by  the  students 
in  all  the  Christian  service  of  the  institution ;  in  the  eager 
desire  of  many  for  training  for  missionary  work ;  in  the 
renewed  zeal  with  which  Christian  young  women  go  forth 
to  their  home  churches,  anxious  to  serve. 

One  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
school  is  the  regularly  organized  Bible  work. 

Around  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  clus- 
ters the  religious  sentiment  of  the  school.     To  this  strong, 
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sane  body  of  earnest  young  Christian  workers  we  owe  the 
aboHtion  of  the  sentimental  in  the  rehgious  feeUng  of  the 
student  body,  and  the  substitution  of  practical,  common  sense 
views  of  religious  service,  particularly  in  regard  to  missions. 

There  is  apparent  throughout  the  school  a  keen,  intelligent 
interest  in  missions.  There  is  a  Missionary  Normal  Train- 
ing Class,  composed  of  volunteers,  who  asked  to  be  trained 
for  leadership.  This  class  is  mider  the  guidance  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty. 

In  addition,  there  are  two  Mission  Study  Circles,  and  two 
Mission  Reading  Circles,  likewise  conducted  by  members  of 
the  Faculty. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  also  has  a  monthly  missionary  service, 
forming  one  of  the  regular  weekly  exercises. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  of  missions,  three  of  our  student^ 
are  on  the  foreign  field,  and  three  are  in  the  Seminary. 

The  students  conduct  a  sunrise  prayer-meeting  each  day. 
These  meetings  are  very  inspiring. 

Annually  a  protracted  meeting  is  held  in  the  Chapel,  in 
connection  with  the  meeting  of  some  one  of  our  Baptist 
churches  in  the  city.  Many  students  have  been  converted  in 
these  gatherings. 

Thus  in  these  ways,  and  in  some  not  here  noted,  the  school 
strives  to  inculcate  the  Christian  graces,  to  teach  our  girls 
to  seek  womanliness,  worth,  and  the  wisdom  that  cometh 
from  above. 

Alumnae  Notes 

The  Baptist  University  has  granted  seventy-seven  diplomas 
to  seventy-three  young  women — four  of  them  having  re- 
ceived two  diplomas  each.  Three  A.M.  degrees,  sixty-four 
A.B.  degrees,  two  diplomas  in  music,  two  in  expression  and 
six  in  art  have  been  granted  to  students.  All  except  three 
of  the  alumnae  are  North  Carolina  girls.  Miss  Mary  John- 
son of  Virginia  and  Misses  Eva  Smith  and  Sallie  Rogers  of 
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South  Carolina  have  each  taken  the  A.B.  degree  from  our 
college. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  somthing  over  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  alumnae  are  directly  engaged  in  school  work 
at  present. 

Miss  Edith  Taylor  ("05)  has  charge  of  the  third  grade  in 
the  High  Point  Public  Schools. 

Miss  Margery  Kesler  ('02)  is  teaching  at  Brownwood, 
Texas,  in  Howard  Payne  College.  She  is  one  of  our  most 
enthusiastic  alumnae. 

Misses  Beulah  Bowden  (02),  Irene  Haire  ("05)  and 
Cora  Ervin  ("05)  are  studying  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Miss  Minnie  Sutton  (02)  and  Miss  Victoria  Pickler  (06) 
have  become  the  brides  of  Mr.  Thomas  Howey  and  Mr.  Jos. 
A.  Williams,  respectively,  during  the  past  season.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howey  are  living  in  Rocky  Mount,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williams  in  Hope  Mills.  Just  here  one  is  reminded  of  the 
kitchen  utensils  given  to  Miss  Sutton  as  her  class  trophy, 
since  it  was  the  opinion  of  her  class-mates  that  she  would  be 
married  very  soon  after  her  graduation. 

Miss  Isabelle  Gulley  (04)  is  teaching  in  the  High  School 
in  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Lee  Bivens  (06)  is  engaged  in  school  work  at 
■Unionville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lizzie  Parker  (02)  is  Lady  Principal  of  Orangeburg 
College,  S.  C.  Formerly  she  was  Professor  of  Art  in  the 
Orangeburg  College. 

Mrs.  K.  M.  Dozier  ("03)  (nee  Maude  Burke),  who  is 
doing  mission  work  in  Japan,  has  moved  to  her  new  home 
at  Sasebo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dozier  are  the  first  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries to  go  to  this  station.  She  wrote  a  most  charming 
letter  to  the  college  Y.  W.  C.  A.  a  short  time  ago,  telling 
them  something  of  her  work  and  daily  life. 
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■    Miss  Mamie  Meeks  ('06)  has  work  in  the  Graded  School 
at  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Miss  Nina  Brown  ('06)  is  teaching  at  Mt.  Moriah  Acad- 
emy, near  Clayton.  ^ 

Miss  Sophie  Lanneau  (02),  who  sailed  for  China  last  fall, 
is  stationed  at  Suchan,  which  place  is  known  as  the  Venice 
of  China.  One  takes  a  boat  at  the  back  door  and  goes  out 
to  make  calls  or  to  shop.  Miss  Lanneau  is  now  busily  en- 
gaged in  studying  the  language,  but  plays  tennis  for  recrea- 
tion. She  is  with  the  family  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Britton,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College  and  who  has  been  in  China 
for  some  years. 

Our  Distinguished  Guests 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  our  life  at  B.  U.  W. 
this  year  was  the  dinner  given  by  President  and  Mrs.  Vann 
to  Mr.  W.  N.  Hartshorn,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Marion  Lawrance,  General  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
W.  C.  Pearce,  Secretary  of  the  Adult  Department,  of  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association.  Invited  to  meet 
these  gentlemen  were  Governor  Glenn,  Mayor  Johnson,  and 
the  Sunday  school  superintendents  of  Raleigh. 

The  conversation  at  dinner  consisted  chiefly  in  discussion 
of  Sunday  school  organization,  this  most  important  branch  of 
Christian  work ;  but  with  the  serious  were  mingled  many  in- 
teresting experiences,  spicy  anecdotes,  and  brilliant  repartee, 
the  whole  making  the  occasion  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

After  dinner  a  reception  was  held  by  the  Sunday  schools 
of  the  city  in  honor  of  our  distinguished  guests,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  N.  B.  Broughton,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  North  Carolina.  The  program  consisted  of  ad- 
dresses by  the  Governor,  the  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Joseph  G. 
Brown,  followed  by  responses  from  Messrs.  Hartshorn,  Law- 
rance  and  Pearce.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Faculty  and 
the  University  choir. 
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There  is  nothing  more  helpful  than  intercourse  with  those 
whose  lives  are  employed  in  unselfish  service  to  their  fellow- 
men.  We  hope  that  our  friends  will  come  again  and  give 
us  a  new  impulse  towards  the  things  which  are  really  worth 
while. 

Notes 

On  November  17,  1907,  Frederick  Warde,  the  great  Shake- 
spearian lecturer,  actor  and  critic,  lectured  to  a  large  and 
cultured  audience  in  the  college  auditorium  on  "Shakespeare 
and  His  Works."  His  scholarly  attainments,  his  successful 
experience  as  an  actor,  his  versatility  as  a  lecturer,  make  him 
easilv  the  foremost  lecturer  on  the  American  platform  to- 
day. He  held  his  audience  by  the  masterly  treatment  of  his 
subject,  all  feeling  that  he  had  by  his  sympathetic  interpre- 
tation brought  them  into  a  greater  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  master-mind. 

Jessie  Eldridge  Southwick  is  coming  in  February,  and  will 
give  Mackaye's  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  in  the  University  Chapel. 
This  drama  is  splendid  literature,  and  rendered  by  such  an 
interpreter  as  Mrs.  Southwick,  one  is  sure  to  feel  both  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  and  the  dramatic  action.  In  face  and 
figure  Mrs.  Southwick  fills  well  the  part. 

Members  of  the  Dramatic  Club  will  render  Browning's 
play,  "A  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon,"  some  time  in  March.  "To 
say  that  there  is  anything  in  its  subject  save  what  is  lovely, 
true,  deeply  affecting,  full  of  the  best  emotion,  the  most 
earnest  feeling,  and  the  most  true  and  tender  source  of 
interest,  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  light  in  the  sun  and  no 
heat  in  blood.  It  is  full  of  genius,  natural  and  great 
thoughts,  profound  and  yet  simple  and  beautiful  in  its 
vigor." 

The  second  of  the  artist  concert  series  was  given  by 
the  Schubert  String  Quartette  from  Boston  the  evening  of 
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November  15th,  who  presented  a  varied  and  pleasing  pro- 
gram from  the  classic  G  major  quartette  (No.  2)  by  Beeth- 
oven to  the  so-called  Negro  Quartette  by  Dvorak,  based  on 
Southern  negro  melodies.  The  performance  was  artistic 
in  every  respect. 

The  second  Faculty  concert  was  given  Thursday  after- 
noon, November  21st,  at  5  o'clock,  by  Mr.  Wade  R.  Brown, 
organist,  assisted  by  Misses  Helen  and  Harriette  Day, 
vocalists. 

The  third  recital  of  the  Faculty  series  was  given  by  Miss 
Bessie  Futrell,  pianist,  the  afternoon  of  December  2d,  at  5 
o'clock. 

The  University  has  adopted  the  "In  Excelsis"  hymnal  for 
use  in  chapel  exercises.  The  hymnal  is  edited  by  R.  S.  Mac- 
Arthur,  D.D.,  pastor  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  New  York. 
This  insures  the  best  culture  for  the  students  in  church  music, 
as  the  hymnal  includes  only  the  best  hymns  and  music  of  all 
ages.  This  hmynal  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  First 
Church  of  Raleigh. 

A  Christmas  musical  was  given  in  the  Chapel  just  before 
the  close  of  school  for.  the  holiday  vacation,  a  custom  to  be 
hereafter  followed  annually.  A  number  of  the  Faculty  as 
well  as  the  college  choir,  trained  by  Mr.  Brown  especially 
for  this  occasion,  furnished  the  music.  The  processional 
hymns  and  the  Christmas  carols  and  anthems  as  well  as  the 
solos  were  beautifully  sung,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  cre- 
ated was  one  long  to  be  remembered  for  its  Christmas  spirit. 
Dr.  Vann's  remarks  on  "The.  First  Christmas  Greetings," 
finished  and  appropriate,  were  entirely  worthy  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Just  before  dawn,  while  it  was  still  moonlight,  the 
college  choir  repeated  some  of  the  carols  as  a  serenade  to 
some  of  the  Faculty — making  music  that  was  rarely  sweet, 
with  their  fresh,  girlish  voices,  suggesting  that  first  Christ- 
mas long  ago. 
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SChOOLS 

The  University  offers  courses  in  the  following  schools, 
each  having  its  distinct  faculty : 

I.  School  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science. 

II.  School  of  Elocution. 

III.  School  of  Music. 

IV.  School  of  Art. 

V.     School  of  Business. 

The  University  was  founded  by  the  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion for  the  higher  education  of  our  young  women.  It  is 
centrally  located  in  the  Capital  City,  where  the  social,  civic 
and  religious  advantages  of  the  city  are  open  to  its  students. 


BAPTIST  UNIVERSITY  BULLETIN 


A  Word  to  hjigS^  School  Graduates 


HON.  J.  Y.  JOYNEH,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


With  the  estabhshment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pubHc 
high  schools,  in  eighty-one  counties,  under  the  High  School 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1907,  in  addition  to  the 
excellent  private  high  schools,  the  city  public  high  schools, 
and  the  associational  and  denominational  high  schools,  high 
school  instruction  and  preparation  for  college  ought  to  be 
within  easy  reach  of  many  more  boys  and  girls  of  this  State, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts,  than  ever  before.  There 
ought  logically,  therefore,  to  be  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  attending  the  various  colleges  of  the 
State. 

Hundreds  of  the  students  of  these  high  schools  will  soon 
be  called  upon  to  decide  whether  they  shall  conclude  their 
preparation,  through  education,  for  the  work  of  men  and 
women  in  the  world  now  and  assume  the  active  duties  of  that 
work  at  an  early  and  immature  age  with  incomplete  prepara- 
tion, or  whether  they  will  continue  that  preparation  by  enter- 
ing college.  The  importance  of  this  decision  and  the  issues 
that  hang  upon  it  make  this  hour  in  the  life  of  the  high- 
school  graduates  one  of  the  crises  in  life. 

In  view  of  this  important  decision  that  must  be  made  b)^ 
so  many  boys  and  girls  this  year,  in  all  of  whom  I  feel  a 
deep  interest  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
State,  I  desire  to  submit  a  few  reasons  for  continuing  their 
preparation,  through  education,  at  college. 

I.  Carefully  collected  statistics  show  that  college  training 
increases  earning  capacity  and  multiplies  chances  of  success 
in  a  world  in  which  competition  is  growing  sharper  every 
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year,  and  in  which  the  number  of  trained  and  educated 
workers  is  increasing  every  year.  According  to  these  sta- 
tistics, it  has  been  estimated  that  one  out  of  forty  of  the 
college  graduates  has  reached  honorable  distinction  in  their 
work,  while  only  one  in  ten  thousand  of  those  that  have  not 
graduated  from  college  has  reached  distinction.  In  other 
words,  the  chances  of  the  college  graduate  for  successful 
distinction  in  his  chosen  work,  as  against  the  person  without 
college  training  and  graduation,  are  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  one. 

2.  It  is  the  divine,  supreme  duty  of  every  individual  to 
make  the  most  possible  of  himself  or  herself,  to  fit  himself  or 
herself  to  be  the  best  and  to  do  the  best.  College  training, 
through  f idler  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  individual, 
is  necessary  to  this. 

3.  "The  purpose  of  education  is  not  to  make  a  living  but 
to  make  a  life."  What  the  life  is  will  depend,  first  of  all, 
largely  upon  the  ideal  of  life  formed  in  youth.  Through 
association  with  scholarly  teachers,  holding,  by  their  teach- 
ings and  their  examples,  lofty  ideals  constantly  before  their 
students ;  through  social  contact  and  competition  in  class- 
room, in  literary  society  halls  with  ambitious  struggling 
youth  with  high  ideals,  on  high  purposes  bent ;  through  con- 
stant association  with  the  high  thoughts  and  noble  feelings 
of  great  minds  and  lofty  souls  embodied  in  literature  and 
available  in  college  libraries  and  class-rooms,  college  Mfe 
offers  the  best  opportunity  for  the  elevation  of  ideals  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  that  strength  of  mind  and  spirit  called 
character  which  constitutes  all  that  is  of  eternal  worth  in  life. 

4.  College  education  enlarges  the  horizon  of  life,  increases 
capacity  to  enjoy  it — to  get  more  out  of  it  and  to  put  more 
into  it.  It  gives  the  power  to  become  the  heir  of  all  the 
ages,  thereby  making  the  individual  life  as  broad,  as  deep, 
as  long,  as  the  race  life. 

"Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 
"Better  a  year  of  culture  and  knowledge  and  love  than 
four  score  and  ten  of  a  life  shut  about  by  a  high  wall  of 
ignorance  and  narrowness,  in  which  the  sunshine  of  intellec- 
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tual  sympathy  can  not  fall,  and  through  which  its  breezes 
can  not  blow." 

5.  It  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day,  then,  that  college 
education  increases  the  power  to  serve  which  is,  after  all,  the 
true  end  of  all  education  and  of  all  life. 


Opportunities  far  Study  in  Raleigh 


COL.   PEED  A.   OLDS. 


Raleigh  has  taken  the  truly  proud  position  of  center  of 
school  life  in  all  North  Carolina.  And  v/hen  one  realizes 
that  here  there  are  thirteen  public  schools  and  fourteen 
private  ones,  the  latter  mainly  colleges,  and  that  these  have 
no  fewer  than  280  teachers  in  their  faculties  and  seven 
thousand  scholars,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  no  idle  boast  to 
say  that  Raleigh  stands  at  the  very  head  and  front  of  the 
great  educational  movement,  to  the  music  of  which  North 
Carolina  is  now  throbbing  from  the  ocean  to  the  western 
border-line.  It  is  a  very  noble  position  to  hold,  and  the 
school-life  here  gives  an  added  charm  to  the  city  and  im- 
presses itself  profoundly  upon  visitors. 

Raleigh  as  the  center  of  the  State  government  occupies 
a  most  definite  position,  and  this  gives  it,  of  course,  a  tone 
and  adds  to  the  uplift.  Teachers  and  scholars  have,  there- 
fore, opportunities  of  seeing  the  very  heart  of  the  State,  "^o 
to  speak,  and  to  share  in  many  things  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found.  The  public  buildings  of  all  kinds,  not  forgetting 
that  great  educator,  the  State  Museum;  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  great  numbers  of  teachers,  coming  from  many 
States  and  communities ;  the  further  opportunity  of  seeing 
representatives  of  all  parts  of  the  State;  the  advantages 
which  are  offered  by  the  lecture  courses,  the  concerts  and 
recitals,  the  city  life  and  its  environment,  are  things  which  go 
far  to  make  school-life  what  it  should  be.  an  inspiration  to 
other  places. 

Raleigh  has  the  largest  school  population  in  proportion  to 
its  size  of  any  city  in  all  the  Uinted  States ;  and  in  fact,  no 
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place  of  twice  the  population  can  show  so  gvezt  a  proportion. 
The  climate  is  all  that  could  be  wished ;  mild,  but  not  to  the 
degree  of  enervation,  with  an  admirably  distributed  rainfall 
and  temperature,  and  with  such  a  record  for  health  as  to 
make  the  city  prominent  in  this  regard  as  in  other  ways. 

The  facilities  for  travel  in  all  directions  are  very  marked. 
New  York  seems  but  a  night  away,  and  so  is  Florida,  while 
the  coast  and  the  mountains  are  nigh  at  hand  and  the  rail- 
ways give  quick  touch  with  every  part  of  the  State.  The 
city  in  itself  presents  many  and  peculiar  attractions,  the  most 
charming  of  these  being  that  fine  and  high  social  life  which 
marks  an  old  community ;  that  splendid  blending  of  what  so 
many  people  are  pleased  to  call  the  "Old  South  and  the 
New" ;  where  good  manners  and  fine  breeding  and  courtesy 
and  regard  have  not  passed  out  of  fashion,  and  where  hospi- 
tality stands  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  virtues ; 
and  yet,  where  the  fact  that  this  is  1908  and  that  the  v/orld 
has  moved  and  is  yet  moving  is  not  forgotten. 

The  Baptist  University  for  Women  is  in  the  city's  very 
heart,  and  it  has  come  to  be  a  prime  factor  in  school  develop- 
ment. Its  musical  department  stands  as  high  as  that  of  any 
school  in  the  South,  perhaps,  and  the  attention  to  detail  has 
brought  this  about.  The  great  Baptist  population  of  North 
Carolina,  which  for  many  a  year  has  shown  such  vigor  and 
grasp  of  situation,  has  put  this  University  on  a  plane  beside 
Wake  Forest,  which  has  been  the  peculiar  pride  and  hope  of 
this  powerful  denomination  for  so  many  years,  and  hence  it 
it  was  that  the  University  sprang  into  existence  so  vv'ell 
equipped.  It  has  been  fortunate  in  its  management,  and  the 
personal  element,  always  of  such  marked  importance,  has  in 
its  case  been  peculiarly  effective  and  powerful. 

The  association  of  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  this  insti- 
tution with  those  of  the  others  in  the  city,  and  their  touch 
with  the  general  life  have  not  failed  to  broaden  and  benefit 
them  and  those  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact. 

The  beauty  of  the  country  lying  immediately  around  the 
city,  the  suburbs  of  which,  instead  of  being  ragged  and  for- 
bidding, as  they  are  in  many  places,  are  inviting,  is  no  small 
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factor  in  the  location  of  an  institution  of  learning  here,  and 
teachers  and  students  alike  appreciate  this  feature.  Raleigh 
is  ringed  with  public  and  private  institutions,  of  high  and 
low  degree,  and  these  attract  visitors  from  every  part  of  the 
State,  while  they  are,  of  course,  open  to  residents;  and  to 
those  who  wish  to  make  special  studies  the  opportunities  are 
numerous  and  the  advantages  great.  The  fine  libraries,  of 
which  there  are  two,  open  always,  are  important  adjuncts 
and  are  very  greatly  used  by  students,  this  very  use  showing 
the  progress  made  in  recent  years  and  of  that  closer  study 
which  it  has  brought  about.  Then,  too,  the  office  of  the 
eminent  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction  is  here,  and  his 
good  influence  is  no  small  factor  in  the  work  which  is  done. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  students  of  the 
schools  in  Raleigh  have  made  a  splendid  record  everywhere 
for  deportment  and  for  the  quality  of  their  instruction.  It 
remains  for  the  Baptist  University  for  Women  to  persevere 
in  keeping  up  this  high  standard. 


What  the  University  for  Women  \r\as  to  Offer 

Many  young  women  are  already  casting  about  for  the  best 
college  in  which  to  study  next  fall.  This  question  is  of 
prime  importance  to  all,  and  to  many  it  is  vital.  For  while 
some  would  do  well  almost  anywhere  and  others  would  do 
well  nowhere,  in  many  cases  the  student's  future  will  depend 
upon  the  school  selected. 

Several  considerations  should  influence  one's  choice  of  a 
college,  as  location,  convenience  of  access,  healthfulness, 
grade  and  quality  of  teaching,  expenses,  and  spiritual  atmos- 
phere. So,  that  these  young  women  may  know  what  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  this  institution  the  following 
facts  are  submitted : 

With  five  railroad  systems  running  twelve  passenger  trains 
daily,  Raleigh  is  easily  accessible,  and  with  its  various  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines  one  may  quickly  communicate 
with  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State.  And  then,  as  the  center 
of  the  civic  and  the  religious  life  of  the  State  it  offers  a  sort 
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of  culture  not  to  be  gained  from  books  and  that  can  hardly 
be  furnished  by  any  other  community.  And  as  to  its  health- 
fulness,  one  would  scarcely  know  where  to  look  for  a  better 
showing  in  this  respect. 

In  the  instruction  given,  our  first  concern  is  for  the  hon- 
esty and  thoroughness  of  the  teaching.  The  curriculum 
for  the  School  of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Philosophy  was  pro- 
jected upon  those  of  our  colleges  for  boys,  but  suitably 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  girls.  Compare  the  courses  offered 
in  our  catalogue  with  those  given  in  other  colleges  for 
women ;  if  possible,  do  this  in  conference  with  one  who  is 
somewhat  familiar  with  college  work.  With  two  exceptions, 
heads  of  departments  teach  only  one  subject,  and  they  are 
employed  because  of  their  proficiency  in  that  subject.  This 
would  seem  to  secure  better  results  than  are  possible  when 
one  must  teach  two  or  more  subjects.  Note  also  that  the 
full  professors,  after  graduating  in  some  college,  have  pur- 
sued their  specialties  in  some  of  the  great  universities  in 
America  or  abroad.  The  one  exception  is  the  head  of  the 
Latin  department,  who  is  an  A.B.  of  Vassar  and  who  has 
shown  herself  an  expert  in  her  department.  The  assistants 
in  English,  Mathematics  and  the  Languages  are  graduates 
respectively  of  Shorter  (with  subsequent  study  at  Chicago), 
our  own  institution  (with  subsequent  study  at  Chicago), 
Wake  Forest  and  Trinity. 

Several  regular  courses  are  offered  in  Pedagogy,  counting 
for  the  A.B.  degree,  and  a  special  short  course  is  given  for 
public-school  teachers. 

Lovers  of  Art,  whether  in  oil,  china  decoration,  or  design- 
ing, may  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  this  school.  The  Studio, 
ample,  light  and  airy,  is  equipped  with  casts,  pottery,  brass, 
vase  forms,  etc.,  for  all  varieties  of  Art  study.  In  suitable 
weather,  out-door  study  and  sketching  are  important  features 
in  the  work  of  this  department.  In  applied  design  one  may 
acquire  proficiency  in  china  decoration,  leather  tooling,  sten- 
ciling and  practical  artistic  designing  as  applied  in  many  of 
the  useful  arts.  The  Studio  has  its  own  kiln,  in  which  the 
painted  ware  is  fired.     Sometimes,  with  the  consent  of  pa- 


rents,  students  are  taken  for  a  week's  visit  to  the  art  galler- 
ies in  Washington  or  New  York  for  the  study  of  the  master- 
pieces there.  The  Professor  of  this  department  received  her 
special  training  in  the  New  York  School  of  Art,  Cooper 
Union  Art  School,  the  School  of  Applied  Design,  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  Studio  of  Mounier,  and  in  the  Chase  Class  of 
London.  Her  assistant,  after  finishing  the  Art  course  in 
this  institution,  spent  a  year  of  study  in  the  School  of  Deco- 
rative and  Applied  Art  in  New  York. 

The  School  of  Music  has  made  a  reputation  throughout  the 
State  and  beyond  our  borders.  Instruction  is  given  in  Piano, 
Pipe  Organ,  Violin,  and  Voice,  and  the  equipment  embraces 
thirty-eight  upright  pianos,  two  grands,  claviers,  a  pedal 
reed  organ  for  practicing,  and  an  elegant  three-manual  pipe 
organ,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  effective  in  the  South. 
The  Dean  of  the  Music  school  no  longer  needs  introduction 
in  the  State. 

The  Professor  of  Violin  music  studied  under  Adolf  Haan 
and  for  five  years  was  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Since  entering  this  institution  he  has  brought 
his  department  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  popularity. 
He  has  also  organized  the  Raleigh  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
with  twenty-seven  members,  of  which  he  is  conductor. 

The  Voice  department  has  grown  so  within  the  last  few 
years  that  it  requires  all  the  time  of  two  teachers.  The  head 
of  the  department  received  her  training  under  Charles  B. 
Stephens  and  Arthur  J.  Hubbard,  of  Boston,  Charles  McKin- 
ly,  of  New  York,  and  Mmme.  Matza  von  Niesson  Stone,  in 
Berlin.     Her  assistant  had  similar  advantages. 

The  School  of  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture  is  in  charge 
of  an  A.B.  of  Adrian  College  and  an  O.M.  of  Emerson 
College  of  Oratory.  She  has  also  done  graduate  work  at 
Harvard.  She  has  an  assistant  who  gives  her  whole  time  to 
Physical  Culture.  Candidates  for  graduation  in  this  school 
are  required  to  do  all  the  literary  work  prescribed  for  the 
A.B.  degree  except  that  in  Modern  Languages,  Biology  and 
Chemistry. 

In  addition  to  the  drill  given  indoors,  in  suitable  weather 
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students  are  exercised  in  an  outdoor  gymnasium,  which  is 
,  equipped  with  swings,  swinging  rings,  teeter  ladders,  chest- 
bars,  the  giant-stride  and  horizontal  bars.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  session  the  College  Physician  examines  and  measures 
each  student,  and  in  conference  with  the  director  of  the 
department,  prescribes  the  form  of  training  that  each  student 
is  to  receive. 

The  institution  contains  a  library  of  two  thousand  volumes, 
mostly  reference  books,  relating  to  all  subjects  taught  in  the 
school.  In  addition  to  this,  the  students  have  free  access  to 
the  Rainey  and  State  libraries,  two  blocks  away. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  girls  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  the  trustees  and  management.  A  regular  department  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  established  four  years  ago,  is  in  charge 
of  a  full  graduate  in  theology,  and  offers  several  courses  that 
count  for  the  A.B.  degree.  In  addition  to  this  school-work, 
there  are  several  weekly  Bible-study  classes,  mission-study 
classes,  personal  workers'  classes,  a  Y.  W.  C.  Association, 
daily  students'  prayer-meetings,  and  a  monthly  mission  so- 
ciety meeting — all  voluntary,  of  course,  and  showing  a  grati- 
fying attendance. 

The  government  is  administered  largely  by  the  students 
themselves  as  a  self-governed  bod}^,  with  final  appeal  to  the 
faculty.  A  Lady  Principal  overlooks  the  general  deportment 
of  the  girls,  and  a  Matron  looks  after  the  order  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  buildings.   . 

The  Infirrnary  is  in  charge  of  a  lady  physician  and  a 
nurse,  who  are  employed  by  the  year.  A  fee  of  $5.00  from 
each  student  secures  their  services  at  call,  and  also  the  use 
of  the  infirmary  and  ordinary  emergency  medicines  free  of 
other  charge. 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  school  the  fees  were  fixed  by  the 
trustees  as  nearly  at  cost  as  possible.  Everybody,  officers 
and  teachers,  is  paid  a  stated  salary,  and  a  finance  committee 
of  the  trustees  goes  over  the  books  and  accounts  once  a 
month. 

The  cost  of  literary  tuition,  board,  heat,  light,  library, 
gymnasium  fees,  physician,  nurse  and  ordinary  medicines, 
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is  $194.00  per  session.  In  the  Club,  which  is  meant  for  j^irls 
financially  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  in  the  Main  Building 
and  where  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  students  board 
each  session,  the  above  figures  are  reduced  about  $40.00  by 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  domestic  service 
per  day.  It  is  doubtful  if  equal  advantages  can  be  obtained 
so  cheaply  in  any  other  Southern  school. 


To  Our  Alumnae  and  Matriculates 

If  the  University  is  to  achieve  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
founded,  it  must  have  the  help  and  co-operation  of  its  daugh- 
ters. During  the  past  eight  years  your  Alma  Mater  has 
enjoyed  almost  unparalleled  success  in  every  direction.  From 
one  building  she  has  grown  to  five,  with  well-appointed  reci- 
tation-rooms and  admirably  equipped  laboratories ;  from  a 
debt  of  $43,000.00  to  an  endowment  of  $37,500.00;  from  220 
students  the  first  year  to  403  during  the  present  session. 
There  has  been  growth  in  many  other  directions,  of  which 
the  brevity  of  this  article  forbids  even  the  mention.  With 
these  rapid  strides  in  a  material  and  numerical  way,  the 
intellectual  side  has  in  no  wise  been  neglected.  Her  faculty 
has  from  time  to  time  been  enlarged  and  strengthened  and 
her  curriculum  has  been  raised  and  broadened,  till  now  in 
standard  and  breadth  of  culture  she  yields  to  none  of  her 
older  sisters  in  the  South. 

But,  young  women,  a  college  is  not  made  by  its  numerous 
buildings,  or  its  magnificent  equipment,  or  its  high  standards 
alone ;  every  daughter,  alumna  or  mxatriculate,  who  leaves  its 
halls  is  part  of  its  being.  Those  who  have  gone  out  from 
the  B.  U.  W.  now  number  more  than  a  thousand,  scattered 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  You,  wherever  you  may  be, 
developed  to  full  womanhood,  are  influencing  those  whom 
you  touch  and  unconsciously  helping  to  mould  the  commun- 
ity in  which  you  live.  Many  have  become  teachers  in  the 
public  and  high  schools,  and  every  one  is  lending  her  part 
towards  influencing  her  fellows  and  building  her  community. 
It  is  this  influence  and  sentiment  which  we  urge  you  to  utilize 
for  your  Alma  Mater. 
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With  the  care  of  the  already  large  attendance  and  the 
larger  numbers  at  which  the  University  aims,  and  with  the 
many  other  demands  upon  his  time,  it  is  becoming  harder  and 
harder  for  the  President  even  to  visit  all  the  communities, 
much  less  the  individual  young  women  who  expect  to  attend 
college.  With  the  average  girl  a  word  of  advice  or  encour- 
agement frequently  turns  her  towards  the  college  of  which 
she  has  heard.  The  burden,  then,  falls  upon  you.  Not  to 
have  new  students  in  larger  numbers,  chosen  from  those  best 
prepared,  means  to  stand  still,  go  backards.  Will  you  not 
seize  the  present  and  use  your  opportunities  ?  Every  college 
must  depend  for  its  influence  largely  upon  its  numbers. 
Shall  yours  suffer  for  lack  of  your  support?  You  are  on 
the  ground  and  personally  know  those  who  are  going  to 
college,  and  in  most  instances  they  will  listen  to  your  advice. 
Will  you  not  give  this  for  your  Alma  Mater,  and  then  put 
your  President  in  correspondence  with  every  such  young 
woman?  What  a  great  gathering  of  students  should  we 
have  in  September  should  even  a  few  of  our  matriculates 
and  alumnae  pursue  such  a  course.  See  to  it  that  every 
young  woman  who  leaves  for  college  from  your  community 
leaves  for  B.  U.  W.  It  behooves  you  to  place  your  Alma 
Mater  uppermost  in  every  community  and  deepest  in  every 
heart.  Then  young  women  shall  build  for  young  women  a 
school  to  which  all  will  proudly  rally  and  of  which  all  will 
justly  be  proud.  Upon  you  this  school  depends  for  her  good 
name ;  hold  it  unsullied.  To  you  more  and  more  must  she 
look  for  numbers;  rally  to  her  support.  What  a  magnifi- 
cent achievement  should  1909  bring  us  to  celebrate  the  pass- 
ing of  the  500  mark !     It  lies  within  your  power. 

B.  U.  W.  CLUBS. 

In  many  counties  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  graduates 
and  matriculates  to  make  possible  the  organization  of  B.  U. 
W.  Clubs.  These  should  be  organized  as  fast  as  possible  for 
the  purpose  of  personal  contact  and  of  discussing  the  best 
things  for  your  Alma  Mater.  Thus  you  will  guard  and 
keep  alive  her  interests  and  also  promote,  at  the  same  time, 
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tlie  spirit  of  higher  education  for  women  in  your  community 
and  in  the  State. 

In  many  institutions  these  clubs,  where  the  membership  is 
sufficiently  large  to  prevent  its  being  burdensome,  establish 
a  scholarship  to  be  used  by  students  from  their  county,  or 
half  a  scholarship  to  be  supplemented  by  a  club  from  another 
county  and  used  alternately  by  them.  This  may  be  continued 
till  the  fund  becomes  self-sustaining  and  thus  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  students'  aid  fund  or  an  alumnae  and  matriculates 
endowment. 

If  any  one  should  be  interested,  write  to  the  President  and 
you  can  be  furnished  with  the  names  of  all  the  young  women 
in  your  county  who  have  attended  the  B.  U.  W. 

OUR  STUDENTS    WHO  ARE  TEACHERS. 

Many  of  you  have  become  teachers  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  of  the  State.  It  is  our  desire  to  be  of  the  best 
possible  aid  to  you.  We  hope  to  have  in  the  near  future  a 
complete  file  of  such  students  for  reference,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  help  them  to  secure  the  best  positions.  Write  to 
the  President  about  your  wishes  and  let  him  aid  you. 

POSITIONS. 

Many  of  you,  teachers  and  others,  know  of  vacancies  which 
could  be  filled  well  by  some  B.  U.  W.  girl.  Notify  the  Presi- 
dent of  all  such  places  and  see  to  it  that  a  B.  U.  W.  girl 
secures  one. 

Thus,  working  together,  student  with  college  and  college 
with  student,  may  a  place  be  built  for  both  student  and 
college.  Thus  may  womanhood  be  exalted  to  a  higher  influ- 
ence in  shaping  and  sharing  the  destiny  of  man. 
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To  Those  Who  May  Enter  the  B.  U.  W.  Next  Session 

Many  young  women  are  now  debating  in  their  own  minds 
where  they  shall  enter  college  this  coming  session.  The 
decision  of  this  important  question  may  largely  determine 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  future  life  of  the  individual.  A 
word  of  advice  to  those  who  contemplate  entering  the  Bap- 
tist University  for  Women  next  session  may  be  apropos  at 
this  time. 

The  University  seeks  to  attract  but  one  kind  of  student; 
that  is,  the  thoughtful,  earnest,  industrious  young  woman 
who  is  anxious  to  attain  the  highest  and  noblest  culture, 
fitting  herself  for  usefulness  in  life.  It  does  not  want  the 
frivolous  and  flighty,  whose  highest  ambition  is  merely  to 
have  a  good  time  and  do  as  little  work  as  possible.  Such 
students  do  not  find  congenial  companionship  or  surround- 
ings here,  and  are  advised  to  go  elsewhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  serious-minded  young  women  in  search  of  high-grade 
literary  or  musical  training,  as  good  as  can  be  had  in  the 
South,  will  find  a  congenial  atmosphere  here  with  hundreds 
of  other  young  women  equally  earnest  and  industrious. 

Those  who  contemplate  entering  the  school  this  coming 
session  should  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  a  definite  decision 
and  notifying  the  management.  Last  session  at  least  twenty- 
five  young  women  failed  to  gain  admission,  all  the  rooms 
being  taken  before  their  applications  were  received. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  student  body  return  each  year,  and 
this  leaves  vacancies  for  a  comparatively  limited  number  of 
new  students.  Early  application  must  be  made  to  secure 
boarding  accommodations.  The  University  has  always  en- 
joyed wide  popularity  on  account  of  its  excellent  corps  of 
instructors  in  all  departments,  the  high  grade  of  work  done 
by  the  student  body,  the  superiority  of  its  location  and  the 
reasonableness  of  its  prices.  Because  of  these  reasons  it  has 
not  the  room  at  present  to  accommodate  the  hundreds  wlio 
seek  admission  to  its  doors,  and  on  this  account  it  is  necessary 
that  early  application  for  rooms  be  made. 
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Four  Hundred  Celebration 

On  the  morning  of  February  15th,  in  the  University  Audi- 
torium was  celebrated  a  very  interesting  event — the  passing 
of  the  four-hundred  mark  of  student  enrolhnent,  in  a  college 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  only  nine  years. 

Promptly  at  ten  o'clock  the  college  choir,  followed  by  the 
faculty  and  the  invited  guests  and  singing  the  processional 
hymn,  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,"  took  their  places  on  the 
platform.  It  was  a  spectacle  well  calculated  to  inspire  en- 
thusiasm !  We  had  among  us  that  morning  President  Brooks 
of  Baylor  University,  of  Texas,  who  happened  to  be  passing 
through  Raleigh ;  Governor  Glenn ;  Mr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels, 
the  editor  of  our  great  daily,  the  A^ews  and  Observer;  Pxv. 
Hight  C.  Moore,  editor  of  the  Biblical  Recorder,  beside  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees — Rev.  Livingston 
Johnson,  Mr.'  J.  W.  Bailey,  Mr.  N.  B.  Broughton,  Dr.  W.  C. 
Tyree  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Hunter.  Other  guests  were  Mr.  J.  W. 
Denmark,  Rev.  P.  G.  Elsom  and  Mr.  Z.  V.  Judd. 

After  the  preliminary  exercises,  President  Vann  introduced 
President  Brooks,  who  had  time  for  only  a  few  words,  but 
those  words  must  have  startled  some  into  wondering  if  they 
had  been  "born  again  in  the  sense  academic,"  and  into  seek- 
ing that  "new  birth"  in  order  that  they  might  not  waste  their 
college  opportunity. 

The  next  remarks  were  made  by  a  man  emih.ently  fitting 
the  occasion,  as  the  occasion  fitted  the  man.  Dr.  Vann  has 
rarely  ever  so  eclipsed  himself  in  wit  and  humor,  in  a  happy 
review  of  the  past  and  a  forecast  of  the  future  of  this  school, 
which  is  so  near  his  heart,  and  with  whose  brilliant  success 
he  has  had  so  much  to  do.  Dr.  Vann's  outlook  for  the 
future  was  based  upon  the  past,  and  may  he  see  his  prophecy 
realized ! — The  whole  block  occupied  by  the  University ;  a 
Conservatory  building  for  Mr.  Brown  to  expand  in ;  an  In- 
firmary for  Dr.  Dixon-Carroll,  Mrs.  Norwood  and  Aunt 
Minerva ;  more  dormitories ;  and,  of  course,  "the  Gym."  for 
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Miss  Phelps,  besides  an  endowment  fund  of  half  a  million. 
'All  this  Dr.  Vann  will  get,  for  God  has  shown  His  approval 
in  all  the  past  years  of  the  growth  of  this  school  and  is  con- 
stantly blessing  it  in  the  present.  Why  not  the  future  ?  "To 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  and  here  in  the  growth  of  the 
B.  U.  W.  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  truth  of  the  Master's 
words. 

Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Daniels  each  gave  his  own  individual 
view  of  the  usefulness  of  a  woman's  college,  and  the  remarks 
of  both  were  interesting  and  apropos  to  this  one  in  particular. 

Mr.  Joyner  touched  the  hearts  of  the  teachers  most,  per- 
haps, by  his  speaking  as  he  did  of  their  profession.  If  any 
one  thing  is  needed  more  than  another,  it  is  the  elevating,  the 
glorious  opportunity  of  the  teacher,  and  inspiring  the  girls  to 
look  to  that  for  usefulness  in  life. 

Governor  Glenn  closed  the  addresses  with  his  genial  re- 
marks, turning  the  aspirations  of  the  girls  inspired  by  the 
previous  speakers  towards  those  of  Christian  womanhood. 

The  singing  of  the  "Alma  Mater"  by  the  entire  student 
body  closed  these  exercises,  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
college  and  full  of  significance  and  inspiration. 
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The  purpose  of  this  Catalogue  is  to  set  forth  as  thoroughly 
as  its  limitations  will  permit,  the  scope,  the  character,  and  the 
system  of  the  work  of  the  Baptist  University  for  Women,  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

The  institution  was  founded  by  the  Baptist  State  Convention 
of  North  Carolina;  it  has  been  built  and  is  now  owned  and 
controlled  by  this  body,  represented  by  a  Board  of  Trustees.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  institutions  in  the  South  founded,  built  and 
conducted  by  the  Baptist  denomination.  The  desire  for  the 
institution  was  for  many  years  expressed  in  somewhat  this  form 
— "We  ought  to  do  in  higher  education  for  our  3roung  women 
what  we  have  done  in  Wake  Forest  College  for  our  young 
men."  When  we  say  in  the  Baptist  University  this  desire  is 
being  literally  fulfilled,  we  tell  the  whole  truth ;  though  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  work  is  identical,  since  this  can  scarcely 
be  desired.  The  standard  is  as  high,  the  culture  is  as  complete, 
and  the  ideals  are  identical — so  that  the  comparison  with  our 
college  for  young  men  will  convey  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  that  institution  a  better  idea  of  the  work  and  aims  of  this 
college  for  our  3'oung  women  than  may  be  conveyed  in  any 
other  way. 

In  the  prolonged  period  in  which  the  University  was  being 
built,  the  advocates  of  the  institution  argued  that  the  North 
Carolina  Baptists  believe  in  the  higher  education  of  women ; 
that  they  believe  in  the  power  of  women  in  the  realm  of  the 
home  and  of  the  church  to  serve  God  and  His  kingdom ;  that 
every  argument  for  the  education  of  young  men  is  but  the  more 
cogent  with  respect  to  young  women ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
obligation  to  ofifer  our  young  women  the  opportunity  of  the 
very  best  educational  advantages  at  the  lowest  possible  expense 
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and  the  wisdom  of  establishing  an  institution  under  the  control 
of  our  denomination  were  commended  to  us  on  the  highest 
grounds. 

How  well  this  estimate  of  the  convictions  of  our  people  was 
taken,  let  the  notable  opening  of  the  institution  in  September, 
1899,  bear  its  own  evidence.  From  one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
other,  the  students  came;  the  large  new  building  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  a  commodious  residence,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  necessities  of  the  institution,  and  adjoining  the  grounds 
already  occupied  by  the  University,  was  purchased  and  imme- 
diately filled  with  students.  This  fact  of  a  new  institution 
being  compelled  to  enlarge  its  provisions  in  the  very  hour  of 
its  opening  is  a  remarkable  one  in  educational  history,  and  is 
worthy  of  record  as  a  testimony  not  only  to  the  Baptist  people 
but  for  the  inspiration  of  all  who  uphold  education. 

The  growth  of  the  institution  since  has  been  scarcely  less  re- 
markable. Instead  of  one  building  with  which  the  college 
opened,  there  are  now  five  in  use  for  class-rooms  and  dormi- 
tories. 

The  Trustees  fixed  their  purpose  to  select  the  best  Faculty 
available.  They  were  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they 
had  no  ordinary  task,  and  that,  whatever  the  hazard,  they  were 
bound  to  establish  a  high  standard.  This  they  did,  employing 
a  numerous  Faculty  of  scholarly  men  and  women  and  providing 
every  facility  for  the  instruction,  training  and  keeping  of  the 
young  ladies  entrusted  to  them.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
they  were  so  clearly  justified  that  where  many  felt  that  re- 
trenchment would  be  the  order,  the  word  was  clear  to  go  for- 
ward ;  two  additional  buildings  were  purchased  and  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  for  teachers  and  the  grade  of  instruction 
have  been  raised  steadily  year  by  year. 

The  ideals  of  the  University  have  been  hinted  at.  Its  first 
intention  is  to  provide,  not  simply  instruction  of  the  noblest  and 
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most  thorough  sort,  but  iiistruction  made  perfect  in  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  But  for  this  desire  that  the  higher  education 
of  our  women  shall  be  Christian,  shall  be  surely,  definitely,  posi- 
tively Christian,  the  University  would  never  have  been  reared. 
It  is  the  supreme  purpose  of  those  who  have  the  institution  in 
charge  that  every  young  lady  who  may  enter  shall  receive  the 
fullness  of  Christ,  so  that  all  her  advantages  gained  may  be 
effective  to  God's  glory,  to  the  prosperity  of  her  church,  to  the 
comfort  and  honor  and  service  of  her  race. 

A  subsidiary  aim  is  that  the  advantages  of  the  institution  may 
be  offered  at  cost.  There  are  no  profits,  no  dividends.  The 
student  is  required  to  pay  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  her  and 
obtain  the  services  of  suitable  teachers.  The  cost  is  already 
decidedly  less  than  that  of  some  institutions  of  lower  grade.  In 
the  course  of  time  an  endowment  will  be  acquired.  Already 
a  loan  fund  is  being  accumulated.  And  besides,  a  club-plan 
has  been  effected  whereby  young  ladies  who  are  desirous  of 
helping  themselves  are  saved  considerable  expense. 

Although  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Trustees  to  maintain  a  high 
standard,  appreciating  the  conditions  in  North  Carolina,  they 
have  arranged  preparatory  courses,  whereby  young  ladies  may 
be  fitted  for  the  higher  work.  And  while  courses  leading  to 
degrees  are  offered  and  commended,  the  University  offers 
special  courses  in  any  of  its  departments,  and  certificates  will 
be  awarded  to  such  students  as  may  prove  worthy  of  them. 
The  opportunity  for  special  work  is  thoroughly  comprehensive. 
If  a  student  desires  to  take  the  Business  course,  the  Art  course, 
the  Music  course,  the  course  in  Science  or  any  of  the  Schools, 
it  may  be  done  on  the  terms  set  forth  herein. 

The  institution  is  admirably  located.  It  is  near  the  Capitol 
of  the  State  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  Raney  and  State 
libraries.  Within  three  blocks  to  the  west  and  the  southeast  are 
^e  First  Baptist  Church  and  the  Raleigh  Baptist  Tabernacle. 
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The  city  of  Raleigh  itself  is  notable  for  its  genuine  culture,  its 
quiet,  orderly  life,  and  its  beautiful  natural  environment.  No 
small  part  of  a  young  lady's  education  is  derived  from  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  Of  course,  proper  restric- 
tions are  put  upon  the  student  body,  and  contact  with  the  general 
life  of  the  city  is  so  guarded  that  it  may  occur  only  under  the 
most  desirable  conditions.  The  health  of  the  city  is  remarkable ; 
its  record  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  community  of  its  size 
the  world  over.  As  an  additional  safeguard,  a  woman  physi- 
cian, whose  skill  and  training  are  well  attested,  together  with  a 
trained  nurse,  looks  after  the  health  of  the  students. 

By  the  munificence  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Faircloth,  an  elegant  new 
building  was  erected  in  1904,  capable  of  accommodating  ninety- 
six  pupils  and  all  the  practice  pianos  and  claviers.  It  contains 
also  four  spacious  recitation-rooms  and  two  elegant  society 
halls.  This  makes  the  fourth  building  purchased  or  erected 
since  the  opening  of  the  school. 

The  University  looks  forward  with  every  assurance.  The 
period  of  greatest  trial  is  behind ;  the  task  of  fulfilling  the  hopes 
of  the  men  and  women  who  built  it  and  answering  the  yearning 
of  the  young  women  who  have  longed  for  its  completion,  and 
the  duty  of  glorifying  and  uplifting  the  human  race,  are  before 
it.  Well  located,  manned  with  a  noble  Faculty,  endowed  with 
the  sacrifices  and  prayers  of  a  great  religious  people,  living  in 
the  faith  in  which  it  was  founded  and  working  by  the  might 
and  will  of  the  Most  High,  it  is  capable  of  the  highest  service 
and  is  ready  to  render  it. 
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W.  N 
R.  N. 
John 
John 
J.  VV.  Bailey. 

J.    D.    BOUSHALL. 

S.  W.  Bkeweb. 
N.  B.  Bkoughton. 
Noah  Biggs. 
E.  McK.  Goodwin. 
r.  D.  Hale. 
J.  N.  Holding. 


Jones,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  President. 
SIMMS,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Vice-President. 
E.  Ray,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Secretary. 

T.   PuLLEN,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Treasurer. 


CAiiEY  J.  Hunter. 
L.  Johnson. 
W.  N.  Jones. 

J.   Y.  JOYNER. 

M.  L.  Kesleb. 
C.  B.  Justice. 

Jasper  C.  Massee. 
Stephen  MoIntyre. 


C.    E.   HOLTON. 

T.  S.  Franklin, 
w.  l.  poteat. 
John  T.  Pullen. 
-John  E.  Ray. 
O.  L.  Stringfield. 
W.  C.  Tyree. 
R.  W.  Winston. 
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Jf  inance  antr  ^wbiting  Committee 

J.  D.  BousHALL,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Chairman. 

Carey  J.  Hunter.  W.  N.  Jones.  R.  N.  Simms. 

JnriN  T.  Pullen. 
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((Officers!  of  Snsitruction  anti  ^bministratton 


R.   T.   VANN,  A.B.    (Wake   Forest);    S.   B.   T.   Seminary;    D.D.    (Fur- 
man   University ) , 
President. 

I.    ^cfjool  of  Sirts;,  ^fjilosfopfip  anb  B>timtt 

L.  D.  WATSON,  Ji\,  A.B.    (University  of  Georgia)  ;    Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Dean, 

Professor  of  Mai  hematics. 

ELIZABETH  DELIA  DIXON-CARROLL,  M.D.    (Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  N.  Y.  Inf. ) , 

Professor  of  Physiology. 

8.  E.  YOUNG,  A.M.    (Brownsville  Female  College,  Tenn. ),  Leipzig  and 
Berlin, 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

J.  G.  BOOMHOUR,  A.B.    (Colgate  University)  ;   University  of  Chicago, 
Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

ALICE  WHITTIER  MESERVE,  A.B.    (Vassar  College), 
Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

MARY  K.  APPLEWHITE— Graduate  of  the  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  1894;   Student  Columbia  University,   1905, 
Professor  of  Education. 

E.  FREEMAN  THOMPSON,  Ph.B.   (Boston  University)  ;  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution,  Mass.;   Ph.D.    (University  of  Chicago), 
Professor  of  Bible  and  Philosophy. 

ELIZABETH   AVERY    COLTON,    B.S.    (Teachers    College);    A.M.    Co- 
lumbia University), 

Professor  of  English. 
MARY   SHANNON   SMITH,   A.B.    (Leland    Stanford);    Harvard   Uni- 
versity, 

Professor  of  History. 

W.  J.  FERRELL,  A.B.    (Wake  Forest);   Cornell  University, 
Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

S.  ELIZABETH  DAVIS,  A.B.   (Shorter  College), 
Assistant  in  English. 

JULIA  BRENT  MINOR,  A.B.    (Trinity), 
Assistant  in  Languages. 
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II.    ^c^ool  of  elocution  anii  ^ijpsical  Cbucation 

CAEOLINE  BERRY  PHELPS,  A.M.  (Adrian  College)  ;  O.M.  (Emerson 
College  of  Oratory), 

Professor  of  Elocution  and  Director  of  Physical  Education. 

GERTRUDE  ROYSTER, 

Associate  Director  of  Physical  Education. 

III.    ^cfjool  of  ilufiic 

WADE  R.  BROWN,  Artist's  and  Teacher's  Diploma,  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music;  A.  K.  Virgil,  New  York;  Sternschen  Conserva- 
torium,  Berlin;  Private  Pupil  Dr.  Ernest  Jedliezka,  Berlin;  R. 
Huntington  Woodman,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Piano  and  Organ. 

ELIZABETH  D.  BURTT,  Artist's  and  Teacher's  Diploma,  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music, 
Professor  of  Piano. 

GRACE  LOUISE  CRONKHITE,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music; 
Virgil  Piano  School;  Metropolitan  College  of  Music,  New  York; 
Private  Pupil  of  Moritz  Moszkowski,  Paris, 

Professor  of  Piano,  and  Instructor  in  Harmony  and  Musical 
History. 

GUSTAV  HAGEDORN,  Private  Pupil  of  Adolf  Hahn ;  Late  Member  of 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  (five  years), 

Professor  of  Violin,  Orchestral  Instruments,  and  Instructor  in 
Harmony. 

HELEN  MARIE  DAY,  Pupil  of  Chas.  B.  Stevens  and  Arthur  J.  Hub- 
bard, Boston;  Chas.  McKinley,  New  York;  Mme.  Matza  von  Niesson 
Stone,  Berlin, 

Professor  of  ^'oice  Culture  and  Art  of  Singing. 

ELIZABETH  SCHUSTER,  Pupil  of  Charles  Capen,  Boston;  Klind worth 
Scharwenka  Conservatorium,  Berlin;  Private  Pupil  of  Barth,  Berlin, 
Professof  Piano,  and  Instructor  in  Theory,  Ear  Training,  and 
Elementary  Harmony. 

MRS.  W.  J.  FERRELL,  Graduate  of  Nansemond  Seminary,  Va.;  Pupil 
of  Mrs.  Gregory  Maury,  of  Philadelphia:  Graduate  of  Burrowes 
Kindergarten  School. 

Professor  of  Piano,  Kindergarten,  a'>\d.  Pritnary. 
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BESSIE  FUTRELL,  Graduate  Baptist  University  School  of  Muisc; 
Artist's  and  Teacher's  Diploma,  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music, 

Assistant  in  Piano. 

BESSIE  EMERSON  SAMS,  Graduate  Baptist  University  School  of 
Music,  1906, 

Assistant  in  Piano, 

.HARRIETTE    LOUISA    DAY,    Pupil    of    Mrs.    Humphrey   Allen 5    Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Hubbard,  Boston;  Mme.  Matza  von  Niesson  Stone,  Berlin, 
Assistant  in  Voice  Culture,  and  Instructor  in  Sight  Singing. 

CORNELIA  BROWNLEE,  Strassburger  Conservatory  of  Music;  Pupil 
of  Wm.  H.  Sherwood, 

Assistant  in  Piano. 

IV.    gjcfsool  of  ^rt 

IDA   POTTiAT,   New   York   School   of  Art;    Cooper   Union   Art   School, 
N.  Y. ;  School  of  Applied  Design,  Philadelphia;  Pupil  of  Mounier; 
Chase  Class,  London, 
Professor  of  Art. 

*KATE  FORD,  Graduate  of  the  School  of  Art,  B.  U.  W.;  School  of 
Decorative  and  Applied  Art,  New  York  City, 

Professor  of  Applied  Design  and  China  Painting. 

LOIS^  COVINGTON,  Baptist  University  for  Women;  Pupil  of  Mrs. 
Mason,  New  York, 

Supplying  in  Decorative  and  Applied  Art. 

V.    ^tijool  of  iiu^ineaig 

ELSIE  HUNTER,  King's  Business  College, 
<  Professor  of  Business  Course. 

VI.    jfacultp  HJntermcbiate  anb  ^timarp  #rabes 

SUE  PORTER,  Graduate  of  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  of 
North  Carolina, 

Principal  and  Supervising  Teacher  of  Intermediate  Grades. 

ELIZABETH  McCALL,   Statesville  Female  College, 

Principal  and  Supervising  Teacher  of  Primary  Grades. 

*  On  leave  of  absence. 
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VII.    ©liittx^ 

R.  T.  VANN,  President. 

ROSA  PASCHAL,  Lady  Principal. 

WINNIE  WALLACE,  Matron. 

W.  J.  FERRELL,  Bursar. 

Dr.  E.  DELIA  DIXON-CARROLL,  College  Physician. 

L.  D.  WATSON,  Jr.,  Registrar. 

J.  G.  BOOMHOUR,  Curator  of  Library. 

Mrs.  LELIA  D.  HOPE,  Housekeeper. 

Mrs.  OCTAVIA  NORWOOD,  Nurse. 

CommilteeiS  of  tfje  jfaciiUp 

Executive  Committee — 
R.  T.  Vann. 
Rosa  Paschal. 
J.  G.  Boomhour. 
Mary  K.  Applewhite. 

Catalogue  Committee — 
L.  D.  Watson,  Jr. 
J.  G.  Boomhour. 

Mary  Shannon  Smith. 

Classification  Committee — 

Deans  Watson  and  Brown,  with  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

Committee  on  Lectures  and  Entertainments — 
R.  T.  Vann. 
Carolina  B.  Phelps. 
Wade  R.  Brown. 
Elizabeth  A.  Colton. 

Sanitary  Committee — 
R.  T.  Vann. 
Rosa  Paschal. 
E.  D.  Dixon-Carroll. 

Library  Assistants — 
LouLA  Howard. 
Blanche  Barrus. 
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^Requirements;  for  ^hmi^siion 
3n  (General 

When  presenting  herself  for  admission  to  the  University,  the 
student  should  bring  her  letter  of  dismissal  from  the  last  insti- 
tution with  which  she  has  been  connected ;  also  an  official  state- 
ment concerning  her  previous  work,  if  she  is  entering  vv^ith 
advanced  standing  from  another  institution ;  and  her  diploma,  if 
she  is  applying  for  admission  to  graduate  work. 

The  applicant  must  report  to  the  President  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  her  arrival,  and  any  delay  beyond  that  time 
may  be  made  a  bar  to  her  admission.  Her  registration  is  a 
promise  to  abide  by  the  regulations  of  the  College. 

At  least  one  year's  work  must  be  taken  in  the  University  in 
every  department  in  which  the  student  wishes  credit  toward 
a  degree  or  a  diploma,  or  she  must  be  examined  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

Pupils  desiring  to  be  admitted  under  the  first  of  the  above 
conditions  and  continue  work  in  the  department  should  bring 
with  them  their  final  examination  papers,  questions  and  an- 
swers. 

3fn  detail 

Preparation  for  admission  is  expected  to  cover  a  period  of 
four  years  in  a  secondary  school  (high  school  or  academy)  of 
high  grade,  and  should  include  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
specified  in  detail  below : 

Hatin* 

The  requirement  is  that  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

*  In  certain  cases  this  preparatory  work  may  be  done  at  the  College  under  the  direction 
of  the  Professor.    The  requirements  go  into  effect  in  1909-1910. 
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Knowledge  of  forms  and  the  principles  of  syntax.  Four 
books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  and  four  orations  of  Cicero  against 
Catiline  and  two  books  of  Virgil's  ^neid,  or  their  equivalent, 
with  the  corresponding  amount  of  grammar  and  composition. 
It  will  require  three  years  or  more  of  careful  study  to  make  the 
needed  preparation.  Bennett's  Foundations  of  Latin,  Bennett's 
or  Kelsey's  Caesar,  Bennett's  Latin  Writer,  Bennett's  or  Allen 
and  Greenough's  Cicero,  Bennett's  Latin  Composition  and  Ben- 
nett's Latin  Grammar  are  recomjmended. 

If  the  student  desires  to  substitute  Greek  for  Latin  in  her 
course,  she  must  show,  in  order  to  enter  the  Freshman  class, 
a  knowledge  of  forms,  including  accent  and  the  elemients  of 
syntax,  with  ability  to  translate  any  ordinary  passage  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or  its  equivalent.  Ball's  Elements  of 
Greek  and  Kelsey's  Anabasis  are  recommended. 

Literature. — The  University  requirement  is  that  adopted  by 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States. 

A.  Reading. 

Certain  books  are  set  for  reading.  The  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  present  evidence  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the  lives 
of  the  authors. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  are : 

Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Goverley  Papers;  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner ;  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith ;  Lowell's 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
Shakespeare's  Macheth;  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Tenny- 
son's Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  Passing  of 
Arthur. 


*  In  certain  eases  this  preparatory  work  may  be  done  at  the  College  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Professor. 
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B.  Study  and  Practice 

This  part  of  the  examination  presupposes  the  thorough  study 
of  each  of  the  works  named  below.     The  examination  will 
be  upon  subject-matter,  form,  and  structure. 
The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  are : 

Burke's   Speech  on  Conciliation;  Macaulay's  Life  and  Writinjs 
of  Addison;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson;  Milton's  Minor  Poems; 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Goesar. 
Composition. — The  subject  for  the  examination  in  Composi- 
tion will  be  taken  from  the  English  Literature  required  for  the 
year.     The  form  for  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing 
of  a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  candidate  from  a  number  set  before  her  in  the  examina- 
tion paper  in  Literature.     The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  de- 
signed to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate  ex- 
pression, and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  books. 

To  meet  the  requirements  in  Composition: 

A.  There  should  be  practice  in  writing  equivalent  to  fortnightly 
themes  the  first  two  years,  and  weekly  themes  the  last  year  of  the 
preparatory  course.  The  subjects  for  themes  should  not  be  drawn 
chiefly  from  books.  TTie  student  should  be  led,  especially  for  short 
themes,  to  choose  her  own  subjects,  based  on  daily  experience  and  obser- 
vation. No  applicant  will  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  whose 
work  is  notably  defective  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  or 
paragraph  structure. 

B.  There  should  be  systematic  study  of  Rhetoric,  made  subservient 
to  the  work  of  Composition.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to- 
principles  of  structural  organization  in  the  sentence,  paragraph,  and 
whole  composition;  to  unity,  mass  and  coherence,  and  to  good  use  of 
words.     The  following  books  are  recommended: 

Scott  and  Denny's  Composition-Rhetoric ;  A.  8.  Hill's  Founda- 
tions of  Rhetoric,  and  Herrick  and  Damon's  Composition  and 
Rhetoric. 

♦These  requirements  will  go  into  effect  in  1909-1810. 
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illatf)ematic2;* 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  Arithmetic,  including 
fundamental  operations  (especially  of  common  and  decimal 
fractions  and  circulating  decimals),  compound  numbers,  per- 
centage applications  (with  and  without  time),  and  extraction 
of  square  and  cube  root;  the  whole  of  some  high  school  Alge- 
bra, and  to  quadratic  equations  in  some  College  Algebra,  and 
plane  Geometry  are  required  for  College  entrance. 

Candidates  are  examined  in  either  of  the  following  groups, 
each  including  two  fields  of  historical  study. 

First  Group  : 

[  1.  Greek  History  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  with  due  reference 

to  Greek  life,  literature  and  art. 

2.  Roman  History  to  800,  A.  D.,  with  due  reference  to  literature 
and  government. 

Second  Group : 

1.  English   History,   with   due   reference   to   social   and   political 
development. 

2.  American  History,  with  the  elements  of  civil  government. 

The  department  of  History  recommends  very  strongly  the  selection  of 
the  first  group,  mth  the  use  of  Botsford:  History  of  Greece;  History 
of  Borne;  Story  of  Rome;  Fling:  Source  Booh  of  Greek  History. 

For  preparation,  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  three  hours  a  week 
for  two  years  will  be  necessary.  The  examination  will  be  so  framed  as 
to  require  comparison  and  the  use  of  judgment  rather  than  mere  exer- 
cise of  memory  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Geographical  knowledge  "vvill 
be  tested  by  requiring  the  location  of  places  and  movements  on  an  out- 
line map.  Note-books,  recording  original  work,  such  as  abstracts  of 
collateral  reading  and  outlines  prepared  from  the  text-book,  'nay  be 
submitted  in  place  of  a  part  of  the  examination.  Siicli  books  must  be 
certified  by  the  candidate's  teacher. 

Satisfactory  evidence  must  be  given  of  the  earlier  completion  of  the 
common  school  courses  in  North  Carolina  and  United  States  History. 

*In  certain  cases  this  preparatory  work  may  be  done  at  the  College  under  the  direction 
of  the  Pi'ofessor. 
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Jf  rencf)  * 

Pupils  must  be  prepared  for  examination  on  Part  I  of  Frazer 
and  Squair's  French  Grammar  (or  its  equivalent),  the  more 
common  irregular  verbs,  and  150-200  pages  of  simple  French 
reading. 

This  preparation  will  require  at  least  one  year's  work. 

<§erman  * 

Pupils  taking  German  must  be  prepared  for  examination  on 
Harris's  Lessons  in  German,  or  its  equivalent,  and  150-200 
pages  of  simple  German  reading. 

This  will  require  at  least  one  year's  work. 

Science  * 
Physical  Geography,  Physiology  (one  year's  work). 

Preparation  at  the  College. — Students  who  are  in  reach  of 
good  preparatory  schools  are  urged  to  attend  these  till  they  are 
prepared  for  college.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Faculty  and  Board 
of  Trustees  to  co-operate  with  the  academies,  to  lend  them  all 
possible  assistance,  and  to  receive  their  students  upon  their 
recommendations.  Under  existing  conditions,  however,  rigid 
lines  can  not  be  drawn;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  receive 
students  not  prepared  for  college.  These  can  make  their  prepa- 
ration here  in  the  preparatory  classes  under  the  direction  of  the 
college  professors. 

3l£veq[uirement2!  for  (grabuation  t 

The  degrees  conferred  are  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  Bachelor  of  Oratory. 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  A.B.  the  student  must,  during 
her  college  course,  prove  herself  to  be  of  worthy  character. 


*In  cprtain  cases  this  preparatory  work  maybe  done  at  the  College  under  the  direction 
of  the  Professor, 
t  These  requirements  will  go  into  effect  in  1909-1910. 
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must  possess  general  intelligence  in  those  lower  branches  not 
included  in  the  work  outlined  for  degrees  (see  examinations, 
page  32),  and  must  have  completed,  in  addition  to  the  required 
forty-two  hours,  twenty  hours  elective  work,  making  a  total  of 
sixty-two  hours  credit.  On  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
sixty-two  hours  under  the  restrictions  prescribed  below,  the 
student  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

All  work  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  is  pre- 
scribed ;  ten  hours  elective  work  are  offered  in  the  Junior  year 
and  ten  in  the  Senior. 

Honorable  Mention. — Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree 
who  have  made  an  average  above  90  upon  the  entire  course,  will 
be  recommended  for  the  degree  "with  honorable  mention  for 
general  scholarship." 
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0ut\\nt  of  mttxmv  Coursie 

Latin  1* counting  5  hours page  41. 

or 

Greek  1 counting  3  hours page  42. 

Mathematics  1 counting  5  hours page  45. 

French  1 counting  3  hours page  44. 

or 

German  1 counting  3  hours page  45. 

English  1 counting  3  hours page  43. 

^opf)omore  Hear 

Latin  2 counting  3  hours page  41. 

or 

Greek  2 counting  3  hours page  42. 

Mathematics  2 counting  4  hours page  46. 

Biology  1] counting  3  hours page  47. 

English  2 counting  3  hours page  43. 

History  1 counting  3  hours page  50. 

Junior  ^ear 

French  2 counting  3  hours page  44. 

or 

German  2 counting  3  hours page  45. 

Chemistry  counting  3  hours page  47. 

Philosophy  1 counting  3  hours page  49. 

fElective counting  6  hours. 


*The  figure  immediately  following  the  subject  refers  to  the  nimiber  of  the  course. 
For  outline  of  the  course  see  page  indicated. 

fElective  work  taken  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  may  be  selected  from  not 
more  than  three  departments. 
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The  following  courses  are  offered  as  Junior  Eleetives: 


Ci-edit. 

Subject.                               Hours.  Page. 

Latin  3* 3  (41) 

Mathematics  3 — 5 3  (46) 

English  3  or  4 5  (43) 

History  2 3  (50) 

History  of  Oratory ]  (55) 

Elocutions 2  (55) 

Elocution  6 1  (55) 


Credit 
ITours. 


Subject. 

French  1 3 

German  1 3 

Bible  1-7 

Art  History  1 2 

Philosophy  2—4 2 

Education  1  or  4 2 

Natural  Science 


Page. 

(44) 
{45) 
(50) 
(66) 
(49) 
(52) 
(48) 


Senior  gear 

Physics counting  3  hours page  48. 

Physiology counting  3  hours page  47. 

tElective  counting  9  hours. 


The  following  courses  are  offered  as  Senior  Eleetives: 


Latin  4 2  (41) 

English  5 3  (44) 

Education  1—5 2  (52) 

French  3 3  (44) 

German  3  3  (45) 


Latin  5 1 

Philosophy  2-4 2 

Bible  1—7 

Mathematics  3 — 5 3 

History  3 3 


(42) 
(49) 
(50) 
(46) 
(50) 


Art  History  1  or  2 2         (66)       Art  of  Debate  4 1         (55) 

Together  with  any  Junior  Eleetives  not  already  completed. 


*The  figure  immediately  following  the  subject  refers  to  the  number  of  the  course. 
For  outline  of  the  course  see  page  indicated . 

tElectiye  work  taken  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  may  be  selected  from  not 
more  than  three  departments. 


Schedule  of  Recitations. 
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#rabuate  Work 

1.  Registration  as  a  graduate  student  of  this  institution  is 
open  to  all  graduates  of  the  School  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  and 
Science,  of  this  University,  and  to  the  graduates  of  other  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges  who  satisfy  the  Graduate  Committee  that 
they  are  qualified  to  pursue  with  profit  the  work  here  offered  in 
the  lines  of  study  which  they  wish  to  pursue. 

2.  Graduates  of  other  institutions  of  which  the  undergraduate 
courses  are  not  substantially  equivalent  to  the  courses  prescribed 
in  this  college  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  will  be  required  to  do 
an  additional  amount  of  undergraduate  work  before  being 
admitted  to  full  candidacy  for  the  degree. 

3.  Bachelors  of  this  University,  or  other  institutions,  who 
do  not  wish  to  become  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree,  may 
be  admitted  as  special  graduate  students. 

<gratruate  Cours^e  of  3fns!truction 

1.  Each  graduate  student  chooses  a  major  study  and  one  or 
two  minor  studies,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Graduate 
Committee  before  she  enters  upon  her  work. 

2.  The  major  subject  must  be  work  of  an  advanced  nature 
and  work  not  offered  in  the  undergraduate  departments,  and 
must  have  a  credit  value  of  at  least  ten  hours.  This  may  con- 
sist of  attendance  upon  specified  courses  or  of  private  research 
and  reading,  and  report  thereon.  The  minor  studies  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Committee,  be  of  a  more  elementary  char- 
acter. The  professors  in  charge  of  the  studies  chosen  consti- 
tute a  special  committee  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  student, 
the  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  study  being  the  chairman. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  preparatory  course,  a  final  exami- 
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nation  upon  the  entire  work  taken  for  the  degree  is  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  special  committee;  except  at  the  option  of 
the  committee,  the  examination  upon  the  minor  or  minors  may 
be  held  whenever  such  minor  or  minors  are  completed. 

3.  A  thesis  upon  some  subject  within  the  field  of  the  major 
study  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree, 
unless  waived  in  individual  cases  by  the  Graduate  Committee, 
on  recommendation  of  the  special  committee  in  charge  of  the 
candidate's  work. 

3^cquirement£f  for  l^igJier  Bcgrec 

1.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  open  to  all  those  holding 
the  Bachelor's  degree  who  have  been  admitted  to  full  candi- 
dacy as  indicated  above.  (See  Admission,  2d  paragraph,  page 
24).  A  residence  of  at  least  one  year  at  the  University  and 
wholly  devoted  to  the  work  for  the  degree,  is  required.  With 
the  consent  of  the  committee,  the  work  of  the  candidate  for 
Master's  degree  may  be  distributed  over  more  than  one  year. 

2.  A  holder  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  recommended 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  the  completion  of  the 
prescribed  term  of  residence,  the  passing  of  final  examination  in 
the  entire  course  of  study  laid  out  for  her,  and  the  submission 
and  acceptance  of  a  thesis  upon  some  subject  within  the  field  of 
the  major  subject. 

3.  The  subject  for  the  Master's  thesis  m.ust  be  chosen  and 
approved  by  December  ist,  and  the  completed  thesis  must  be 
submitted  not  later  than  May  ist.  A  typewritten  copy  of  the 
accepted  thesis  must  be  deposited  with  the  University  before  the 
candidate  can  be  recommended  for  the  degfree. 
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iPuiltiings;,  Haboratoriess,  iHusieum,  Hifararp,  Hecturesi 

There  are  five  buildings.  The  Main  Building  contains  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  library,  art  studio,  and  living  rooms. 

It  is  lighted  by  gas,  with  Welsbach  burners,  heated  by  steam, 
and  has  two  bath  and  toilet  rooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  on 
each  floor.  The  well-furnished  rooms,  homelike  and  attractive, 
with  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air,  spacious  halls,  and  commo- 
dious dining-room,  make  it  evident  that  every  provision  essen- 
tial to  comfort,  convenience  and  health  has  been  made. 

The  new  dormitory,  Faircloth  Hall,  which  is  an  annex  to  the 
Main  Building,  will  accommodate  ninety-six  students,  two  in 
a  room,  and  is  equipped  with  all  modern  sanitary  improvements. 

The  East  Building  and  the  two  cottages  are  used  mainly  for 
residence,  being  occupied  by  the  Boarding  Club. 

ILaboratortesf 

The  laboratories  are  furnished  with  water,  gas,  compound 
microscopes,  lockers,  chemicals  and  apparatus  for  individual 
work  in  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology. 

i^usieum 

It  is  desirable  that  the  college  should  have  a  Museum  con- 
taining a  variety  of  minerals,  fossils,  animals,  plants  and  such 
curiosities  as  aid  in  teaching.  It  is  hoped  that  friends  of  the 
college  will  aid  in  making  such  collections. 

While  we  wait  for  this  to  grow,  we  have  access  to  the  State 
Museum,  which  is  less  than  two  blocks  away  and  is  of  great 
ssrvice  to  us. 
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The  General  Library  and  Reading-Room  is  for  the  use  of 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who 
have  matriculated  and  paid  their  Library  fee  may  take,  at  one 
time,  two  volumes  from  the  General  Library.  These  may  be 
kept  two  weeks,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  desired,  may 
be  renewed  for  two  weeks. 

The  Library  is  open  on  every  week  day  from  9  a.  m.  to 
I  p.  m. ;  1 :30  to  4 :30  p.  m. ;  7  p.  m.  to  9  45  p.  m.  The  Library 
receives  34  current  periodical  publications  and  20  daily  and 
semi-weekly  newspapers. 

The  approximate  estimate  of  books  in  the  Library  at  present 
is  about  1,930,  but  it  is  evident  that  we  are  sorely  in  need  of 
others.  It  is  hoped  that  the  friends  of  the  University  will  con- 
tribute books  and  money  to  supply  this  need  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

During-  the  past  year  the  following  contributions  have  been 
made  to  the  Library:  Reminiscences  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 
given  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Blanks;  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms, 
Musical  Dictionary,  Greek-English  Dictionary,  Latin-English 
Dictionary,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  Harmony  Simplified,  given 
by  Mr.  M.  M.  Smith. 

Hetturefi! 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University,  through  its  Entertainment 
Committee,  to  invite,  each  year,  a  number  of  public  speakers  of 
prominence,  that  the  students  may  be  kept  in  touch  with  some 
of  the  largest  questions  and  problems  in  Education,  Science, 
Art,  and  Literature. 

During  the  past  year  some  of  the  speakers  and  their  subjects 
were  the  following: 

Jessie  Eldridge  Southwick,  "Jeanne  d'Arc." 

Frederick  Warde,  "Shakespeare  and  his  Plays." 


3l^outmc  of  entrance 

1.  Preliminary  Classification. — All  new  students  must  appear 
before  the  Classification  Committee  on  the  two  days  before 
General  Registration,  for  consultation  with  said  committee  upon 
work  taken  before  coming  to  this  University.  For  the  year 
1908-1909,  consultations  will  be  held  as  follows  : 

September  2,  Wednesday,  9  a.  m. — History ;  3  p.  m. — Latin. 
September  3,  Thursday,  9  a.  m. — Mathematics ;  3  p.  m, — 
English. 

(See  requirements  for  admission — page  15.) 

2.  Registration. — On  the  day  of  General  Registration  the 
student  will  appear  in  person  before  the  Committee  on  Reg- 
istration and  be  assigned  subjects  to  be  carried  during  the  ensu- 
ing term. 

No  student  may  register  for  less  than  a  term. 
Days  for  registration :     September  4th,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  for 
the  fall  term;  January  i8th,  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  for  spring  term. 

Cfie  ^apmmt  of  jFeeg 

On  days  of  registration  at  the  beginning  of  either  the  Fall  or 
Spring  Term,  all  students  of  the  University  are  required  to  pay 
to  the  Bursar  the  Matriculation  fee  of  $10.00. 

No  student  may  enter  any  class  at  the  beginning  of  either 
Term  until  she  has  paid  the  Matriculation  fee,  $10.00,  for  that 
term. 
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Any  student  who  fails  to  register  at  the  appointed  time  will 
be  required  to  pay  the  Bursar  an  additional  fee  of  $1.00  and  to 
show  receipt  for  the  same  to  the  Classification  Committee. 
This  special  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  required  of  those  who  are  late 
in  entering-  the  University  as  well  as  of  those  who  neglect  to 
arrange  their  courses  with  the  Classification  Committee,  and  will 
not  be  deducted  from  any  bill.  For  time  of  registration  see 
page  20. 

To  secure  rooms,  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
deposit  of  $5.00.  No  definite  room  can  be  assigned  except  at 
the  college  office.  Any  preference  in  rooms  will  be  given  in 
the  order  of  application. 

The  $5.00  room  fee  deposit  and  the  $10.00  Matriculation  fee 
will  be  deducted  from  the  first  quarter's  bill  of  each  term,  but 
they  are  not  returnable  under  any  circumstances. 

Each  member  of  the  Club  must  deposit  $5.00  at  the  beginning 
of  each  month  in  advance,  to  cover  cost  of  board. 

(txptn^t^  tnr  Suitton,  3^oomg,  ^oarb,  JfeefiS,  Ctt. 

Tuition. 

College  course   $30.00 

First    Preparatory   year 25.00 

Second  and  Third  Preparatory^ years 30.00 

Music  Courses: 

Piano $15.00,   $20.00,   .$25.00,   $30.00,  $35.00 

Organ    35.00 

Violin   25.00 

Voice,  Head  of  Department 30.00 

Voice,  Assistant    23.00 

Sight  Singing    1 2.50 

Introductory  Harmony  and  Ear  Training 7.50 

General   Music    Course 5.00 

History  of  Music  and  Musicians 5.00 

Harmony,  Second  and  Third  Years,  each 7.50 
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Use  of  Piano,  one  hour  daily 4.50 

For  each  additional  hour 2.25 

Use  of  Pedal  Organ,  one  hour  daily 6.00 

For  each  additional  hour    4.00 

Elocution,  private  lessons ^■'^i'-  ■)•  3y.,.  k 30.00 

Elocution,  class  lessons 5.00 

Art 21.00 

China  Painting   21.00 

Fees. 

Matriculation  fee   (applied  on  term's  tuition) 10.00 

Chemical   Laboratory  fee 2.50 

Biological  Laboratory  fee 1.00 

Library   fee    1.00 

Lecture  and  Concert  fee 1.25 

Gynmasium  fee 50 

Graduation  fee,  including  Diploma 5.00 

Board  and  Room. 

Main  Building  and  Faircloth  Hall,  including  lights,  fuel  and  baths,  63.00 

Room  Rent. 
Club  Buildings,  including  fuel  and  water: 

East  Building   12.50 

South  Cottage 11.25 

North  Cottage   10.00 

Faircloth  Hall   (to  those  who  board  in  club) 17.50 

Expenses  for  Session  in  Literary  Department. 
In  Main  Building  or  Faircloth  Hall: 

Board,  room,  lights,  fuel  and  bath 126.00 

Tuition,   College   Course 60.00 

Medical  fee 5.00 

Library  fee 2.00 

Gymnasium  fee   1.00 

Lecture   and   Concert   fee 2.50 


$196.50 
In  the  Club  this  amount  is  about  $45.00  less. 
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All  bills  are  due  for  the  whole  term  in  advance,  but  for  the  conve- 
nience of  patrons,  payments  may  be  made  quarterly  in  advance. 

Students  who  pursue  any  two  of  the  following — Business  Course, 
Music,  Art,  Elocution — may  take  one  literary  subject  at  a  cost  of  $10.00 
a  term. 

Students  pursuing  one  special  course  may  take  one  literary  subject  at 
$12.50  per  term. 

Students  pursuing  one  special  course  may  take  two  literary  subjects 
at  $15.00  per  term. 

No  extra  charge  is  made  for  English  and  Arithmetic  prescribed  in  the 
Business  Course. 

All  resident  students  are  required  to  pay  the  Lecture  and  Concert  fee. 
Non-resident  students  may  secure  if  they  wish  season  tickets  to  lectures 
and  concerts  by  paying  the  required  fee. 

Non-resident  students  are  not  required  to  pay  the  medical  fee. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  the  institution,  or  is  sent  away  for  mis- 
conduct, before  the  term  expires,  no  charges  for  tuition,  room-rent,  or 
incidental  expenses  for  that  term,  and  no  charges  for  board  for  the 
quarter  in  which  she  leaves,  will  be  remitted.  But  in  event  of  sickness 
of  such  a  nature  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  college  physician  requires  the 
retirement  of  the  student,  the  charges  for  board  may  be  refunded  from 
the  date  of  retirement,  upon  the  order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  pro- 
vided that  no  reduction  will  be  made  for  absence  of  less  than  four  weeks. 

B^ecitationg,  examinations!,  Crebit^  mh  3^eportg 


Each  student  is  required  to  take  at  least  fifteen  hours  of 
work  a  week.  No  student  may  take  more  than  eighteen  hours 
work  a  week.  However,  exceptions  may  be  made  to  this  rule  in 
special  cases,  by  action  of  the  Faculty. 

Students  who  make  an  average  of  less  than  70  on  either 
term's  work,  in  subjects  which  continue  throughout  the  session, 
are  not  allowed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  averaging  their 
grade  with  the  other  term's  work. 
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€xammation£{ 

Admission  to  Freshmen  Class: 

1.  All  students,  before  becoming  members  of  the  Freshman 
class,  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following 
elementary  branches:  (i)  English,  (2)  United  States  History, 
(3)  Arithmetic,  (4)  Geography.  In  case  any  of  the  above 
subjects  have  been  pursued  and  completed  in  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  University,  the  student  will  be  exempt  from 
examination  in  those  subjects  for  which  she  has  received  credit. 

2.  No  student  who  has  not  complied  with  this  regulation  will 
be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  any  degree. 

Students  who  fail  on  examination  may  be  re-examined  at  the 
next  regular  examination  on  the  same  part  of  the  course,  and 
the  result  of  the  re-examination  will  be  averaged  with  the  daily 
grade  previously  secured.  A  second  examination  may  be 
granted  to  a  student  applying  for  graduation  who  has  failed  to 
pass  a  regular  examination  of  her  Senior  year. 

No  student,  however,  will  be  allowed  a  special  examination 
until  she  shall  have  shown  good  reason  for  it,  and  shall  have 
presented  to  the  professor  the  Bursar's  receipt  for  one  dollar 
paid  to  him,  to  be  turned  into  the  Library  Fund.  This  fee  will 
be  refunded,  first,  in  case  of  students  who  present  a  physician's 
certificate  of  illness ;  second,  in  case  of  conflict  with  other  col- 
lege duties. 

During  examination,  no  student,  without  permission  from 
the  instructor  in  charge,  is  allowed  to  consult  any  book  or 
document,  or  have  communication  with  any  person  except  the 
instructor.  Examination  papers  are  accompanied  by  a  written 
pledge  that  no  aid  has  been  received  from  any  source. 

Any  student  found  cheating  on  examination  will  be  expelled 
on  first  offense,  the  expulsion  to  be  permanent  or  temporary  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Faculty;  but  in  no  case  shall  if  be  for  a 
period  of  less  than  twelve  months. 
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Credits! 

At  least  one  year's  work  must  be  taken  in  the  University  in 
every  department  in  v^hich  the  student  wishes  credit  toward  a 
degree  or  diploma,  or  else  she  must  be  examined  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  on  subjects  running  through  the 
Session  unless  the  full  Session's  work  is  completed. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  and  third  quarters  faithful  statements 
of  the  general  progress  and  deportment  are  sent  to  parents  and 
guardians. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  a  report  is  sent  to  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  student,  showing  her  grade  of  scholarship  and 
number  of  absences  from  recitation  and  church. 

#obetrnment 

The  government  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  under  a  set  of  regulations  submitted  by  the 
Faculty  and  adopted  by  the  student  body.  They  have  their  own. 
Executive  Committee,  which  has  the  general  oversight  of  the 
order  and  deportment  of  students,  and  which  reports  delin- 
quencies to  the  self-governed  body.  Only  incorrigible  cases 
are  turned  over  to  the  Faculty.  Students  whose  deportment  is 
meritorious  and  whose  grades  are  passable  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership on  the  Honor  Roll ;  and,  if  at  the  end  of  a  month  they 
prove  worthy,  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  are 
promoted  to  the  self-governed  body,  where  they  remain  until 
they  disqualify  themselves  by  bad  conduct  or  a  poor  grade  of 
work.  This  system  tends  to  promote  honor,  self-reliance,  self- 
restraint,  personal  responsibility  and  reciprocal  helpfulness.  It 
promises  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  discipline  that  has 
yet  been  devised. 

3 
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W^t  tKnibergitp  Poartiing  Clut) 

The  East  Building  and  the  two  cottages  are  occupied  by  the 
Club.  This  year  there  have  been  ninety- four  girls  in  these 
buildings,  who  have  boarded  themselves.  They  do  their  own 
cooking  and  waiting  in  the  dining-room,  the  work  being  dis- 
tributed so  that  no  one  loses  more  than  an  hour  per  day.  They 
have  a  manager,  who  purchases  the  supplies.  The  cost  of 
board,  including  fuel  and  lights,  in  the  club  this  year  has  aver- 
aged $6.05  a  month.  It  has  proved  a  great  success,  and  more 
than  justifies  the  hopes  of  its  founders.  It  is  desired  that  those 
who  are  able  will  apply  for  board  in  the  Main  Building  or  Fair- 
cloth  Hall,  so  as  to  leave  room  in  the  Club  for  those  who  actu- 
ally need  this  help. 

The  regulations  for  the  five  buildings  are  the  same.  There 
are  no  discriminations  made  among  the  students  in  any  way. 

It  is  very  important  that  those  who  need  and  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  this  club  arrangement  shall  write  early  and  enclose 
five  dollars  to  secure  a  room. 

APPLICATION  I^OR  ADMISSION  TO  CLUB  BUILDINGS. 

Name Age 

Post-office 

Name  of  parent  or  guardian 

School  last  attended 

Is  the  applicant  or  guardian  unable  to  pay  the  price  of  $14.00 
per  month  for  Board  and  Room  in  Main  Building  or  Fair- 
cloth  Hall  ?   

Give  names  of  two  or  more  persons,  with  their  post-office  ad- 
dresses, to  whom  we  may  refer  for  any  further  information : 

Name  

Post-office  .  . .  V-. 

Name  ."^ . . .  .-. 

Post-office ^' .' 
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i^eligious!  €xtuisit^ 

The  work  of  each  day  begins  with  reHgious  services,  which 
the  students  are  required  to  attend.  At  the  roll-call,  those  who 
are  not  in  their  assigned  seats  when  the  bell  ceases  to  ring  are 
marked  absent. 

All  boarding  students  are  required  to  attend  Sunday  School 
and  church  Sunday  morning  85  per  cent  of  the  time,  unless 
excused  for  special  reasons. 

The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  is  the  largest 
student  organization  in  the  University.  The  work  and  direc- 
tion of  this  body  are  entirely  under  the  management  of  the 
students.  The  Faculty  may  become  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  as  such  share  in  the  meetings.  The  Association 
stands  for  a  deeper  spiritual  life  among  the  members  and  for 
united  effort  to  help  others  live  consistent  Christian  lives.  A 
devotional  meeting  is  held  every  Sunday  night.  The  first  meet- 
ing in  each  month  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  missions,  and 
every  Friday  a  mission  study  class  meets,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  give  the  student  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject of  missions,  and  thus  deepen  the  interest  in,  and  love  for, 
the  work. 

Voluntary  Bible  classes  are  held  every  week,  which  pursue 
the  courses  outlined  by  the  International  Young  Woman's 
Christian  Association.  There  are  also  daily  twiHght  prayer 
meetings. 

Xiterarp  ^otietieg 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies :  Philoretian  and  Astro- 
tekton,  meeting  every  Saturday  night.  These  Societies  are  or- 
ganized for  the  promotion  of  general  culture  and  to  give  variety 
to  the  College  life. 

A  high  premiu*^  is  placed  UM<n  Society  wor^mhich  is  under 
the  general  dy?^tion  of  the  Brofessor  of  Eloootion. 
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After  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  registration,  any  student, 
on  obtaining  written  permission  from  the  President,  may  be- 
come a  member  of  either  of  the  societies,  provided  its  member- 
ship shall  be  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate  member- 
ship of  both  of  them. 

It  is  believed  that  secret  societies  will  detract  from  the  inter- 
est and  value  of  the  literary  societies.  The  organization  of 
sororities  or  clubs  of  any  sort  is,  therefore,  prohibited. 

tH^fje  CoEege  ^ome 

The  aim  of  the  College  Home  is  to  develop  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body ;  to  awaken  noble  sentiments ;  to  stimulate  self- 
control  and  true  womanliness ;  to  combine  true  scholarship  with 
solid  character;  to  make  the  students  both  intellectually  and 
spiritually  free ;  to  unite  the  pursuit  of  truth  with  reverence  for 
duty;  and  by  surrounding  its  members  with  the  delightful  at- 
mosphere of  home-life  and  by  the  kindly  personal  influence  of 
the  teachers,  to  make  these  closer  associations,  outside  the  class- 
room, not  only  elevating  to  the  mind  and  strengthening  to  the 
moral  nature,  but  helpful  in  acquiring  the  more  delicate  courte- 
sies and  amenities  of  genuine  culture.  The  social  side  of  the 
student  life  is  not  neglected. 

The  teachers  seek  to  direct  rather  than  repress ;  to  lead,  not 
to  drive ;  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  work  and  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  what  is  best ;  to  inspire  a  spirit  of  sincerity,  enthusiasm, 
spontaneity,  research  and  intellectual  independence,  and,  espe- 
cially, to  reach  the  mental  energies  through  the  discovery  of  the 
interests  of  the  student,  so  that  regular,  systematic  application 
will  become  a  pleasure,  not  a  burden. 

All  students  are  expected  to  be  faithful  in  work,  prompt  and 
regular  in  attendance  upon  all  their  college  duties,  and  in  their 
relations  with  instructors  and  fellow-students  to  cultivate  those 
amenities  which  are  universally  recognized  among  young 
ladies. 
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Every  effort  is  made  to  develop  in  students  true  womanliness 
and  self-respect. 

No  students  will  be  received  in  the  college  as  parlor  boarders. 
Such  as  desire  social  privileges  may  obtain  board  in  the  city. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  who  seek  admission  do  so  for  the  sake 
of  study,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  society. 

All  regulations  are  framed  with  the  view  of  limiting  indi- 
vidual freedom  only  for  the  sake  of  moral  security  and  of  ob- 
taining conditions  for  study.  Any  who  are  not  willing  to 
acquiesce  cheerfully  in  these  considerations  should  not  apply 
for  admission. 

Dancing  and  card-playing  will  not  be  permitted.  In  regard 
to  these  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  all  will  agree  that  it 
is  safe  to  replace  them  by  other  recreations. 

At  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock  all  lights  are  extinguished. 
Regular  habits  of  study  and  sleep  are  necessary  for  the  health 
and  progress  of  the  students. 

All  students  are  required  to  observe  silent  hour  from  2  to 
4 :30  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

^  OTorb  to  parents! 

It  is  desired  that  parents  and  friends  will  not  request  students 
to  meet  them  at  the  train.  This  can  not  be  granted  usually 
without  considerable  inconvenience. 

Parents  are  urged  to  discourage  expensive  dress.  Plain, 
neat,  inexpensive  dress  is  in  good  taste  for  students. 

While  we  seek  in  all  reasonable  ways  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  parents,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  so  long  as  students 
are  in  this  institution  they  must  be  under  our  direction,  and  not 
that  of  their  parents. 

Each  student  must  bring  with  her  two  pillow-cases,  two 
sheets,  napkins,  towels,  a  blanket  or  comfort,  and  toilet  articles 
such  as  she  may  need.  Each  article  to  be  laundered  must  be 
marked  with  indelible  ink. 
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^pgiene  anb  Care  ot  tfje  ^it^ 

Once  a  week  during  the  year  the  Physician  in  charge  lectures 
to  the  entire  student  body  on  General  Hygiene  and  the  Care  of 
the  Body.  For  six  weeks  in  the  Spring  term  these  lectures 
will  embrace  "First  Aid  to  Injured"  topics.  Every  student  is 
required  to  attend  these  lectures  except  in  her  Senior  year. 

The  Physician  in  Charge  holds  office  hours  at  the  University, 
at  which  time  the  students  may  consult  her  upon  all  subjects  of 
Hygiene  or  relative  to  their  personal  health. 

Regular  exercise  is  required,  and  the  general  laws  of  health, 
so  far  as  possible,  are  enforced.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  college 
physician  to  prevent  sickness  by  means  of  the  knowledge  and 
proper  observance  of  hygienic  conditions. 

Good  and  sufficient  food,  carefully  selected,  wholesome,  well- 
cooked  and  well-served,  is  furnished  by  the  college.  Boxes  of 
provisions  from  home  are,  therefore,  unnecessary ;  besides,  they 
are  the  frequent  cause  of  sickness  or  impaired  digestion  from 
the  consequent  irregular  eating  at  unseasonable  hours.  Parents 
are,  therefore,  advised  not  to  send  such  boxes  to  their  daughters. 
The  food  of  the  sick  is  under  the  direction  of  the  physician. 

No  medicines  to  be  administered  except  by  the  advice  and 
prescription  of  the  physician,  as  much  harm  results  from  the 
promiscuous  taking  of  medicine  without  competent  advice. 

A  trained  nurse  is  employed  by  the  college. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Bessie  Worthington  Horn,  and 
in  honor  of  her  mother,  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Baptist 
church  of  Wilson,  N.  C,  has  fitted  up  an  infirmary  in  the  Main 
Building. 

The  plumbing,  ventilation  and  general  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  colleg-e  are  believed  to  be  faultless. 


.O-t-'*-*-.:^ 
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^})j>2;ical  Culture 

Physical  Culture  is  included  in  the  Department  of  Physiology 
and  Hygiene. 

All  students  when  entering  College  are  required  to  pass  a 
physical  examination,  with  essential  measurements,  by  the 
resident  Physician  and  Physical  Director. 

A  special  examination  is  required  before  a  student  is  entered 
for  the  heavy  field  sports. 

If  the  examination  should  show  reasons  why  a  student  should 
not  take  the  regular  work,  then  special  exercises,  adapted  to  her 
needs,  will  be  prescribed  for  her. 

Every  student  not  a  Senior  is  required  to  exercise  three  one- 
half  hours  a  week  in  the  Gymnasium,  from  November  ist  to 
April  I  St. 

Regular  exercise  in  the  open  air  of  not  less  than  one-half  hour 
daily  through  the  year  is  required  of  every  young  woman  unless 
excused  by  the  resident  Physician  or  Director. 

The  Athletic  Association,  with  the  Director,  has  control  of  all 
field  sports. 

Every  student  while  taking  the  prescribed  corrective  work 
must  wear  the  regulation  gymnasium  suit. 

It  is  better  and  cheaper  for  the  young  women  to  procure  their 
suits  after  reaching  College. 

Students  are  credited  in  the  corrective  and  field  work  on 
the  basis  of  faithfulness  and  punctuality. 

On  the  University  grounds  are  courts  for  tennis,  basketball, 
croquet,  and  archery;  and  a  well  equipped  out-of-door  gymna- 
sium, has  been  added,  with  climbing-ropes,  teeter-ladders,  giant- 
stride  or  merry-go-round,  vaulting-bars,  chest-bars  and  flying- 
rings. 
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ScHooiv  OF  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science. 

I.  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

II.  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

III.  English  Language  and  Literature. 

IV.  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 
V.  Mathematics. 

VI.  Natural  Science. 

VII.  Philosophy. 

VIII.  History. 

IX.  Biblical  History  and  Literature. 

X.  Education. 

School  of  Elocution. 
School  of  Music. 

I.  Piano. 

II.  Violin. 

III.  Voice. 

IV.  Theory  of  Music. 

School  of  Art. 
School  of  Business. 


Courses;  of  instruction 


^cijool  of  ^rt£f,  ^i)ilo2(opl)p  antr  Science 

I.     Deipartment  of  Latin  Language  and  Literatv^rd. 
Alice  Whittier  Meserve,  Professor. 

Course;  i. — Virgil;  Cicero  or  Sallust. — Five  hours  a  week 

Virgil. — ^neid    (Greenough  and  Kittridge)  ;   Latin  Hexameter, 

Classic  Myths   (Gayley)  ;  Virgil's  Life. 
Cicero  or  Sallust. 
Composition  based  on  text. — Bennett's  Grammar  or  Allen  and 

Greenough's. 

Course  2. — Livy  and  Horace. — Three  hours  a  week. 

LiVY. — Selections  from  Books  I,  II,  XXI  and  XXII  (Greenough 
and  Peck ) . 

Composition  based  on  text. 

Horace.- — Selections  from  Odes,  Satires  and  Epistles  (Bennett 
and  Rolf e )  ;  History  of  the  Augustan  Age  and  Empire,  a  study  of 
Latin  Literature. 

Course   3. — Terence,   Lyric  Poets,    Tacitus. — Three  hours   a 
week.     Elective. 

Terence. — Phormio  (Elmer)  ;  study  of  the  dramatic  metres, 
Roman  theatrical  antiquities,  Terence's  life. 

Selections  from  Latin  Poets,  Ennius,  Catiillus,  Propertius,  Tibul- 
lus,  Ovid,  and  Martial. 

Tacitus. — Germania  and  Agricola   (Church  and  Brodribb). 
Tlie  hour  of  recitation  to  be  arranged. 

Course   4. — Pliny,   Juvenal,   Lucretius. — Two  hours   a   week. 
Elective. 

Pliny  Letters. — Platner's  Selections. 
Juvenal. — Satires   ( Lindsay ) . 
Lucretius. — De  Rerum  Natura  (Kelsey). 
The  hour  of  recitation  to  be  arranged. 
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CotJRSE  5. — Composition. — One  hour  a  week.     Elective. 

Normal  Course  in  Composition. — Students  who  are  planning 
to  teach  Latin  are  advised  to  consult  the  instructor  regarding  this 
course. 

The  hour  of  recitation  to  be  arranged. 


II.     Department  op"  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

* ,  Professor. 

A  two  years'  course  in  Greek  is  oft'ered  for  the  benefit  of  those 
students  who  have  not  had  ,an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
language  before  coming  to  the  University,  but  who  desire  at 
least  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  design  of  the 
department  is  to  give  an  elementary  Greek  course,  extending 
over  a  period  of  two  years,  and  counting  six  points  toward  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

Each  section  in  the  following  outline  covers  the  work  of  a 
half  year,  to  be  taken  in  the  order  indicated. 

I.  FaIvIv  Term. — Vocabulary,  forms,  and  exercises  in  transla- 
tion. 

Text. — White's  First  Greek  Book.  . 

Spring  Term. — Continuation  of  Course  I. 

Texts. — White's  First  Greek  Book  completed;  Moss's  First  Greek 
Header. 

II.  Fal,l  Term. — Xenophon.    Selections  from  first  three  books 
of  Anabasis ;  grammar,  prose  composition. 

Texts. — Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar;   Harper  &  Wallace's  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis. 

Spring  Term. — Homer.  Iliad  read  and  interpreted;  grammar; 
prose  composition. 

Texts. — Sterrett's  Homer's  Iliad;  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 

*  To  be  supplied. 
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III.    Department  of  Engush  Language  and 
Literature. 

Elizabeth  A.  Colton,  Profesfior. 

Course  i. — Three  hours  a  week.     Required. 

English  Literature. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  general 
survey  of  English  Literature  and  a  definite  knowledge  of  as  manj 
of  the  English  Classics  as  possible. 

Text. — Moody  and  Lovett's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition. — The  student  will  be  required  to 
present  frequent  themes  and  rhetorical, ^analyses  of  many  of  the 
selections  read  in  the  accompanying  course  in  Literature. 

Text. — Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric  and  Rhetorical  Analysis. 

Course  2. — Three  hours  a  week.   •  Required. 

Modern  Literature. — TTiis  course  will  embrace  a  study  of  the 
chief  figures  of  the  R,omantic  and  Victorian  periods,  with  special 
attention  to  their  connection  with  the  movement  of  their  time. 

Texts. — Moody  and  Lovett's  History  of  English  Literature  and 
Pancoast's  Standard  English  Poems  completed.     Selected  texts. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition. — Genung's  Rhetoric  will  be  com- 
pleted. Frequent  themes,  essays  and  analyses  will  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Rhetoric,  appreciation  of  literary  style  and  ability  to  express  her- 
self fluently  and  well. 

Text. — Genung'-s  Practical  Rhetoric. 
Prerequisite:      Course  1. 

Course  3. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

The  Drama. — A  thorough  study  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  with 
emphasis  on  Shakespeare. 

Selected  texts  will  be  read  in  class.  Parallel  reading  will  be 
assigned;  papers  showing  some  research  will  be  required.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  University  Library,  students  have  free  access  to  the  city 
libraries. 
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Course  4. — Prose. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

Growth  and  Development  of  Prose — 

(a)  The  'Novel. — A  study  of  Prose  fiction  from  Mallory's  Mort 
d'Arthur  to  the  novel  of  the  present  day. 

( ft )  The  Essay. — A  study  of  representative  essayists  from  Bacon 
to  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 

Course;  5. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

Old  English. — A  study  of  the  language  and  literary  remains 
from  the  beginning  to  Chaucer. 

Texts. — Language :  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader ;  Emerson's  Mid- 
dle English  Reader. 

Literature:  Lounsbury's  History  of  the  English  Language  and 
Stopford  Brooke's  Early  English  Literature. 


IV.     De;partme;nt  01^  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

S.  E.  YoxJNG,  Professor. 

Course  i. — French. — Three  hours  a  week.     Required  as  alter- 
nate of  German. 

Advanced  Grammar  Written  Exercises;  Translation;  Sight  Read- 
ing; Dictation;  Conversation. 

Texts  Used. — Frazer  and  Squair's  Grammar,  Part  II;  Alliot's 
Contes  et  Nouvelle's ;  La  Pulipe  Noire  (Dumas)  ;  La  Mare  au 
Diable  (Sand)  ;  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  (Moliere)  ;  Athalie  (Ra- 
cine )  ;  L'Avare    ( Moliere ) . 

Course  2. — French. — Three  hours  a  week.     Required  as  alter- 
nate of  German. 

Prose  Composition;  Dictation;  Conversation;  Sight  Reading. 
Texts  Used. — Hernani    (Victor  Hugo);   Le  Cid    (Corneille);   Le 
Misanthrope    (Moliere)  ;   La  Triade  Francaise   (De  Musset,  Lamar- 
tine,   Hugo ) . 

Course  3. — French. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

Prose  Composition;  Dictation;  Conversation;  Translation;  Sight 
Reading. 
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Texts. — Bouvet's  French  Syntax  and  Composition;  Le  Misan- 
thrope (Moliere)  ;  Sept  Grands  Auteurs  du  XIXe  Sificle;  Introduc- 
tion a  la  Litterature  Francaise   ( Taine ) . 

Course  i. — German. — Three  hours  a  week.     Required  as  alter- 
nate of  French. 

Advanced  Gl-rammar;  Written  Exercises;  Translations;  Sight 
Reading;   Dictation;   Conversation. 

Text. — Joynes'  Meissner's  Grammar j  Wilhelm  Tell  (Schiller); 
Hoher  als  die  Kii'che  (Von  Hillern)  ;  Vegissmeinnicht  (Zu  Putlitz)  ; 
Die  Journalisten   (Freytag)  ;  Die  Harzreise   (Heine). 

Course;  2. — German. — Three  hours  a  week.    Required  as  alter- 
nate of  French. 

Prose  Composition;  Poets;  Novelists,  Dramatists. 
Texts. — Harris's  Prose  Composition;  Trompeter  von  Saekkingen 
(Scheffel)  ;   Nathan  Der  Weise    (Lessing)  ;  Hermann  and  Dorethea 
(Goethe)  ;  Poems,  selected. 

Course  3. — German. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

Composition;   Conversation;   Translation;   Sight  Reading. 

Texts. — Composition  (Wesselhoeft)  ;  Nathan  der  Weise  (Les- 
sing) ;  Iphigenie  (Goethe)  ;  Soil  und  Haben  (Freytag)  ;  Lyrics 
and  Ballads. 


V.     Department  oe  Mathematics. 
L.  Douglass  Watson,  Jr.,  Professor. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  impart  such  instruction  as 
shall  conduce  to  conciseness  of  statement,  accuracy  of  thought, 
and  the  habit  of  concentration. 

Original  and  practical  work  is  required. 
Course  i. — Algebra  and  Geometry. — Five  hours  a  week.     Re- 
quired. 

Fall   Term. — Algebra. — The   study   of   Algebra   begins   at   Quad- 
radic   Equations   and  continues  through  Logarithms.     A   thorough 
understanding  of  the  underlying  principles  and  practice  in  solving 
examples  are  equally  emphasized. 
Text-Book. — Wells'  College  Algebra. 
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Spring  Teem. — Geometry. — Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  with 
lectures  and  parallel  reading  on  the  History  of  Mathematics. 

Precision  in  stating  an  argument  and  original  investigation  on 
the  part  of  the  student  are  the  ends  aimed  at. 

Course  2. — Algebra  and  Trigonometry. — Four  hours  a  week. 
Required. 

Fall  Term. — Advanced  Algebra. — Completes  the  .subject  of 
Algebra,  beginning  at  Compound  Interest  and  Annuities.  Trigo- 
nometry is  taken  up. 

Spring     Term. — Trigonometry. — The     subject     of     Trigonomery, 
Plane  and  Spherical,  is  completed. 
Text-Book. — Wentworth's. 

Course  3. — Analytical     Geometry. — Three     hours     a     week. 
Elective. 

Analytical  Geometry. — ^Analytic  Geometry,  Loci  and  their  Equa- 
tions, Right  Line,  different  systems  of  Co-ordinates,  Conies,  Equa- 
tions of  the  Second  Degree  and  Higher  Plane  Curves.  History  of 
Mathematics. 

Text-Book. — Bowser's  Analytical  Geometry. 

Course  4. — Calculus. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 
Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral. 

Course  5. — Astronomy. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

Some  familiarity  with  mathematics  is  necessary  to  enter  this 
course  to  advantage.  The  course  embraces  historical  and  general 
information  concerning  celestial  phenomena  and  the  relations  of  the 
solar  system.  The  course  is  descriptive,  using  only  so  much  of 
mathematics  as  will  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  good  under- 
tanding  of  the  facts  and  the  processes  by  which  they  have  been 
ascertained.  One  period  of  two  hours  will  be  given  each  week  to 
laboratory  exercises  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 

A  superior  four-inch  telescope,  mounted  equatorially,  has  just 
been  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  with  the  well- 
appointed  observatory  contemplated  will  add  greatly  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  pleasure  of  study  in  this  department. 
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VI.     Department   of   Natural   Sctrnce;. 

J.  G.  BooMHOUR,  Professor. 
Dr.  Dixon-Carroll,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

BIOLOGY. 
For  entrance  requirements  see  page  19. 

Course  i. — General  Biology. — Three  hours  credit.     Required. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  compound  microscope  and  dissect- 
ing instruments  for  making  a  detailed  study  of  typical  specimen* 
from  each  of  the  principal  groups  of  plants  and  animals,  with 
reference  to  their  structure,  functions  and  development.  The  re- 
sults of  these  studies  and  the  principles  of  relationship  and  classifi- 
cation are  discussed  in  the  lectures. 

Laboratory  fee,  $2.00. 

Lectures,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10:00. 

Laboratory:  Section  1,  Tuesday,  Thurs(iay,  2:30-4:30;  Section  B, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  2:30-4:30. 

Course  2. — Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Three  hours  a  week. 
Required. 

Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9:00-10:00. 
Text-Book. — Kirkes'  Hand-Book  of  Phyisology. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Course  i. — General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Three  hours  credit. 
Required. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Chemistry.  Much  time  is  given  to  laboratory  exercises  in  preparing 
and  studying  the  more  common  elements  and  compounds.  These 
investigations  are  made  the  basis  of  the  lectures.  Special  attention 
is  directed  to  chemical  substances  of  commercial  importance  and  to 
the  chemistry  of  every-day  life.. 

Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

Text-Book. — Remsen's  "Briefer  Course." 

Laboratory:     Tuesday  and  Saturday,  11:00-1:00. 
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PHYSICS. 

Course;  i. — General  Physics. — Three  hours  a  week.     Required. 

This  course  combines  laboratory  work,  class-room  demonstrations, 
and  lectures,  for  presenting  the  most  important  principles  involved 
in  the  study  of  mechanics,  properties  of  liquids  and  gases,  heat, 
magnetism,  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  Special  apparatus  has 
been  provided  for  laboratory  exercises  in  this  department,  and  one 
period  of  two  hours  will  be  given  each  week  to  laboratory  exercises 
in  connection  with  the  lecture  period. 

Text-Book. — Millikan  and  Gale. 

Clcctibes  in  Natural  Science 

The  following  electives  are  offered  in  the  department  of 
Natural  Science : 

Biology  3,  Botany;  Biology  4,  Zoology;  Chemistry  2;  Ana- 
lytical Chemistry ;  Geology ;  dynamical,  structural  and  historical 
Geology.  Geology  i  counts  three  hours.  Each  of  the  other 
electives  may  be  taken  in  one  semester  so  as  to  count  two  hours 
or  for  the  year  so  as  to  count  three  hours.  Only  one  elective  is 
given  during  a  semester.  Those  expecting  to  elect  in  this  de- 
partment should  consult  with  the  instructor  on  the  day  of  Gene- 
ral Registration  at  the  time  the  Classification  Committee  first 
meets. 

iWetrital  ^reparatorp  Course 

Young  women  who  propose  entering  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine and  who  do  not  feel  able  to  take  a  four  years'  course, 
should  give  at  least  a  year  or  two  to  the  study  of  those  branches 
which  form  the  basis  of  a  medical  education.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  this  class,  a  two  years'  Medical  Preparatory  Course  is 
offered.  Where  it  is  found  impracticable  to  take  the  two  years' 
work,  a  selection  of  the  more  important  studies  may  be  made. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
A.B.  degree. 
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The  studies  included  in  this  course  are  Mathematics,  Latin, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiological  Chemistry,  General  Biology, 
Physiology,  Zoology,  and  Botany.  The  laboratory  work  will 
be  the  same  as  that  required  of  the  regular  students. 

Additional  subjects  may  be  taken  upon  the  advice  of  the 
teachers  in  charge  of  the  department. 

This  course  is  supervised  by  the  college  physician. 

To  those  passing  satisfactory  examinations,  certificates  of 
proficiency  will  be  given.  These  will  admit  to  any  medical 
college. 

Similar  courses  may  be  selected  for  the  study  of  Pharmacy 
or  Dentistry,  or  for  practical  Microscopy. 


VII.     Department  of  PhiIvOSOphy. 

Course;  i. — Three  hours  a  week.     Required. 
Fall  Teem. — Psychology. 
Spring  Term. — Ethics. 

Course;  2. — Two  hours  a  week.     Elective. 
Spring  Term. — Logic. 

Course;  3. — Two  hours  a  week.     Elective. 
Spring  Term. — History  of  Philosophy. 

Course;  4. — Two  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

Spring  Term. — Theism. 

Prerequisite:     Course    I    and    Biblical    History    and    Literature, 
Courses  II,  IV,  or  V. 


VIII.    Departme;nt  of  History. 

Mary  Shannon  Smith,  Professor. 

The    library    method    of    study    is    used,    with    reference, 
wherever  possible,  to  original  sources. 
4 
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Course;    i. — Continental   European   History. — Three   hours   a 
week.     Required. 

A  general  •  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ment of  Western  Europe  from  the  ninth  century  to  the  nineteenth. 

Course  2. — English  History. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective 
in  the  Junior  year. 

From  the  Saxon  Conquest  to  the  Reform  of  Parliament.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  growth  of  the  Constitution,  the  Tudor  mon- 
archy, the  revolutions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  expansion 
of  England. 

Prerequisite:     Course  1. 

Course;  3. — Selected  Topics  in  American  History. — Three  hours 
a  week.     Elective  in  the  Senior  year. 

A  detailed  study  of  limited  periods,  with  the  object  of  giving  the 
student  some  practice  in  historical  research. 
Prerequisite:     Courses  1  and  2. 


IX.     De;partme;nt  of  Bibucal  History  and 
Literature. 

E.  Freeman  Thompson,  Professor. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  impart  a  scholarly,  systematic, 
spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  to  develop  character  thereby,  and 
to  prepare  for  practical  Christian  service. 

All  courses  are  elective  and  count  toward  the  A.B.  degree  up  to  the 
maximum  credit -of  nine  hours. 

Course  i. — One  hour  a  week. 

The   History    of   the   Hebrews    from   the    Earliest   Times    to    the 
Establishment  of  the  Monarchy. 
Open  to  all  college  students. 

Course  2. — Three  hours  a  week. 

The  Hebrew  Monarchies,  the  Exile,  and  the  Return. 
Open  to  all  college  students. 


Raleigh,  R  C 

Courses  of  Instruction.  $i 

Course;  3. — Two  hours  a  week.     Fall  Term. 
Exilic  and  Post-exilic  Literature. 
Prerequisite:      Coixrse  II. 

Course  4. — Two  hours  a  week.     Fall  Term. 

Political,    Social    and    Eeligioiis    Conditions    in    New    Testament 
Times. 

Open  to  all  college  students. 

Course  5. — Three  hours  a  week. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
Open  to  all  college  students. 

Course  6. — Two  hours  a  week.     Spring  Term. 

Development  of  the  Idea  of  God  from  Abraham  to  the  Present 
Time. 

Prerequisite:      Courses  II,  IV,  or  V,  and  Philosophy. 

Course  7. — One  hour  a  week. 

Biblical  Pedagogics  with  Especial  Reference  to  the  Sunday  School. 
Prerequisite:     One  or  more  of  the  preceding  courses. 


X.     Department  of  Education. 
Mary  K.  Applewhite,  Professor. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  fit  women  for  the  profession 
of  teaching.  The  teacher  of  children  should  be  a  person  of  broad 
and  accurate  scholarship ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient.  She  should 
know  the  best  that  has  been  said  along  her  line  of  work;  she 
should  know  something  of  child  psychology.  She  should  be 
familiar  with  the  best  modern  practice  in  teaching  the  theories 
on  which  such  practice  is  grounded,  and  the  historical  steps  by 
which  both  theory  and  practice  have  been  reached.  To  give 
such  courses  in  the  Principles  and  History  of  Education  and  in 
the  Science  and  Art  of  teaching  as  will  give  the  student  the 
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ability  and  the  inclination  to  teach  others,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
department. 

Course  i. — The  Science  of  Bducation. — Two  hours  a  week. 
Elective. 

This  course  deals  with  the  practical  application  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  education  and  to  teaching. 

Texts. — Compayre's  Psychology  Applied  to  Education;  McMur- 
ry's  General  Method;  De  Garmo's  Essentials  of  Method. 

References. — ^Adams's  Herbartian  Psychology  Applied  to  Educa- 
tion; E,oyce's  Outlines  of  Psychology;  Monroe's  Educational  Ideal. 

Course;  2. — The  Science  and  Art  of  Bducation. — Two  hours  a 
week,  including  two  hours  a  week  of  teaching  in  Primary 
and  Intermediate  Grades.     Elective. 

This  course  embraces  a  careful  study  of  the  principles  and 
methods  in  successfully  teaching  those  studies  usually  taught  in  the 
best  public  and  private  schools.  Preparation  of  model  lessons. 
Teaching  in  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  supervising  teacher  and  the  head  of  the  department. 

Texts. — Rein's  Outlines  of  Pedagogy;  Home's  Philosophy  of 
Education;  McMurry's  Method  of  the  Recitation;  McMurry's  Books 
on  Special  Method. 

References. — Morgan's  Studies  in  Pedagogy;  De  Garmo's  Essen- 
tials of  Method;  Sully's  Psychology;  Lange's  Apperception;  But- 
ler's The  Meaning  of  Education. 

Course;  3. — Educational  Psychology. — Two  hours  a  week. 
Elective. 

In  this  course  are  presented  the  main  facts  in  the  nature  and 
development  of  the  child's  mind  and  the  application  of  the  data  of 
Psychology  to  the  questions  of  education.  Some  of  the  important 
topics  treated  are  the  following:  Instinct,  impulse,  heredity,  imi- 
tation, interest,  attention,  imagination,  and  character. 

Texts. — Thorndyke's  Principles  of  Teaching;  Kirkpatrick's 
Fundamentals  of  Child  Study;  Bagley's  Educative  Process.  As- 
signed readings;  reports  on  special  topics. 
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Course  4. — History  of  Education. — Two  hours  a  week. 
Elective. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  prominent  the  educational 
ideals  and  practices  in  the  history  of  civilization.  After  a  brief 
survey  of  primitive  Chinese  and  Hebrew  education,  a  more  detailed 
account  is  taken  of  Greek  and  Roman  education.  The  psychologi- 
cal, scientific  and  sociological  tendencies  are  discussed  separately 
and  in  their  relationship  to  each  other. 

Texts. — Monroe's  Text-Book  on  the  History  of  Education. 

References. — Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy;  Painter's  His- 
tory of  Education. 

Course  5. — School  Administration. — Two  hours  a  week. 
Elective. 

This  course  deals  with  the  following  topics:  Forms  of  educa- 
tional control ;  school-boards,  superintendents,  etc. ;  heating,  light- 
ing, and  sanitation  of  school  buildings;  school  management; 
grading,  promotion,  etc.;  the  school  as  a  social  organization; 
libraries,  museums,  and  other  educational  sources  of  culture. 

Texts. — Chancellor's  Our  Schools;  Dulton's  School  Adminis- 
tration. 

References. — White's  School  Management;  Burrage's  School 
Sanitation  and  Decoration;  Newsholme's  School  Hygiene;  McMur- 
ry's  School  Management. 

The  above  five  courses  are  open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors 
and  to  other  students  whose  general  education,  pedagogical 
reading,  and  experience  in  teaching  have  been  such,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Faculty,  as  to  enable  them  to  take  those  courses 
with  profit  to  themselves. 

Not  more  than  six  hours  of  elective  work  in  the  Department 
of  Education  will  count  toward  the  A.B.  degree. 

Special  Courses. — Two  special  courses  are  offered  to  those 
who  can  not  remain  in  school  long  enough  to  complete  the 
Courses  i,  2,  3,  4  and  5.  These  special  courses  are  offered 
especially  for  teachers  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  better  for 
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their  work  by  taking  one  term,  one-half  term,  or  six  weeks  of 
special  work  in  Education. 

Course  i. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Brief  course  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching.  Lectures 
on  discipline  and  general  school  management.  The  course  in 
Pedagogy  is  planned  with  reference  to  preparing  teachers  better  for 
State  examinations. 

Texts. — Morgan's  Studies  in  Pedagogy;  Compayre's  Psychology 
Applied  to  Education;   Waymarks  of  Teachers. 

References. — Munroe's  Educational  Ideals;  Du  Bois'  The  Point 
of  Contrast  in  Teaching;  James'  Talks  to  Teachers. 

Course  2. — Five  hours  a  week. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  concise  review  of  the  studies  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
those  subjects.  Special  work  is  offered  in  Reading,  Arithmetic, 
History,  Elementary  Science,  English,  Geography,  Language,  and 
the  general  subject  of  Primary  Teaching. 

Texts  and  References. — McMurry's  books  in  Special  Method; 
McMurry's  Course  of  Study  in  Eight  Grades;  Mace's  Method  in 
History;   McMillan's  Teacher's  Professional  Library. 

Lectures. — During  the  year  there  will  be  a  series  of  lectures 
given  by  prominent  educators.  These  lectures  will  be  on  different 
phases  of  educational  thought  and  activity,  and  will  be  especially 
helpful  to  prospective  teachers. 

Observation  Work. — Superintendent  Harper,  of  the  Raleigh  City 
Schools,  has  kindly  offered  the  use  of  the  city  schools  for  observa- 
tion work  to  the  students  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
observation  of  work  done  by  experienced  teachers  will  be  of  great 
value  to  students  of  education. 


^cfjool  of  Elocution 

Caroline  Berry  Phelps,  Professor. 

Course  i. — Two  hours  a  week. 

Study  of  details;  literary  analysis;  sequence  of  thought;  ex- 
tempore work;  breathing,  voice  and  gesture  exercises;  selectiona 
from  American  authors. 
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Course  2. — Two  hours  a  week. 

Tlie  drama — a  study  of  at  least  two  plays;  declamation;  extem- 
pore work. 

Text. — "Practical  Public   Speaking"    (Clark  and  Blanchard). 

Course  3. — Two  hours  a  week. 

Oratory — a  study  of  a  few  of  the  best  orations;  extempore  work; 
history  of  oratory.* 

Text. — "History  of  Oratory"    (Sears). 

Course  4. — Two  hours  a  week. 
Personation;  debate.* 

Texts. — Robert  Browning's  Work  and  "Art  of  Debate"    (Alden). 

The  entrance  requirements  for  the  O.B.  course  are  the  same  as  for  the 

A.B.  course,  including  the  preparatory  Elocution.     Forty  hours  of  A.B. 

work,  including  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4  of  Elocution  and  two  private  lessons 

in  Elocution  during  the  four  years,  will  be  required. 

One  play  for  public  presentation  will  be  given  the  first  Monday  in  May. 

Course  5. — Two  hours  a  week.     Elective  for  the  B.A.  degree. 
Breathing  and  voice  exercises;    articulation;    platform  practice; 
interpretation  of  standard  literature. 

Course  6. — One  hour  a  week.     Elective  for  the  B.A.  degree. 

Breathing  and  voice  exercises;  methods  in  teaching  reading  in 
the  public  schools;  schemes  for  school  entertainments;  extempore 
work;  interpretation  of  standard  literature. 


^tt)ool  of  i$!us;it 

The  courses  of  study  are  planned  after  the  best  schools  of 
music  in  this  country  and  Europe.  The  school  aims  at  the 
production  of  intelligent  musicians  of  liberal  culture  in  the 
various  departments  of  musical  training.  Pupils  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  avail  themselves  of  the  unusual  facilities  here  pre- 
sented for  acquiring  that  symmetrical  culture  which  results 
from  the  study  of  literature  and  music  together. 

Each  department  of  the  school  has  at  its  head  a  teacher  who 


♦  Elective  for  the  B.A.,  degree,  counting  one  hour. 
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has  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
and  has  had  years  of  successful  teaching  experience. 

The  school  is  equipped  with  thirty-six  upright  Stieff  pianos, 
two  grands,  practice  claviers,  one  pedal  piano,  and  two  organs, 
making  a  thorough  equipment  for  teaching  technical  and  artistic 
proficiency. 

Department  of  Pianoforte. 

Professor  Brown,  Professor  Burtt,  Professor  Cronkhite,  Miss 
Schuster,  Mrs.  Ferrell,  Miss  Futrell,  Miss  Sams. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  pianoforte  includes  all  grades  of  exercises 
and  compositions  required  for  the  most  systematic  development  in  exe- 
cution and  interpretation,  both  for  teaching  and  artistic  performance. 
Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  a  musical  touch  and  a 
refined  and  intelligent  style  of  playing.  It  will  be  the  effort  of  the 
teacher  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  personal  needs  of  the  student. 

Students  on  entering  are  graded  according  to  the  quality,  not  the 
quantity,  of  past  work. 

The  course  of  study  is  thoroughly  systematized,  embracing  the  Kinder- 
garten Course  for  very  young  children,  the  Primary  Course  for  older 
children,  the  Preparatory  Course  for  those  of  more  mature  age,  and 
fitting  students  to  enter  the  regular  College  Course  leading  to  graduation 
in  music. 

Preparatory  Course. 

Position  and  movements  of  fingers,  wrists,  and  arms  are  explained, 
and  correct  habits  firmly  established.  The  proper  execution  of  founda- 
tional work  and  the  various  kinds  of  touch  employed  are  thoroughly 
mastered. 

The  following  list  of  studies  indicates  the  standard  of  work  required. 
The  outline  given  will  be  followed  in  a  general  way,  but  only  such 
studies  and  compositions  as  are  best  adapted  to  each  individual  stu- 
dent's requirements  will  be  selected  for  study. 

Dolle,  Introduction  to  the  Pianoforte;  Emery's  Foundation  Studies; 
Duvernoy,  Op.  176;  Kohler,  Op.  157;  Kohler,  Op.  50;  Lemoine,  Op.  37; 
Brauer,  Op.  15;  Le  Couppey,  Op.  20;  Czerny,  Op.  636;  Loeschorn,  Op. 
66,  Book  1;  Duvernoy,  Op.  120;  Selected  Sonatinas  and  smaller  pieces 
by  meritorious  composers. 
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College  Course. 

1.  Freshman. 

Technical  exercises  for  the  development  of  flexibility  and  velocity. 
Practice  of  scales,  chords,  arpeggi,  and  passage  work  in  various 
rhythms,  selected  studies  in  the  grade  of  the  folowling:  Czerny, 
Op.  299;  Krause,  Trill  Studies,  Op.  2;  Heller,  Selected  Studies; 
Bach,  Little  Preludes. 

Easy  Sonatas  and  other  compositions  by  standard  composers  at 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

2.  Sophomore. 

Technical  exercises  requiring  a  higher  degree  of  velocity  and 
mental  and  musical  control.  Practice  of  scales,  chords,  arpeggi, 
and  various  accents  and  rhythmical  treatment. 

Doering,  Octave  Studies;  Cramer,  Selected  Studies;  Bach,  Two 
and  Three-Part  Inventions;  Czerny,  Op.  740;  sonatas  and  other 
standard  compositions  of  medium  difficulty. 

3-  Junior. 

Special  technical  exercises  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  met  with 
in  the  works  of  classic  and  modern  composers. 

Kullak's  Octave  School,  Part  I;  Clementi,  Gradus  Ad  Parnassum; 
Kleinmichael,  Special  Etudes,  Op.  50,  Books  I  and  II;  Chopin, 
Preludes;  sonatas  and  solo  works  by  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Men- 
delssohn, and  other  compositions  of  merit,  character  and  excellence 
by  composers  of  all  periods. 

4.  Senior. 

Advanced  technical  work  continued. 

Bach,  Selections  from  the  Well-Tempered  Clavichord;  special 
Etudes  of  different  composers  appropriate  to  this  grade;  Chopin, 
the  easier  Etudes;  standard  compositions  by  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, von  Weber,  Tschaikowsky,  Brahms,  Greig,  etc. 

5.  Graduate  Course. 

For  those  desiring  to  perfect  themselves  more  fully  in  the  technic 
and  the  artistic  rendition  of  the  more  difficult  Etudes  of  Chopin, 
Liszt,  Henselt,  Rubinstein,  etc.,  and  the  larger  and  more  important 
works  in  the  entire  range  of  piano  literature,  with  special  reference 
to  working  up  a  repertoire  for  public  performance.  Wide  discre- 
tion will  be  exercised  in  selecting  works  to  be  studied. 
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Examinations. 

Examinations  for  advanced  standing  in  the  piano  course  are  held  at 
the  end  of  each  term  before  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Piano 
Department. 

No  examinations  are  required  in  the  Preparatory  Department. 


Department  of  Organ. 
Professor  Brown. 

The  great  and  growing  need  for  well-trained  church  organists  and 
ehoir  trainers  and  the  inadequate  means  of  instruction  in  this  section 
of  the  country  have  induced  the  University  to  organize  this  department. 

A  large  three-manual  organ  has  been  installed  in  the  University 
Auditorium.  The  instrument  has  three  manuals,  forty-one  stops,  and 
2,068  pipes ;  was  built  by  Johnson,  of  Wakefield,  Massachusetts. 

TTie  course  of  instruction  provides  for  a  thorough  training  in  all  that 
pertains  to  a  mastery  of  the  organ  for  church  or  concert  use,  including 
drill  in  foundational  organ  technic,  special  exercises  in  playing  church 
music,  voluntaries,  improvisation,  registration,  and  the  art  of  accom- 
paniment. The  course  of  study  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  composers  of  the  dilTerent  schools  of  organ  music. 


Department  of  Voice  Culture. 

Professor  Day,  Miss  Ha'rriette  Day. 

It  is  here  intended  to  touch  every  branch  connected  with  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  voice.  The  course  includes  such  exercises  as  will 
teach  the  pupil  the  proper  use  of  the  vocal  organs,  the  control  of  the 
breath,  the  physiology  of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  the  application  of 
the  words  to  music,  etc.  Students  will  receive  the  best  possible  drill  in 
exercises  for  obtaining  correct  use  and  flexibility  of  the  voice,  and 
will  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  use  of  songs  for  the  home  circle,  the 
requirements  of  the  church,  and  for  the  concert  stage. 

I.  Freshman. 

Development  of  the  chest;  breath  control  and  its  influence  on 
tone;  breathing  allied  with  attack  tone  placing  and  tone  formation; 
resonance;  throaty,  nasal  and  white  tones  corrected;  tremolo  elimi- 
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nated;  equilization  of  registers;  staccato  tone  and  attack;  so.stain- 
ing  tones;  supporting  the  voice  on  the  breath. 
Studies. — Behnke  and  Pearce;  Concone;  Vaccai. 

Junior. 

Technical  perparation;  tone  coloring;  dynamics,  the  mezzo  voce; 
the  portamento;  treatment  of  vowels  and  consonants;  cadenzas, 
mordents,  and  trills. 

Studie.s.- — Concone  in  Italian;  Abt  and  Marches!;  Songs  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Senior. 

Flexibility;  the  broad  dramatic,  florid  and  coloratura  styles;  the 
pure  legato;  interpretation,  style  and  diction,  expression,  phras- 
ing and  enunciation;   stage  presence,   repose,  magnetism. 

Studies. — Italian  Anthology  of  Song;  the  oratorio  arias;  ex- 
cerpts from  standard  operas;  songs  from  the  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  English  schools. 


Department  of  Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  and 

Orchestral  Instruaients. 

Professor  Hagedorn. 

The  general  outline  of  study  of  the  Violin  Department  is  as 
follows : 

A  preparatory  course  embracing  the  study  of  scales  and  easy 
studies  by  Wohlfahrt  and  Kaiser,  etc.,  is  required  before  enter- 
ing the  regular  course  of  study. 

The  study  of  ensemble  music  is  begun  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity and  is  continued  throughout  the  entire  course.  Ad- 
vanced pupils  have  the  privilege  of  playing  in  the  Raleigh  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

I.  Freshman. 

Kaiser's  36  Studies;   Dort  Jac,  20  progressive  exercises;   Sehra- 
dieek's  Technical  Studies,  Book  I,  and  pieces  to  suit  grade. 
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2.  Sophomore;. 

Mazas'  Studies,  Op.  36;  Dort,  Op.  37;  24  Preparatory  Exercises 
to  Rode  and  Kreutzer;  Ries,  Op.  26 — 15  Violin  Studies;  Schradieek's 
Scale  Studies.     The  easier  sonates  and  pieces. 

3.  Junior. 

Kreutzer's  Forty-two  Caprices;  Campagnoli,  Op.  18 — 7  Diver- 
tissiments;  Meerts — 12  Studies  for  the  Bow;  Dancla,  Op.  74.  Easier 
Beethoven  and  Mozart  Sonates,  and  Concertos  by  Rode,  Viotti  and 
De  Beriot. 

4.  Senior. 

Fiorillo,  36  Etudes;  Rode,  24  Caprices;  Alard,  Op.  16.  Selections 
from  Bach's  Sonates  for  Violin  Solo;  Modern  Sonates  by  Grieg, 
etc. ;  Concertos  by  Bruch,  Mendelssohn,  Spohr. 

5.  Graduate  Course. 

Gavinies,  24  Matinfees;  Leonard's  Gymnastique  du  Violin; 
Schradieck,  Op.  1,  25  Studies;  Modern  Concertos  by  Godard, 
Molique,  Vieuxtemps,  Spohr,  and  Fantasies  by  Leonard,  Wieniaw- 
ski,  Hubay,  Wilhelmj;  Sonates  by  Sjogren,  Huber,  and  the  more 
difficult  ones  of  Beethoven. 


Department  of  Theory. 

1.  Sight  Singing.     Miss  Day.     Two  hours. 

Drill  in  Scales  and  Interval  Singing.  Time  Sub-divisions,  Dic- 
tation, Part-singing. 

2.  Histoiy  of  Music.     Miss  Cronkhite.     Two  hours. 

A  brief  survey  of  Musical  History  and  biographies  of  famous 
musicians.  An  elementary  course  designed  for  the  general  music 
student. 

3.  Introductory  Harmony  and  Ear  Training.     Miss  Schuster, 
Two  hours. 

The  formation  and  recognition,  when  played,  of  major  and  minor 
scales,  triads,  intervals,  all  chords  of  the  seventh  and  augmented 
chords  in  close  and  open  harmony;  dictation  of  simple  melodies 
and  hymns,  together  with  the  elements  of  harmony,  are  embraced 
in  this  course. 
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4.  General  Music  Course.     Miss  Schuster.     Two  hours. 

This  course  includes  acoustics;  history  of  notation;  accent  (natu- 
ral and  artificial)  ;  rhythm;  tempo,  embellishments,  musical  forms, 
etc. ;  in  short,  it  aims  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  all  the 
general  laws  and  principles  that  underlie  music,  both  as  a  science 
and  an  art. 

5.  Advanced  History  of  Music.     Miss  Cronkhite.     Two  hours. 

The  development  of  the  art  from  ancient  to  modern  times  is 
shown,  including  the  Greek  modes,  systems  of  notations,  the  Trou- 
badours and  Minnesingers,  the  beginnings  of  opera,  the  orchestra, 
the  symphony;  and  during  the  second  half-session  special  attention 
is  given  to  the  great  masters  and  their  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  music. 

6.  Harmony.     Mr.  Hagedorn.     Two  hours. 

Figured  basses  and  harmonization  of  melodies,  employing  the  use 
of  triads,  dominant,  diminished  and  secondary  seventh  chords  with 
their  inversions,  modulations,  altered  and  augmented  chords.  Prac- 
tical analysis  of  chords  and  modulations  in  standard  compositions. 

7.  Advanced  Harmony.     Miss  Cronkhite.     Two  hours. 

Suspensions,  passing  tones,  organ  point  harmonization  of  melo- 
dies and  chorals,  with  and  without  figuration.  Harmony  completed, 
first  semester.  Second  semester,  simple  counterpoint  in  the  five 
species,   in  two,   three  and  four-parts. 

The  Music  Couese. 

Students  desiring  to  pursue  the  music  course  will,  on  entering,  be 
classified  in  the  regular  literary  studies.  Those  grading  below  Prepara- 
tory III  will  not  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  music  course.  They  may 
elect  music  as  one  study,  but  will  not  be  allowed  more  than  two  hours 
daily  practice. 

Examinations. 

Examinations  for  advanced  standing  in  the  piano  course  are  given  at 
the  end  of  each  semester.  No  examinations  are  required  in  the  Pre- 
paratory Department. 

Full  information  of  these  examinations,  as  well  as  the  final  examina- 
tions in  the  Piano  and  Voice  Courses,  are  published  separately  and 
furnished  upon  request. 
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^rabuation  ^equirementiS 

Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  courses  in 
Piano,  Organ,  Voice  or  Violin,  the  regular  theoretical  courses 
I,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  having  given  a  public  recital  of  standard 
works  (from  memory)  in  a  creditable  and  artistic  manner,  and 
who  have,  in  addition  to  the  regular  college  entrance  require- 
ments, completed  fifteen  hours  of  prescribed  or  elective  literary 
work,  will  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  of  graduation  in  the  School 
of  Music. 

The  pupil  shall  be  advised  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music 
in  the  choice  of  her  literary  work. 

Graduates  in  Voice  or  Violin  must  have  attained  the  grade 
of  Sophomore  in  piano  playing. 

A  Teacher's  Certificate  is  granted  to  those  who  complete  the 
regular  courses  in  Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  or  Violin,  with  the 
regular  theory  courses  and  literary  work,  but  who  do  not  give 
a  public  recital. 

g>tubentsi'  Recitals 

All  rnusic  students  are, expected  to  attend  the  weekly  stu- 
dents' recitals  and  to  take  part  in  them  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  their  teacher. 

jFacultp  Conterta 

The  Music  Faculty  give  several  concerts  and  recitals  during 
the  session,  which  are  free  to  students  of  the  Music  School. 

The  students  have  frequent  opportunity  of  hearing  noted 
artists  in  concert  and  recital,  which  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
those  pursuing  a  musical  education. 

Among  the  noted  artists  and  organizations  that  have  ap- 
peared here  are:  Mme.  Nordica  (2),  Florence  Hinkle  (2), 
Corinne  Rider  Kelsey,  Mme.  Charlotte  Maconda,  Mrs.  Theo. 
Van  Yorx  (2),  Mme.  Hissem  de  Moss  (2),  Master  Causley 
Polk  (2),  Sopranos;  Mme.  Schumann  Heink,  Adah  C.  Hussey 
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(3),  Bessie  Bonsall  (2),  Margaret  Keyes  (2),  Clara  Clemens, 
Contraltos;  Hobart  Smock  (2),  Frank  Ormsby  (3),  Theo.  Van 
Yorx  (2),  Kelley  Cole,  Geo.  Hamlin,  Tenors;  G.  Campanari, 
David  Bispham,  Edwin  Wilson,  B.  Merrill  Hopkinson,  Bari- 
tones;  Edw.  Lockhart  (2),  William  Harper  (3),  Frederick 
Martin,  Basses;  Frl.  Marie  von  Unschuld,  Edwin  Shonert, 
Walter  Spry,  Pianists ;  H.  D.  Phillips,  F.R.C.O.,  Loraine  Hol- 
loway,F.R.C.O.,  Clarence  Eddy,  Organists;  Marie  Nichols  (2), 
F.  MacMillen,  Violinists;  George  Rogovoy,  Leo.  Schultz,  Cel- 
lists; Schubert  String  Quartet  (3),  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra (2). 

The  music  students  are  expected  to  attend  all  concerts  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  school. 

Mvieic  ^upplita 

Music  students  are  expected  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  with 
the  Director  of  Music  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  sufficient 
to  pay  for  sheet  music  and  music  supplies  used.  A  ticket  will 
be  issued  for  each  deposit,  and  unused  coupons  will  be  re- 
deemed in  full  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Advanced  students  will 
deposit  $5.00;  preparatory  students,  $2.50. 

tHnibtrgitp  Cijoir 

The  choir,  composed  of  forty  selected  voices,  is  now  one  of 
the  established  features  of  the  musical  work  of  the  University. 

The  best  sacred  and  secular  music  is  studied,  and  the  choir 
leads  the  music  in  the  chapel  exercises,  besides  being  heard 
occasionally  in  concert. 

Those  having  good  voices  and  the  necessary  time  to  attend 
rehearsals  are  eligible  to  membership. 

Cljoral  ^ocietp 
The  Raleigh  Choral  Society,  composed  of  100  of  the  best 
singers  in  the  city,  holds  weekly  rehearsals  in  the  University 
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Auditorium,  and   is  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Music. 

Students  having  the  necessary  musical  qualifications  are  eli- 
gible to  membership.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  oratories,  cantatas, 
etc.,  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Its  concerts  are  events  of 
importance  in  the  local  musical  world,  and  the  best  solo  talent 
is  secured. 


^cfjool  of  ^rt 

Ida  Poteat,  Professor. 
Kate  Ford,  Professor  of  Applied  Design  and  China  Painting. 

art  ^tntiv 

The  Art  Department  is  accommodated  in  a  large  and  well- 
adapted  Studio  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Main  Building.  It 
is  furnished  with  models  and  such  artistic  material  as  is  neces- 
sary for  art  work,  and  is  well  lighted  with  large  windows  and 
skylights  sloping  to  the  north. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  this  school  is  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  the  leading  instructors  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  corresponds  to  the  work  done  by  the  Academic  Julien, 
Paris. 

It  seeks  to  develop  originality  and  encourage  the  individuality 
of  the  student. 

Art  and  Nature  are  brought  together  in  a  practical  and  criti- 
cal way. 

Talks  on  art  will  be  given  regularly  throughout  the  session, 
and  lectures  by  specialists  on  leading  art  subjects  will  be  pro- 
vided for  during  the  winter  months. 

An  Art  Club,  which  meets  once  a  week  for  the  study  of  cur- 
rent events,  is  not  only  a  pleasant  social  occasion,  but  gives  the 
students  an  opportunity  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  the 
world  of  art  at  the  present  time. 
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Graduation  in  the  school  is  intended  to  include  a  trip  to  the 
Northern  cities  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  collections  of 
art  to  be  found  there. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  in  the  School  of  Art 
for  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  session,  or  one-half  term. 

The  regular  course  in  the  School  of  Art  will  cover  four 
years,  but  a  student  is  not  held  back  till  the  end  of  the  year  if 
her  work  warrants  promotion  beforehand. 

art  Mthal 

To  encourage  originality  and  develop  the  true  art  spirit, 
Miss  Fannie  E.  S.  Heck  offers  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  piece 
of  original  work  done  in  the  Baptist  University  for  Women, 
either  from  life  or  nature,  or  embodying  an  ideal  conception. 
Any  medium  may  be  used.  The  merit  of  the  work  is  passed 
upon  by  two  competent  critics  not  connected  with  the  school, 
assisted  by  the  instructor  in  charge. 

If  the  work  does  not  reach  the  required  standard,  the  medal 
will  be  withheld. 

(I^utUnc  of  €ourit& 

I.  Preparatory  Drawing. 

Charcoal  drawing  from  geometrical  solids  and  vases;  lead-pencil 
drawing  after  foliage  and  flowers  from  nature;  drawing  from  still- 
life  in  crayon,  charcoal,  pen  and  ink;  flat  washes  in  water-color; 
modeling,  perspective. 

All  Students  should  take  this  course,  as  it  is  a  preparatory- 
class  for  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  School,  and  the  training 
obtained  here  is  equally  valuable  for  future  portrait-painter,, 
designer  and  illustrator.  It  is  so  arranged  that  a  student  pro- 
gressing from  simple  to  complex,  learns  to  represent  the  forms; 
and  aspects  of  objects  faithfully,  and  acquires  facility  in  hand- 
ling the  various  mediums. 
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2.  Advanced  Drawing. 

Antique  drawing  from  models  of  parts  of  human  figures,  draw- 
ing from  full-length  figures  and  casts,  drawing  from  draped  life 
models;  advanced  modeling;  perspectiye;  out-door  sketching; 
composition. 

3.  Painting. 

Painting  from  still-life  in  oil,  water-color,  and  pastel. 

4.  Painting. 

Color  studies  of  foliage,  fruits,  and  flowers  from  nature;  out- 
door sketching  in  all  mediums;  painting  from  the  head,  and  the 
draped  life  model;  perspective;   composition. 

5.  Painting. 

Figure,  landscape,  and  portrait  painting  from  nature;  perspec- 
tive;  composition;   art  history. 

6.  China  Painting. 

First  Year. — Principles  of  porcelain  decoration,  study  of  tech- 
nique, flower  painting. 

7.  China  Painting. 

Second  Year. — Enamels,  lustres,   advanced  naturalistic  work. 

8^  Applied  Design. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years. — Geometrical  drawing,  free- 
hand drawing,  historical  ornament. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years. — Elements  of  ornamentation,  prac- 
tical designing,  applied  design,  historical  ornament,  color  harmony, 
basketry. 

9.  Art  History. — Course  i. — Two  hours  a  week.  Elective  to- 
ward A.B.  degree. 

In  the  Junior  Year  a  general  survey  of  Art  History  will  be  given, 
using  as  a  basis  Goodyear's  History  of  Art. 

Parallel  reading  is  required  in  the  following  works,  to  be  found 
in  the  libraries  of  the  University  and  of  the  city.  Work  upon 
th&se   texts    is    supplemented   by   such    illustrative   material    as   is 
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found  in  the  State  Museum  and  afforded  by  the  architecture  of  the 
city. 

Texts. — Luebke's  History  of  Art;  Gardner's  Handbook  of  Greek 
Sculpture;  Tarbell's  History  of  Greek  Art;  Bullfinch's  Mythology; 
Marquand  and  Frothingham's  History  of  Art  and  Sculpture; 
Marquand  and  Frothingham's  History  of  Architecture;  Vasari's 
Lives  of  the  Painters;  Hurl's  Studies  of  the  Old  Masters;  Van 
Renselaer's  English  Cathedrals;  Muther's  History  of  Modern  Art; 
Reber's  History  of  Ancient  Art;  Van  Dyke's  History  of  Painting. 

10.  Art  History. — Course  2. — Two  hours  a  week.     Elective 
toward  A.B.  degree. 

In  the  Senior  Year  the  course  will  be  based  upon  a  study  of 
the  following  texts:  Winkelman's  History  of  Ancient  Art;  Sy- 
mond's  Renaissance  in  Italy;  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Makers  of  Florence; 
Ruskin's  Modern  Painters;  Man's  Pompeii,  Its  Life  and  Art; 
Lanciani's  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome;  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of 
the  Madonna  and  Sketches  on  Art;  Reinach's  Story  of  Art  Through- 
out the  Ages;  MacColl's  Nineteenth  Century  Art;  Hoppin's  Tlie 
Early  Renaissance;  Hoppin's  Great  Epochs  in  Art  History; 
Holmes's  Hokusai;  Van  Dyke's  Art  for  Art's  Sake;  Ruskin's 
Stones  of  Venice;   Flaxman's  Lectures  on  Art;   Browning's  Poems. 

Particular  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  special  periods  and  subjects, 
including  the  following:  (a)  St.  Peter's  Cathedral;  (b)  The 
Phidian  Period  of  Greek;  (c)  The  Niobean  Group;  (d)  The  Early 
Renaissance;  (e)  The  Madonna  in  Art;  (f)  The  Masters  of  Por- 
traiture; (g)  The  Barbizon  School:  '(h)  The  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood ;    ( i )   Japanese  Art ;    ( j )   American  Art. 

^cquiretntnts!  for  (©rabuation 

Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  courses  in  the 
School  of  Art  and  who  have,  in  addition,  completed  30  hours' 
work  prescribed  or  elective  for  the  A.B.  degree  in  the  School 
of  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science,  will  be  entitled  to  a  Diploma 
of  Graduation  in  the  School  of  Art. 

For  graduation,  test  work  must  be  approved  by  an  elected 
number  of  competent  art  critics,  assisted  by  the  instructor. 
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The  following-  literary  work  in  the  School  of  Arts,  Philoso- 
phy, and  Science  is  recommended  for  the  students  in  the 
School  of  Art : 

Freshman  Year.  Cr.  Hours. 

English,  Course  1 3 

History,  Course  2 3 

Elective  from  Freshman  subjects 3 

Sophomore  Year. 

English,  Course  2 3 

History,  Course  2 3 

Elective  from  Sophomore  subjects 3 

Junior  Year. 

Two  of  the  following: 

English    3 

History     ; 3 

Elective    3 

Senior  Year. 

Two  of  the  following: 

English    , 3 

History     3 

Elective    , 3 


^ti)ool  of  pusimesiss 

Elsie  Kemp  Hunter,  Professor. 
3IRcquirements(  for  iSbmiSslion 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Business  are  re- 
quired to  have  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  grammar,  penman- 
ship, the  spelling  and  meaning  of  words,  and  of  arithmetic  as  far 
as  percentage.  Those  who  can  not  bring  satisfactory  certifi- 
cates from  other  schools  will  be  subject  to  examination  in 
these  branches  before  being  admitted.  Students  should  not  ap- 
ply for  admission  after  the  beginning  of  the  term  unless  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  enter  classes  already  formed. 
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Wi)t  ^usimas  Courtfe 

BOOKKEEPING. 

The  necessity  of  having  some  degree  of  proficiency  in  ehjmentary 
subjects  before  admission  to  this  course  will  at  once  be  clear  to  the 
student  who  begins  Bookkeeping,  since  she  is  then  introduced  to  words 
and  expressions  with  which  she  has  no  acquaintance.  She  is  expected 
to  improve  her  handwriting,  learn  to  be  quick  and  accurate  with  figures, 
make  commercial  calculations  rapidly,  and  write  clear  and  concise 
business  letters,  using  correct  punctuation. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  theory  of  Bookkeeping.  Business 
methods  are  discussed,  business  language  is  used,  and  all  the  student 
should  know  about  the  theory  of  Bookkeeping  is  introduced  and  illus- 
trated in  the  text-books. 

The  student  not  only  studies  the  history,  but  puts  into  practice  the 
keeping  of  accounts.  The  Journal,  the  Ledger,  the  Cash  Book,  the 
Sales  Book,  Trial  Balances,  and  Balance  Sheets  are  successively  brought 
to  the  student's  notice,  and  entries  are  made  the  same  as  in  actual 
business.  She  deals  with  purchases  and  sales  of  merchandise  on 
account  and  for  cash,  with  promissory  notes  given  and  received  with 
various  accounts:  Personal,  Merchandise,  Cash,  Expense,  Real  Estate, 
and  the  proprietor's  Personal  and  Stock  Accounts.  Drafts  are  drawn, 
endorsed,  collected  and  transferred  and  the  proper  entries  made.  Notes 
and  acceptances  are  discounted.  Shipments  are  made  to  commission 
houses  and  consignments  received.  Frequent  trial  balances  are  taken 
with  statements  of  gains,  losses,  resources  and  liabilities.  The  student 
receives  and  issues  checks,  makes  bank  deposits,  draws  sight  drafts, 
pays  notes  and  acceptances  when  notified  that  they  are  due  at  the  bank, 
and  sells  notes  at  the  bank  to  increase  her  "cash  on  hand." 

BUSINESS    FORMS    AND    CUSTOMS. 

This  course  deals  with  money  in  its  various  forms,  with  checks,  drafts, 
promissory  notes,  post-office  and  express  orders,  money  by  telegraph  and 
express,  registered  letters,  foreign  exchange,  State,  savings  and  national 
banks,  loan  and  trust  companies,  corporations,  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, life,  fire  and  marine  insurance  and  transportation. 

STENOGRAPHY. 

The  course  in  Stenography  begins  with  the  Barnes-Pitman  Manual, 
and  after  the  first  half-dozen  lessons  the  student  is  introduced  to  the 
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reading  and  writing  of  short  sentences,  thus  avoiding  much  of  the 
BO-called  drudgery  of  learning  Shorthand.  Daily  drills  are  given  in  the 
combinations  of  consonants  and  the  formation  of  words,  phrases,  and 
Bejitences. 

TYPEWRITING. 

The  Remington  machines  are  in  use.  Touch  Typewriting  is  taught. 
Barnes's  Typewriter  Instructor  is  the  text-book.  As  soon  as  the  stu- 
dent has  mastered  the  keyboard  she  is  given  letter-writing  and  quickly 
passes  to  spacing  and  display  work,  tabulation,  carbon  and  letter-presa 
writing.  Her  shorthand  and  typewritten  manuscripts  are  carefully 
examined,  mistakes  pointed  out,  and  corrections  required. 

TEXT-BOOKS    AND    STATIONERY. 

The  cost  of  text-books,  blank  books  and  stationery  for  the  course  in 
Bookkeeping  is  about  $7.  The  cost  of  text-books  and  statinery  for  the 
eourse  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  is  about  $4. 

GRADUATION. 

One  year  of  work,  in  which  the  student  has  attained  a  grade  of  90, 
18  required  in  order  to  secure  a  certificate  from  the  institution. 

A  speed  in  shorthand  of  at  least  100  words  per  minute  from  dictation 
is  required,  and  with  the  typewriter  a  speed  of  at  least  20  words  per 
minute  is  required. 

The  student,  in  addition,  must  have  completed  Prep.  I  English  and 
Colaw  and  Elwood's  Arithmetic,  or  the  equivalent.  No  charge  is  made 
for  these  subjects  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

POSITIONS. 

The  University  does  not  guarantee  positions  to  the  graduates  in 
business,  as  it  does  not  wish  to  promise  more  than  can  be  done;  but  it 
proposes  to  use  its  large  acquaintance  and  wide  influence  in  the  State  in 
securing  the  best  positions  to  be  had  for  its  worthy  graduates.  Cor- 
respondence on  this  subject  from  business  men  is  solicited. 
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Name.  County, 

Adams,  Annie    Wake. 

Adams,  Susie Wake. 

Alexander,  Ida  Moore Mecklenburg. 

Alexander,  Kathleen    ._ Meeklenbxirg. 

Allen,  Lillian   Haywood. 

Allen,  Virgie    South  Carolina. 

Anderson,   Mrs.   Albert Wake. 

Anthony,  Annie  Laurie Tennessee. 

Arthur,  Lueile    Carteret. 

Autry,  Bertha Sampson. 

Ashcraf t.   Myrtle    Anson. 

Austin,   Odessa   _ ,.  . .  .Albemarle. 

Argo,  Thomas   Wake. 

Adams,  Maggie  Euth Wake. 

Alderman,  Katie Guilford. 

Baker,  Sallie  Spruill_ Halifax. 

Baldwin,  May   Henderson. 

Baldwin,  Louise Henderson. 

Bailey,  Martha   Wake. 

Baucom,  Eula  _ '. Wake. 

Baucom,  Grace Cumberland. 

Baker,  Essie   Wake. 

Barrus,   Blanche   . _ Jones, 

Bagwell,  Zenobia   Wake. 

Bennette,   Harriett    , Sampson. 

Benton,   Hallie    Mecklenburg. 

Beddingfield,  Eebecca   _ Wake. 

Betts,  Vivian  Gray Waka 

Betts,  Elizabeth Wake. 

Beale,  Elsie  Virginia. 

Benbow,  M.  W _ Yadkin. 

Bivins,   Janie    Union. 

Blalock.  Hubert _ Wako. 
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Name.  County. 

Blalock,  Ritta   Wake. 

Blanchard,  Mina _ Wake. 

Bland,  Roberta   Wake. 

Bledsoe,  Emily  Mordecai _ Wake. 

Black,  May    Lenoir. 

Bowland,  Myrtle  : _ Caswell. 

Boatwright,  Lena    Catawba. 

Boyd,  Emily _ Mecklenburg. 

Bradley,  Mary Wake. 

Brady,  Edith _ New  Hanover. 

Brady,  Ella New  Hanover. 

Broughton,  Minnie _ Wake. 

Britt,  Maud  Robeson. 

Britt,  Sadie  Lou _ Wayne. 

Bright,  Ada   Wake. 

Bright,  Margaret _ Wake. 

Bridger,  Pauline   Bertie. 

Brooks,  Minnie _ Moore. 

Brown,  Mildred   Wake. 

Brown,  Isabel   Wake. 

Bruce,  Grace  _ Madison. 

Bradsher,  Sue   Person. 

Burnette,  Sophia   Buncombe. 

Burden,  Pearl _ Bertie. 

Bullard,  Eva    Sampson. 

Butler,  Dora   _ Richmond. 

Byrum,  Emma   Chowan. 

Carroll,  Louise   _ Sampson. 

Carter,  Marvel    Wake. 

Carlton,  Emma _ Duplin. 

Cahoon,  Minnie Craven. 

Camp,  Rena _ Virginia. 

Cheek,  Etta   Chatham. 

Chappell,  Eleanor _ South  Carolina. 

Coffman,  Margurite Virginia. 

Collins,  Rosa - Mecklenburg. 

Collier,  Mamie   Harnett. 

Cook,  Bertie   Mecklenburg. 
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Name.  Counly. 

Cook,  Ruth. _ Virginia. 

Cox,  Dora    P i  tt. 

Cox,  Mimie _ Pitt. 

Costner,  Alda  Lincoln. 

Council,  Annie  Laurie _ Guilford. 

Council,  Grace Guilford. 

Coppell,  Beulah   Union. 

Crisp,  Annie _ , Edgecombe. 

Corpening  Jessie   Caldwell. 

Cooper,  Nina _ Wake. 

Cobb,  Pearl   Robeson. 

Coke,  Julia  B _ Wake. 

Creech,   Ethel    Johnston. 

Critcher,  Lettie _ Martin. 

Cooper,  Louise   Wake. 

Cooper,   Thomas    Wake. 

Crater,  Margaret   Wake. 

Cole,  Mary   Moore. 

Creech,  Flora  _ Wake. 

Daniel,  Eva   Robeson. 

Daniel,  Jeanette , _ Halifax. 

Davis,  Maud   Forsyth. 

Davis,  Lucy   _ Yadkin. 

Denmark,  Annie   Wayne. 

Denmark,  Leonita   _ Wake. 

Devrar,  Gladys Wake. 

Ditmore,  Lulie  _ Swain. 

Dickson,  Lulie   Wake. 

Dowell,  Pattie _ Martin. 

Dorsett,  Alma    Chatham. 

Draughn,  Lillian  .  .  _ Sampson. 

Duncan,   Florence    Sampson. 

Dunn,  Robert _ Wake. 

Dunn,  Wallace   Wake. 

Eaton,  Phcebe  _ Davie. 

Edwards,  Marguerite   Wake. 

Ellison,  Musa  _ Wake. 
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Name,  County. 

Elmore,  Mortie   Swain. 

English,  Orla  Madison. 

Edwards,  Lena    Wake. 

Fales,  Bevie New  Hanover. 

Faucette,  Margaret _ Wake. 

Falls,  Evangeline   Gaston. 

Farrier,  Minnie  _ Wake. 

Farrier,  John   Wake. 

Farrier,  Hattie   _ Wake. 

Farrier,  Mary    Wake. 

Ferrell,  Mary  _ Wake. 

Ferrell,  Russell   Wake. 

Fendt,  Carrie _ Wake. 

Fleming,  Jennie   Vance. 

Fleming,  Mrs.  P.  B Wake. 

Ford,  Kate South  Carolina. 

Francis,  Hester    _ Haywood 

Futrell,  Undine   Halifax. 

Futrell,  Bessie _ Halifax. 

Galloway,  Aline    Surry. 

Gardner,  Annie   _ Warren. 

Catling,  Sallie  Wake. 

Gattis,  Maud  _ • Wake. 

Gibson,  Clara   Edgecombe. 

Glover,  Maude _ Wake. 

Gower,  Christine Johnston. 

Green,   Nina   Wake. 

Griffin,  Eloise   .  _ Rutherford. 

Gwynn,  Bessie   Caswell. 

Gvraltney,  Katherine   _ Catawba. 

Hammond,  Amorette   Robeson. 

Hastings,  Lucy   Jackson. 

Hall,  Edith _ Cumberland. 

Hall,  Florence Cumberland. 

Hall,  Lynn   _ Franklin. 

Hannon,  Male   Moore. 
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Name.      '  County. 

Haynes,  Eula  ......_ Rutherford. 

Haynes,  Virginia   Rutherford. 

Haynes,  Minnie   _ Surry. 

Hayes,  Lucy Gates. 

Hale,  Hattie  Sue.  ._ New  Hanover. 

Heck,  Pearl    Wake. 

Headen,  Lelia  _ Chatham. 

Headen,  Sallie   Chatham. 

Hilliard,  Helen  .  _ Halifax. 

Hill,  Elizabeth    Wake. 

Hicks,  Bayard   Wake. 

Home,  Swannanoa   Johnston. 

Home,  Octa   . . Davie. 

Hocutt,  Lonie   Orange. 

Howard,  Lula    Sampson. 

Howard,  Pearl   Sampson. 

Howard,  Bonnie _ Sampson. 

Holloway,  Lillie   Durham. 

Horton,  Savon   _ Wake. 

Howie,  Bettie   Union. 

Horton,  Joseph   _ Wake. 

Horton,  Douglass   Wake. 

Hood,  Allie _ Sampson. 

Hughes,  Ruth Wake. 

Hunter,  Carey _ Wake. 

Hunter,  Essie   Wake. 

Hunter,  Lillie  Belle  . . ._ Wake. 

Hurdle,  Annie Caswell. 

Huntly,  Emily   _ Anson. 

Hunter,  Elizabeth   Wake. 

Hunter,  Rufus  .  . ._ Wake. 

Jenkins,  Amorette  Northampton. 

Jilleott,  Carew _ Bertie. 

Johns,  Lucile  Wake. 

Johnson,  Ethel _ Chatham. 

Johnson,  Ruby Sampson. 

Johnson,  Bessie _ Sampson. 

Johnson,  Tessie   Wake. 

Jones,  Myrtle  .  . ._ Duplin. 
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Name.  County. 

Jones,  Annie   Wake. 

Jones,  Sallie _ Wake. 

Jordan,  Elma Chatham. 

Jordan,  Pearl  . .  ._ Scotland. 

Josey,  Annie   Halifax. 

Keith,  Lila   New  Hanover. 

Kelly,  Anna _ Wake. 

Kelly,  Mabel   Vance. 

Kemp,  May _ Wake. 

Kennedy,  Lina Wake. 

Kendrick,  Bessie _ Gaston. 

*Kendall,  Aleen   Cleveland. 

King,  Liell  . .  ._ ■ Wake. 

King,  Vera   Wake. 

King,  Olive _ Wake. 

Kingsbury,  Lucile  New  Hanover. 

Kitchin,  Anna   Halifax. 

Knight,  Emma  Edgecombe. 

Knight,  Fannie Edgecombe. 

Lamply,  Dora Anson. 

Lancaster,  Lethia  _ Robeson. 

Lane,  Bessie   South  Carolina. 

Lanneau,  Louise   Wake. 

Lawrence,  Clara    Wake. 

Lawrence,  Martha  _ Virginia. 

Lee,  Lizzie   Wake. 

Lee,  Ruth  _ .Wake. 

Lee,  Maude   Scotland. 

Ledbetter,  Ida  Belle _ McDowell. 

Leggett,  Hattie   Halifax. 

Lewis,  Annie   _ Robeson. 

Lewis,  Stella  Gaston. 

Lincoln,  May _ Guilford. 

Long,  Ona   Union. 

Lovill,  Elizabeth  _ Surry. 

Loving,  Juliette   Cumberland. 

Love,  Wilbert - Wake. 

Luse,  Irene   Wake. 

*  Deceased 
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Name.  County. 

Martin,  Joseph    Wake. 

Marshall,  Lulie  _ Wake. 

Marks,  Pattie   Stanly, 

Matthews,  Bertie _ Hertford. 

Marshburn,  Manda   Wake. 

Marshburn,  Eroll  _ Wake. 

Martin,  Ernest   Wake. 

Martin,  Mrs.  Ernest _ Wake. 

Matthews,  Evan   Wake. 

McLarty,  Annie  .  _ Georgia. 

MeBrayer,  Nellie   Rutherford. 

McBrayer,  Annie _ Rutherford. 

McCullers,  Mary Johnston. 

McKimmon,  Annie  .  .  .  _ Wake. 

Marshburn,  Djalma Wake. 

Medlin,  Mary   V\^ake. 

Memory,  Fay   Columbus. 

Memory,   Leila    Columbus. 

Merritt,  Hettie  _ Wake. 

Middleton,  Minnie  Duplin. 

Middleton,  Ada _ Duplin. 

Miller,  Emma   Ashe. 

Miller,  Sue   .  _ Alleghany. 

Mitchell,  Ruby   Wake. 

Minor,  Julia _ Wake. 

Morgan,  Fay   McDowell. 

Moore,  Lois  _ Wake. 

Moore,  Albertine   Wake. 

Moore,  Lucy _ Wake. 

Moseley,  Mrs.  T.  B Wake. 

Moss,  Pauline  _ Halifax. 

Montague,  May Wake. 

Moring,  Marion _ Wake. 

Murchison,  Nannie   Chatham. 

Myatt,  Margaret  _ Wake. 

Myatt,  Mildred   Wake. 

Myatt,  Robert   _ Wake. 
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Name.  County. 

Nance,  Pearl   Union. 

Neal,  Cora  _ Eockingliara. 

Newcomb,  Alice    Wake. 

Nowell,  Maud    Wake. 

Oldharn,  Sallie   New  Hanover. 

Olive,  Lula _ Wake. 

Osborne,  Lucy   Cleveland. 

Osborne,  Gazzie  _ Cleveland. 

Olive,  Pearl    Wake. 

Owen,  Alma _ Davidson. 

Owen,  Searles    Davidson. 

Page,  Florence  _ Durham. 

Parrott,  Ethel   Lenoir. 

Parker,  Katherine _ Wake. 

Parker,  Lula    Wake. 

Penny,  Ruby _ Johnston. 

Peele,  Lula   South  Carolina. 

Pickett,  Frances   _ Guilford. 

Pigg,  Nannie   Rockingham. 

Pinner,  Viola  .  _ Haywood. 

Pittman,  Maggie Robeson. 

Pheljis,  Javan _ Bertie. 

Ponder,  Hassie  Lou   Madison. 

Pope,  Lucile  _ Wayne. 

Poteat,  Louie  Wake. 

Potter,  Leona   _ Pamlico. 

Powell,  Elizabeth   Wayne. 

Prevatt,  Dovie  _ Robeson. 

Prevatt,  Edna   Robeson. 

Price,  Carmen Union. 

Pritchett,  Florine   _ Alabama. 

Proctor,  William   Wake. 

Proctor,  Frank    .• Wake. 

Puref oy,  Lucy   Buncombe. 

Pusey,  Grace _ Wake. 
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Name.  C'ounly. 

Eay,  Bessie Wake. 

Ray,  Mary  _ Wake. 

Ray,  Hardy   Wake. 

Reece,  Inez   _ Wake. 

Renf vow,  Francis    Wake. 

Rhodes,  Lucile   . . .  ._ Cumbeiland. 

Rhodes,  Lois    Cumboi  kind. 

Riley,  Bertha  . _ Wilson. 

Riddiek,  Lillian Wake. 

Roberts,  Edna  _ Cleveland. 

Roberts,  Addie   Cleveland. 

Roberts,  Ebie _ Wake. 

Rodwell,  Nettie   Warren. 

Rogers,  Grace  _ Wake. 

Ross,  Edna   Mecklenburg. 

Roberts,  Ivy _ Wake. 

Royall,  Mrs.  William Wake. 

Ruff,  Mary  Eller_ Georgia. 

Russ,  Bettie  Wake. 

Rudy,  Dr.  A _ Wake. 

Sams,  Bessie   Wake. 

Sanders,  Annie  .  _ Union. 

Savage,  Mattie   Virginia. 

Sanderf ord,  Howell   _ Wake. 

Sears,  Evie Wake. 

Sears,  Francis   .  ._ Wake. 

Shearin,  Margaret  W^ake. 

Sliearin,   Ada    Nash. 

Shearer,  Annie  Caldwell. 

Shelton,  Mary Caswell. 

Sheek,  Fannie  .  _ Anson. 

Sheek,  Patsy Anson. 

Shoalders,  Eula _ Halifax. 

Schwartz,  Dora   Wake. 

Shugart,  Alice  . . .  .  _ Yadkin. 

Singleton,  Robbie   Anson. 

Spence,  Lillian _ Wake. 

Speight,  Edna Craven. 
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.     Name.  County. 

Smith,  Effie   _ Wake, 

Smith,  Katherine   Wake. 

Smith,  Kittie _ Wake. 

Smith,  Emma   Wake. 

Smith,  Elma  .  _ Wake. 

Staples,  Katherine Virginia. 

Stone,  Lossie  _ Wake. 

Stone,  Lila   Wake. 

Stringfield,  Bernice  _ Catawba. 

Strong,  Anna    Wake. 

Stroup,  Pearl   _ Gaston. 

Styers,   Sarah    Stokes. 

Summers,  Eula  _ Iredell. 

Summers,  Robena   Iredell. 

Swicegood,  Edith _ Davie. 

Tatum,  Rosa   Davie. 

Tatum,  Grace  _ Davie. 

Teague,  Myrtle Chatham.. 

Thompson,  May  _ Robeson. 

Thompson,  Annie   Surry.. 

Thompson,  Ella  _ Caswell., 

Thompson,  Allan Wake. 

Tilson,    Bess    Madison. 

Timberlake,  Mary    Franklin. 

Towler,  Barber  _ Wake. 

Tyner,  Addie   Robeson. 

Tyner,  Edna   _ Robeson. 

Turner,  Dorothy   Wake. 

Underwood,  Lutie   Sampson. 

Upchureh,  Maude   Wake. 

Upchureh,  Addie  _ Durham. 

Upchureh,  Zola Wake. 

Utley,  Bessie   - Wake. 

Uzzle,  Mrs.  W.  B Johnston. 

Vann,  Elizabeth   Wake. 

Vann,  Dorothy  _ Wake. 

Vann,  Myra   Chowan^ 


Register  of  Students.  8'l 

'Name.  County. 

Wall,  Elva  _ Davidson. 

Wall,  Maude   Davidson. 

Walker,  Hattie _ Camden. 

Walters,  Edna  Wake. 

Watkins,  Eosa _ Jackson. 

Watson,  Jeanette Virginia. 

Weathers,  Willa _ Durham. 

Whitaker,  Helen   Wake. 

White,  Virgie Bertie. 

Wiggs,  Estelle  Wake. 

Williams,  Ethel   Robeson. 

Williams,  Daphne    Johnston. 

Williams,  Juanita   .  _ Wake. 

Williams,  Mary    Union. 

Williams,  Euth   _ Union. 

Wilkinson,  Katherine Wake. 

Wilkinson,  TTiomas   .  _ Wake. 

Wilson,  Clyde Guilford. 

Woodall,  Phyllis _ Haywood. 

Woodson,  Charlotte Cleveland. 

Womble,  Vallie   _ Chatham. 

Wright,  Eula   Buncombe. 

Wright,  Haywood _ Wake. 

Woodard,  Bessie   Wake. 

Wyatt,  Arthur Wake. 

Wyatt,  Florence    Wake. 

Yates,  Gladys _ Wake. 

Yearby,  Miller   Wake. 

Young,  Kathleen  _ Eutherford.. 
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Alumnae  of  X902 

Name.  County. 

Bovvden,   Beulah,   Art Mecklenburg. 

Grayson,  Virgima  A.,  Music.  ._ Eutherford. 

Kesler,   Margery,  A.M Wake. 

Johnson,  Estelle,  A.B.   (Mrs.  Paul  L.  Salisbury) Halifax. 

Lanneau,  Sophie  S.,  A.B Wake. 

Parker,  Lizzie,  A.B _ Stanly. 

Paschal,  Rosa,  A.B Chatham. 

Perry,  Mary,  A.B.   (Mrs.  C.  A.  Beddingfield ) Union. 

Shields,  Margaret,  A.B.   (Mrs.  S.  Justus  Everett) Halifax. 

Sutton,  Minnie,  A.B Union. 

Tull,  Elizabeth,  A.B._ Lenoir. 

Wooten,  Eliza,  A.B.   (Mrs.  R.  J.  Southerland) Lenoir. 

Alumnae  of  1903 

Burke,  Maude,  A.B.   ( Mrs.  K.  M.  Dozier ) Iredell. 

Chears,  Bessie,  Expression   (Mrs.  John  Parker) Wilson. 

Johnson,  Mary  E.,  A.B Isle  of  Wight  Co.,  Va. 

Lambertson,  Willie,  Art Northampton. 

Marshbanks,  Huetokah,  A.B.   (Mrs.  G.  A.  Martin) Madison. 

Moring,  Helen,  A.B.    (Mrs.  W.  D.  Briggs) Wake. 

Shugart,  Nannie,  A.B.   (Mrs.  W.  E.  Woodruff) Yadkin. 

Smith,  Alma,  A.B Wake. 

Snttle,  Lelia,  A.B Cleveland. 

Williams,  Hallie,  A.B.   (Mrs.  Percy  Baker) Hertford. 

Alumnae  of  1904 

Booker,  Caroline  Lee,  A.B Surry. 

Cox,  Laura,  A.B. .  .  ._ Pitt. 

Dixon,  Lizzie  Emma,  A.B Chatham. 

Egerton,  Virginia  Adelaide,  A.B _ Wake. 

Ferguson,  Margaret,  A.B.  (Mrs.  Walter  G.  Sackett) Rockingham. 

Gulley,   Isabelle,   A.B Wake. 

Haynes,  Mattie  Hephzibah,  A.B Buncombe. 

Lewis,  Maggie  Lee,  A.B Halifax. 
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ilttumnae  of  1905 

Name.  County. 

Dough,  Eloise  Lonsdale,  A.B Pasquotank. 

Egerton,  Virginia  Adelaide,  AJM _ Wake. 

Ervin,  Cora  E.,  A.B Catawba. 

Falls,  Dora  E.,  A.B _ Cleveland. 

Haire,  Maud  Irene,  A.B Anson. 

McKay,  Ruby  Hynes,  A.B.    (Mrs.  W.  C.  Barrett) Scotland. 

Reid,  L.   Ruby,  A.B Wake. 

Rogers,  Bessie,  Art _ Wake. 

Smith,  Eva  Eloise,  A.B Florence  Co.,  S.  C. 

Stewart,  Annie  Lee,  A.B. .  .  ._ Davie. 

Taylor,  Edith,  A.B Wake. 

T^ner,  Belle,  A.B _ Robeson. 

i^lumnae  of  1906 

Beaman,   Kate,  A.B Sampson. 

Bivens,  Mary  Lee,  A.B _ Union. 

Brown,  Mna,  A.B Stanly. 

Johnson,  Mary  D.,  A.B _ Davidson. 

Morgan,  Essie,  A.B McDowell. 

Petty,  Lucy,  A.B _ Moore. 

Pickler,  Victoria,   A.B Davie. 

Purefoy,  Heslope,  Art _ Buncombe. 

Rogers,  Sallie,  A.B Marion  Co.,   S.  C. 

Stewart,  Annie  Lee,  A.M _ Davie. 

Williams,  Elizabeth,  A.B Hertford. 

iSlumnae  of  1907 

Barrow,  Rosa,  A.B _ Wake. 

Bright,  Margaret,  A.B Wake. 

Carroll,  Ethel,  A.B Pitt. 

Carrick,  Stephens,  A.B Guilford. 

Edwards,  Lenora,  A.B _ Madison. 

Jackson,  Sallie,  Applied  Design Moore. 

Jenkins,  Mattie,   A.B Hertford. 
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Nam^.  County. 

Johnson,  Foy,  A.B _ Wake. 

Johnson,  Pearl,  A.B Chatham. 

Knight,  Eebecea,  A.B _ Edgecombe. 

Long,  Ona,  A.B Union. 

Meeks,  Mamie,  A.B _ Robeson. 

Moore,  Lizzinia,   A.B Pitt. 

Parker,  Mary  Elizabeth,  A.B _ Hertford. 

Parker,  Lettie,  A.B Hertford. 

Phillips,  Melissa,  A.B _ Stokes. 

Pigg,  Clara,  A.B Rockingham. 

Scarboro,  Cleopatra,  A.B _ Wake. 

Smith,  Addie,  A.B Wake. 

Wyatt,  Louise,  A.  B _ Wake. 

Withers,  Lucile,  A.B.  and  O.B Mecklenburg. 

Wright,   Eula,   Music _ Buncombe. 

Alumnae  of  1908 

Baldwin,  May  Elizabeth,  A.B Henderson. 

Cox,  Dora  Ellen,  A.B _ Pitt. 

Crisp,  Annie  Jane,  A.B Edgecombe. 

Jones,  Annie  Bailey,  A.B _ Wake. 

Josey,  Ann  Eliza,  A.B Halifax. 

Lanneau,  Louise  Cox,  A.B _ Wake. 

Marks,  Pattie  Janet,  A.B Stanly. 

Olive,  Loula  Bryan,  A.B _ Wake. 

Owen,  Alma  Hunter,  A.B Davidson. 

Pigg,  Nannie  Ellen,  A.B _ Rockingham. 

Ponder,  Hassie  Lou,  A.B Madison. 

Stone,  Lossie  Belle,  A.B Wake. 

Tilson,  Bess  Gladys,  A.B _ Madison 

Denmark,  Annie  Dove,  Music Wayne. 

Faucette,  Margaret  Augusta,  Music _ Wake. 

Howard,   Bonnie,  Music Sampson. 

Kemp,  May,  Music.  ._ Wake. 

Woodall,  Phyllis,   Music Haywood. 


Saturday,  May  23. 
Inter-Society  Evening,  8:30  p.  m. 


Sunday,  May  24. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon,  11  a.  m. 
Rev.  W.  V.  Savage,  D.D.,  Churchland,  Va. 

Missionary  Sermon,  8  p  .m. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Ellis,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Monday,  May  25. 

Class  Day  Exercises,  11  a.  m. 

Art  Exhibit,  4  p.  m. 

Annual  Concert,  8:30  p.  m. 


Tuesday,  May  26. 

Graduating  Exercises,  11  a.  m. 

Annual  Address, 
Hon.  C.  B.  Aycock,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Baccalaureate  Address 
by  the  President. 

Annual  Reception  and  Banquet  to  the  Faculty  and  Students  by  the 

Board  of  Trustees,  in  honor  of  the  Graduating  Class, 

8:30-11:30  p.  m. 
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SCMOOLS 

The  University  offers  courses  in  the  following  schools, 
each  having  its  distinct  Faculty : 

I.  Schools  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science. 
II.  School  of  Elocution. 

III.  School  of  Music. 

IV.  School  of  Art. 

V.  School  of  Business. 

The  University  was  founded  by  the  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion for  the  higher  education  of  our  young  women.  It  is 
centrally  located  in  the  Capital  City,  where  the  social,  civic 
and  religious  advantages  of  the  city  are  open  to  its  students. 


BflPTIST  UNIVERSITY  FOR  WOMEN 

QUARTERLY   BULLETIN 
Commencement  at  B.  U.  W. 


The  appended  programs  will  give  a  general  idea  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Commencement  exercises  of  1907-08;  but 
above  the  confused  sweet  memories  of  rose  and  ivy  chains 
and  white  robed  maids,  of  caps  and  gowns,  of  song  and 
chant  and  pulsing  organ's  peal,  some  features  stand  out 
clear  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  present,  and  will  be 
remembered  after  these  more  vague  inpressions  shall  have 
"gone  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were." 
All  of  these  vivid  recollections  it  is  not  possible  to  enumer- 
ate, within  the  limits  of  this  article.  Let  us  record  a  few 
of  them. 

First,  then,  in  memory,  if  not  in  point  of  time,  stands 
Commencement  Sunday.  The  day  was  clear  and  beautiful 
— emblematic  of  the  smile  of  God,  which  seems  from  the 
first  to  have  shone  upon  this  institution,  even  though  at 
times  apparently  hidden  behind  a  "frowning  providence." 
The  "four  hundred"  assembled  in  chapel,  and,  accompanied 
by  Factulty  and  Trustees,  marched  to  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  The  University  Director  of  Music  is  organist  of 
this  Church.  No  more  suitable  processional  could  have 
been  chosen  than  the  "Introduction"  from  Gaul's  "Holy 
City,"  for  to  the  eye  of  faith  that  day  the  Holy  City,  New 
Jerusalem,  came  down  from  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband.  The  preacher  felt  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  scene,  and  spoke  with  power.  The  sermon  was 
short,  but  effective,  the  text  being  Matthew  13:33.  Dr.  W. 
V.  Savage  was  the  speaker, 
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The  further  exercises  of  the  day  consisted  of  a  missionary 

address  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Ehis,  of  Philadelphia,  a  layman,  a 

journaHst  of  note,  and  a  speaker  of  remarkable  force  and 

fluency.     Fortunate  was  the  young  girl  who  was  led  by  this 

far-seeing  guide  to  the  mountain  top,  and  shown  "the  vision 

of  the  world  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be,"  when  "every 

knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 

and  things  under  the  earth,  and  every  tongue  confess  that 

Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

"To  thy  holy  care  elected, 
Jesus,  let  me  be  protected 
On  the  dreadful  judgment  day." 

Snatches  of  this  magnificent  offertory,  and  of  the  music 
of  the  evening  service,  float  through  the  memory  again  and 
again.  Life  is  enriched  by  the  exaltation  of  Commence- 
ment Sunday,  May  24th. 

On  the  evening  before,  the  Philoretian  and  Astrotekton 
Literary  Societies  gave  their  annual  Commencement  recep- 
tion, preceded  by  a  program  which  represented  the  work  of 
the  societies.  Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  Misses  Mc- 
Cuilers  and  Parrott,  for  the  best  essay  written  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Astrotekton  and  Philoretian  Societies,  respect- 
ively. Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  Raleigh,  presented  these  in  his 
characteristic  style — a  happy  one.  Miss  Tyner  was  awarded 
a  medal  given  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Upshaw,  of  Georgia,  for  the 
best  impromptu  article  written  in  ten  minutes.  No  Com- 
mencement would  be  complete  without  the  singing  of  the 
College  hymn,  "Alma  Mater,"  written  by  the  President.  It 
was  sung  on  this  occasion,  with  spirit.  The  evening  was 
enjoyable,  socially  and  intellectually.  The  motto  of  the 
University  is  Ltix :  the  literary  societies  bear  the  torch. 

On  Monday  morning  the  Class  Day  exercises  were  held 
in  the  chapel.  This  is  always  a  popular  part  of  Commence- 
ment, and  the  deeds  and  ambitions  of  the  Class  of  '08  were 
fitly  celebrated. 


In  the  afternoon  the  Art  reception  took  place  in  the 
studio.  The  work  done  by  students  was  never  more  taste- 
fully displayed.  This  work  was  of  a  very  high  order,  Miss 
Parrott  receiving  the  Fannie  Heck  medal  for  excellence, 
which  only  one  other  student  has  ever  won.  Miss  Parrott, 
it  will  be  noted,  expresses  herself  well  with  pen,  as  with 
brush.  The  work  of  Miss  Hall  in  china  painting,  should 
be  mentioned.  The  Professor  of  Art  and  the  Professor  of 
Applied  Design  and  China  Painting  have  accomplished 
much  in  developing  the  individuality  of  their  pupils. 

The  annual  concert  given  by  the  School  of  Music  fell  on 
the  evening  of  Monday.  The  program  was  fine,  and  well 
arranged.  In  many  cases,  the  schoolgirl  was  lost  in  the 
artist,  and  it  was  only  afterward  that  one  wondered  how  it 
was  done,  and  realized  the  skill  of  the  teachers,  and  the  talent 
and  adaptability  of  the  pupils. 

The  Commencement  exercises  proper  were  held  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  May  26th.  The  chapel  was  filled  when 
the  organ  sounded  the  prelude  to  that  grand  hymn,  "Jerusa- 
lem the  Golden."  Trustees,  Faculty  and  graduating  class 
marched  in  processional  to  the  stage.  After  some  prelimi- 
naries, the  literary  address  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey, 
in  the  absence  of  Hon.  C.  B.  Aycock,  on  "The  Task  of 
Happiness."  Here  was  no  rattling  of  dry  platitudes,  but 
a  fresh  serving  of  Truth,  garnished  with  leaves  from  the 
tree  of  life.  Every  utterance  of  this  man  is  tinged  with  the 
poetry  of  a  fervid  nature.  The  diplomas  were  presented 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Then  followed 
an  inspiring  baccalaureate  address  by  the  President  of  the 
University.  Each  graduate  was  then  presented  with  a 
Bible,  as  a  lamp  unto  her  feet.  The  benediction  of  the  day, 
and  of  her  alma  mater,  sank  into  the  heart  of  each. 

The  mad  rush  of  college  life  and  of  Commencement  were 
over,  and  there  remained  only  the  last  and  crowning  social 
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feature — the  annual  banquet  given  by  the  Trustees  to  the 
Faculty,  the  Alumnse,  Seniors,  Juniors,  and  guests  in  the 
institution.  This  function  was  even  more  delightful  than 
usual,  and  brought  to  a  happy  close  the  Commencement 
of  1908. 


Commencement  1908 


Inter-Society  Evejving 
Saturday,  May  23,  8  p.  m. 
Processional  of  Philoretian  and  Astrotekton  Societies. 

Organ    Solo — Cantilena     Demarest- 

Edith  Brown  Swicegood. 
Essay — French  Letters  as  a  Factor  in  the  French  Revolution — 

Mary  McCullers,  Astro. 
Essay — Joy  in  Work — 

Lillian  Ethel  Parrott,  Phi. 
Presentation  of  Medals — Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey. 

Vocal    Solo — La    Perle    du    Bresil David. 

May  Black. 
Recessional — ^Alma  Mater. 
Reception  in  Society  Halls. 


Commencement  Sunday,  May  24. 


Order  of  Service,  11   a.  m. 

Organ   Processional — "Introduction"   from   "Holy   City" Gaul. 

Hymn  No.  789 — "Jerusalem  the  golden" Le  Jeune. 

Invocation. 

Choral,  No.  6.36 — "Ein  Feste  Burg" Martin  Luther. 

(Verses  1,  2,  4.) 
Scripture  Lesson. 

Anthem,    from    "Holy    City" Gaul. 

Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  for  ever  and  ever. — Matt.  vi.  13. 
I   have   looked   for   Thee,   that   I   might   behold   Thy 
power  and  glory. — Ps.  Ixiii.  3. 
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Prayer. 

Offertory,   from  "Stabat  Mater" Rossini- 
Miss  Mary  Carter  Ray  and  Choir. 

Hymn  No.   795 — "O  mother  dear,  Jerusalem" Ward. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — Rev.  W.  V.  Savage,  D.D.,  Churehland,  Va. 

Hymn  No.  333 — "All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name" Holden. 

(Verses  1,  4,  7,  8.) 
Benediction. 

Organ    Postlude,   Finale,    Second    Sonata Mendelssohn. 

Order  of  Service,  8   p.  m. 

Organ   Processional — "Adoration"   from   "Holy   City" Gaul. 

Hymn  No.  836 — "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers" Sullivan. 

Invocation. 

Anthem,  from  "Holy  City" — "They  that  sow  in  tears" Gaul. 

Scripture  Lesson. 

Anthem,  from  "Holy  City" — "Thus  saith  the  Lord Gaul. 

Mr.  Hubert  Poteat  and  Choir. 
Prayer. 

Offertory,  from  "Holy  City" — "Great   and  Marvelous" Gaul. 

Hymn  No.  602 — "Tlie  Son  of  G-od  goes  forth  to  war" Cutler. 

Annual  Missionary  Address — Mr.  W.  C.  Ellis,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hymn   No.   701 — "Jesus   shall    reign" Harrison. 

Benediction. 

Organ  Postlude,  Grand   Choeur  in  E  fiat Faulkes. 

Annual  Concert. 
Monday,  May  25,  8:30  p.  m. 

Organ — Grand   March   from    "Aida" Verdi. 

Ada  Louise   Shearin,   '09,   Rocky  Mount. 
Scherzo,  E  minor Mendelssohn. 

Fairy  Tale  from  "Suite,"   Op.    142 Raff. 

Daphne  Williams,  '09,   Clayton. 

0   Hush  Thee,   My  Babie Bevignanni. 

May   Black,   Kinston. 
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Violin  Quartet — Eomanza    Hellmes'berger. 

Phyllis  Woodall,  Edith  May  Hall,  Marion  Moring,  James  Thomas. 

The  Maids  of  Cadix Delibes. 

Minnie  Ruth  Haynes,  Mount  Airy. 
Nocturne,  F  minor,  Op.  55,  No.  1 ; 

Valse,  G  flat.  Op.  70,  No.  I— Chopin. 
Alice  Bayard  Newcomb,  "09,  Raleigh. 

Vocal  Quartet — The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat Ingraham. 

Minnie  Haynes,  Mortimer   Elmore,   Bettie  Howie,   May  Lincoln. 

Organ — Chromatic   Fantasie    Thiele. 

Edith  Brown   Swicegood,   '08,  Mocksville. 

Violin — Air   Varie    Rehiaum. 

Bessie   Ray,    Raleigh. 

Impromptu,   C    sharp   minor Rheinhold. 

Annie  Vernon  Sanders,   '09,  Wingate. 

Ave   Maria    Bach-Gowtwd. 

Piano,    Organ    and    Violin    Accompaniment,    Miss    Day,    Miss 
Swicegood  and  Mr.  Thomas— Mary  Carter  Ray,  Raleigh. 

Violin — Hungarian  Fantasie    Hauser. 

Phyllis  Woodall,  "OS,  Clyde. 

Chorus,  Act  II,  Scene  3,  from  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" — 

Bleiulelssohn. 
First   Fairy,   Minnie   Haynes;    Second   Fairy,   Mortimer   Elmore 
University   Choir. 


Commencement  Day. 


Tuesday,  May  26,   11  a.  m. 

Processional  Hymn,  No.  789 — "Jerusalem  the  Golden" LeJeune. 

Prayer. 

Organ — Introduction  to  Third  Act  of  Lohengrin Wagner- 

Edith  Brown  Swicegood,  '08. 

College   Song — Alma  Mater. 

Annual  Address — Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey. 

Duet — Estudiantina  Lacome. 

Minnie  Haynes,  Mortimer  Elmore. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Certificates. 


Baccalaureate  Address — President  Vann. 

Solo — "Angel's   Serenade"    Braga. 

Violin  Obligato,  Master  Joseph  Martin,  Mrs.  Earnest  Martin. 

Presentation  of  Bibles — President  Pi..  L.  Moore,  Mars  Hill. 

Quartet — "Carmena"    Wilson. 

Minnie  Haynes,  Mortimer  Elmore,  Bettie  Howie,  May  Lincoln. 
Benediction. 

CLASS  ROLL. 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

*May  Elizabeth   Baldwin Fletcher,  N.  C. 

*Dora   Ellen   Cox    Winterville,  N.  C. 

Annie  Jane  Crisp   Coneton,  N.  C. 

*Annie   Bailey   Jones    Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ann   Eliza  Josey    Scotland   Neck,  N.  C. 

*Louise   Cox  Lanneau    Wake    Forest,  N.  C. 

*Pattie    Janet    Marks    Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Loula  Bryan  Olive Apex,  N.  C. 

Alma  Hunter   Owen    Lexington,  N.  C. 

*]Srannie   Ellen   Pigg    Madison,  iSi".  C. 

*Hassie  Lou  Ponder    Mars   Hill,  IST.  C. 

•■Lossie   Bell    Stone    Apex,  X.  C. 

*Bess  Gladys  Tilson   Marshall,  N.  C. 

Diploma  in  Piano. 

Annie   Dove   Denmark    Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Margaret   Augusta   Faucette    Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Vivian   Brown    Howard    Salemburg,  X.  C. 

May   Kemp    Wakefield,  N.  C. 

Phyllis   Woodall    Clyde,  N.  C. 

Diploma   in   Violin. 

Phyllis    Woodall    Clyde,  N.  C. 

Certificate  in  Piano. 

Edith   May   Hall    Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Ruby  Genevieve  Penny    Garner,  N.  C. 

Ada  Louise  Shearin   Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Mary  Austin   Timberlake    Youngsville,  N.C. 

Certificate  in  Organ. 

Edith    Brown    Swicegood    Mocksville,  N.  C. 
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Certificate   in   Akt. 
Liljian    Ethel    Pariott    Kinston,  iST.  C. 

Certificate  in  Porcelain  Decoration. 

Florence   Elizabeth   Hall    Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

*With   honorable   mention   for   good    scholarship. 


President  Vann's  Address  to  tiye  Graduating 
Class 


My  last  words  shall  be  brief,  young  ladies ;  they  shall  also 
be  off-hand  and  more  or  less  informal. 

Those  diplomas  which  you  hold  represent  honest  work, 
and  you  have  fairly  won  the  honors  of  this  hour.  But  I 
want  you  to  set  a  fair  estimate  upon  them.  Do  not  appraise 
them  too  cheaply,  for  it  means  much  to  have  won  such  testi- 
monials from  teachers  like  your  own.  But  neither  must  you 
set  too  high  a  value  upon  them.  You  sometimes  see  diplo- 
mas handsomely  framed  and  hung  in  prominent  places  on 
the  wall.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  mine  since  my 
graduation  day  and  do  not  feel  any  the  worse  off  for  the 
loss.  Every  diploma  is  meant  to  admit  the  holder  into 
another  school,  and  so  is  yours.  It  is  valuable  for  what  it 
really  stands  for.  Your  diploma  reads  in  script  that  3^ou 
have  successfully  completed  a  certain  course  prescribed  for 
graduation  here.  But  if  it  means  no  more  it  is  not  worth 
the  naked  parchment  before  it  was  ever  touched  by  type 
or  pen.  For  the  printed  words  stand  for  what  you  have  got- 
ten from  books  and  lectures.  Those  will  nearly  all  be  for- 
gotten, and  it  maters  little  how  soon.  They  are  only  the 
scaffolding  on  which  you  have  stood  to  rear  your  structure. 
When  the  building  has  taken  shape  the  scaffolding  is  torn 
down.  The  best  things  in  your  diplomas  are  written  in  in- 
visible ink. 
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This  unseen  writing  declares  that  you  have  taken  a  course 
in  self-knowledge.  You  have  gotten  a  better  perspective  of 
yourselves  and  have  taken  more  accurate  measurements. 
You  have  discovered  more  of  your  limitations.  You  know 
less  and  feel  smaller  than  you  once  did.  This  discovery  is 
supremely  good;  it  will  mean  much  in  your  new  school. 
Dipping  again  into  experience,  I  vividly  recall  my  first  year 
of  college  life.  At  its  beginning  I  knew  nearly  all  that 
mortal  mind  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  grasp.  But  by 
the  end  of  the  year  I  had  begun  to  shrink  perceptibly.  By 
the  end  of  the  second  year  I  felt  a  pitiful  imbecility;  and 
on  graduation  day  I  felt  that  if  there  was  a  larger  idiot  on 
earth  than  I  he  deserved  the  whole  world's  sympathy. 
Painful  consciousness  this,  but  it  was  probably  my  most 
valuable  asset.  It  showed  my  need  and  stirred  me  to  larger 
endeavor.  So  the  wife  of  a  famous  artist  wrote  how  in  his 
humble  beginnings  he  used  to  visit  the  great  galleries  and 
gaze  upon  the  eloquent  canvas,  and  then  go  home  and  sob 
and  cry,  "Oh,  I  can  never  become  an  artist" !  But  this  fine 
self-dissatisfaction  placed  him  among  the  masters.  And 
you  remember  how  the  man  from  Tarsus  began  by  saying 
he  was  a  "Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  of  the  stock  of  Abra- 
ham, of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  and  touching  the  law  blame- 
less." But  in  old  age  he  wrote  that  he  was  chief  of  sin- 
ners ;  and  when  he  penned  these  last  words  his  foot  was 
already  on  the  alabaster  steps  and  his  eyes  on  the  throne. 
Self-knowledge  means  conscious  lack,  and  this  inspires  to 
triumphant  effort. 

You  have  also  taken  a  course  in  self-suppression.  There 
are  two  selves  in  each  of  you.  In  your  earliest  years  the 
old  self  governed.  It  knew  no  law  but  choice  and  desire. 
But  with  the  coming  of  thoughtful  years  there  arose  a  new 
self,  which  took  issue  with  the  old  and  laid  hard  demands 
upon  it ;  and  the  struggle  between  these  two  selves  shall  go 
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on  until  the  end.  This  new  school  demands  the  conquest  of 
the  old  self  and  the  crowning  of  the  new,  and  your  diplomas 
testify  that  you  have  been  struggling  towards  this  end. 

When  the  rising  bell  rang  the  old  self  said,  lie  still  and 
slumber.  The  new  self  said  no,  get  up;  and  you  got  up. 
When  the  clock  rang  study  hour  the  old  self  said,  be  idle  or 
read  stories.  The  new  self  said  no,  you  must  study;  and 
you  studied.  When  the  church  bell  called  the  old  self  said, 
plead  sickness  and  loll.  The  new  self  said,  you  ought  to  go 
to  church;  and  you  went.  When  pleasure  has  invited  to 
one  thing  and  duty  urged  to  another,  you  have  been  learning 
to  stifle  the  voice  of  pleasure  and  heed  the  call  of  duty. 
You  have  learned  that  this  voluntary  slavery  means  a  finer 
freedom,  and  your  heart  endorses  that  ancient  saying,  "I 
walk  at  liberty  because  I  keep  thy  law."  Law,  the  hard 
fronted  tyrant,  and  yet,  the  large  hearted  friend  of  freedom. 

And  then,  you  have  taken  a  course  in  self-dependence. 
You  have  learned  to  discount  heredity  and  to  put  a  premium 
on  individuality.  You  have  learned  that  men  prefer  a  big 
apple  from  a  little  tree  rather  than  a  little  apple  from  a  big 
tree ;  that  they  do  not  care  a  fig  what  your  parents  did  but 
are  on  tiptoe  to  see  what  you  can  do.  You  have  learned 
that  valuable  things  do  not  come  to  you  but  must  be  sought ; 
that  in  seeking  them  you  can  not  send  but  must  go.  And 
this  experience  has  given  you  the  secret  of  genius,  which  is, 
as  one  of  the  lofty  ones  said,  only  "thundering  hard  work." 
Self-dependence,  which  means  fine  scorn  of  confessed  weak- 
ness and  all-conquering  assertion  of  conscious  strength. 

I  must  only  mention  one  other  subject,  which  is  not  In 
type  on  your  diplomas  and  which  does  not  appear  in  all 
diplomas ;  but  I  think  it  is  clearly  set  forth  by  yours,  namely, 
self -surrender ;  recognition  of  God's  righteous  claim  on  you 
and  reverent  submission  to  His  sovereign  commands.  This 
subject  you  have  studied  in  your  various  religious  meetings 
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and  Christian  culture  courses,  and  you  have  pursued  it  with 
slow  and  painful  effort  in  the  privacy  of  your  rooms.  Not 
that  you  have  already  attained;  but  you  have  begun  to  see 
that  not  selfishness  but  service  is  the  ultimate  goal. 

These  four  subjects  are  all  required  for  graduation  in  that 
higher  school  which  you  enter  to-day;  and  speaking  for 
myself  and  my  associates,  your  fellow-students  and  fellow- 
servants  here,  we  could  wish  you  no  higher  good  than  that 
you  might  pursue  them  all  persistently  and  successfully.  So 
that  when  the  last  examination  comes  you  may  pass  with 
honors. 

And  then,  and  then,  in  that  highest  school,  which  means 
lest,  you  shall  sit  before  the  one  Teacher,  and  learn,  and 
learn,  and  learn. 


Woman   and  Education 


CHARLES  LEE  SMITH. 


The  History  of  Education  in  North  Carolina,  published 
twenty  years  ago,  gives  no  account  of  any  institution  for 
women  which  offered  academic  courses  higher  than  those 
now  taught  in  our  public  high  schools.  To-day  there  are 
in  the  State  several  schools  for  women,  notably  the  Baptist 
University,  which  provide  genuine  collegiate  work;  and 
our  daughters  now  find  at  home  educational  opportunities 
which  fit  for  the  highest  usefulness. 

However,  we  have  not  reached  such  a  stage  in  our  educa- 
tional development  that  one  need  apologize  for  making  a 
special  plea  for  woman's  complete  enfranchisement.  The 
boon  of  higher  education  of  women,  so  long  denied  and  so 
recently  granted,  is  but  indifferently  sustained  and  appreci- 
ated in  this  and  other  Southern  States.  We  should  be 
gratified   that   so   much   has  been   accomplished   in   recent 
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years,  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  be  mindful  of  the 
great  work  that  must  be  done  before  North  Carolina  can 
rightly  claim  educational  equality  with  some  of  her  sister 
States  in  the  North  and  West. 

More  than  three  centuries  before  Christ,  Plato  said  no  one 
will  deny  that  women  ought  to  share  in  education  and  in 
other  ways  with  men,  but  from  that  time  until  the  nine- 
teenth century  but  few  philosophers  advocated  so  liberal  a 
view  of  woman's  sphere.  While  it  may  be  true  that  the 
extent  and  variety  of  scientific  research  is  the  distinguish- 
ing glory  of  our  age,  yet  its  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  human  race  is  that  it  is  the  first  to  endow  woman  with 
the  opportunity  of  a  thorough  and  liberal  education.  She 
is  beginning  to  regain  the  position  she  occupied  during  the 
early  centuries  of  Anglo-Saxon  rule  in  England,  when,  as 
Taine  tells  us,  "We  find  her  associating  with  the  men  at 
their  feasts,  sober  and  respected.  She  speaks,  and  they 
listen  to  her.  She  is  a  person  and  not  a  thing.  The  law 
demands  her  consent  to  marriage,  surrounds  her  with  guar- 
antees and  accords  her  protection.  She  can  inherit,  possess, 
bequeath,  appear  in  courts  of  justice,  in  county  assemblies, 
and  in  the  great  congress  of  the  elders.  Frequently  the 
name  of  the  queen  and  of  several  other  ladies  is  inscribed  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Witenagemot.  Law  and  tradition 
maintain  her  integrity,  as  if  she  were  a  man,  and  side  by 
side  with  men." 

History  shows  that  notwithstanding  checks  and  hin- 
drances women  have  demonstrated  by  success  their  ability 
to  succeed  in  every  sphere  of  life.  The  checks  and  hin- 
drances are  being  slowly  but  surely  removed.  The  educa- 
tional history  of  New  England  is  a  source  of  national  pride, 
but  even  in  that  part  of  our  Union  it  was  not  until  recent 
years  that  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  woriien.     When  Harvard  was  founded  in   1636, 
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there  was  a  law  in  Massachusetts  that  girls  should  be  taught 
to  spin  and  gather  flax.  Such  schooling  is  necessary,  but  it 
does  not  compensate  for  the  higher  intellectual  training,  and 
had  Massachusets  made  no  further  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  her  daughters  she  would  not  occupy  the  honorable 
place  she  does  to-day. 

The  first  college  for  women  in  New  England  was  not 
established  until  1865,  but  now  the  North  is  awake  to  the 
importance  of  making  as  adequate  educational  provision  for 
women  as  for  men.  The  following  from  the  President  of  a 
New  England  College  may  be  a  trite  truth,  but  it  is  one 
which  we  in  North  Carolina  need  to  emphasize:  "The  edu- 
cation of  women,"  said  he,  ''is  just  as  important  as  that  of 
men.  In  fact,  the  nation  is  just  what  the  women  make  it. 
Every  man  is  born  of  woman  and  up  to  the  age  of  sevf^n  is 
almost  exclusively  under  the  control  of  woman.  For  the 
next  seven  years,  too,  he  is  but  little  less  under  her  control ; 
and  by  the  age  of  fourteen  the  character  is  essentially,  in 
most  cases,  formed.  To  woman,  therefore,  is  committed  the 
moulding  of  character ;  and  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  the 
nation  depend  upon  her  and  her  education." 

Not  only  in  this  but  also  in  other  countries  the  necessity 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  is  being  realized.  Many 
of  the  best  universities,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
opened  their  doors  to  women.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
three-fourths  of  our  teachers  are  women,  the  importance  of 
making  provision  for  their  higher  education  can  be  appreci- 
ated; for  it  is  evident  they  can  not  teach  properly  unless 
they  themselves  have  been  thoroughly  instructed. 

Notwithstanding  it  is  the  crowning  glory  of  this  age  that 
it  is  the  first  to  endow  woman  with  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring a  thorough  and  liberal  education,  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  she  was  created  to  usurp  man's  place  in  the  uni- 
verse, nor  was  she  placed  here  to  do  man's  work.     It  has 
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been  well  said  that  women  should  influence  politics  in  the 
same  way  that  they  influence  war — by  the  potent  influence 
w'hich  they  exert  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  Nor 
should  they  for  purely  selfish  reasons  become  bread-winners 
rather  than  home-makers,  yet  no  limitations  should  be  placed 
upon  their  opportunities  to  fit  themselves  to  become  economi- 
cally independent.  Our  girls  are  morally  entitled  to  as 
complete  an  education  as  our  boys,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  intellectual  development  of  both. 
In  establishing  Wake  Forest  College  and  the  Baptist  Uni- 
versity for  Women,  the  Baptists  of  North  Carolina  mani- 
festly appreciated  their  duty  in  this  particular.  But  not 
until  we  amply  endow  and  otherwise  sustain  our  two  great 
colleges  will  our  denominational  responsibility  for  the  higher 
education  be  worthily  borne. 


Opportunities  for  Pedagogical  Training 


Ever  since  the  days  of  Francke,  Gessuer,  Hecker  and 
Wolf  in  the  several  forms  of  German  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  school  world  is  saying 
less  and  less  frequently,  "the  teacher  is  born,"  and  more  and 
more  frequently,  "the  teacher  is  made."  At  the  present 
time  the  making  of  the  teacher  is  an  unending  problem ;  for 
no  sooner  is  one  made  than  our  school  systems  need  a  dozen, 
so  rapid  are  the  changes  in  the  professional  personnel,  the 
growth  of  our  population  and  the  modification  of  our 
schools. 

From  a  logical  point  of  view  also,  the  teacher  and  his 
training  are  probably  the  most  important  questions  in  every 
form  of  education.  As  the  teacher,  so  the  school.  As  the 
teacher,  so  the  pupil.  However  much  we  realize  that  the 
sch(  ol  exists  for  the  child,  the  school  can  not  be  kept  in  its 
orbit  as  revolving  about  the  child  without  the  guiding  hand 
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anrl  thought  of  the  teacher.  The  pivotal  point  for  every  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  is  not  far  to  find.  In  spite  of  all  the 
variations  and  changes  in  educational  creeds  and  practices, 
one  thought  remains  unchanged.  That  thought  is  this:  he 
who  teaches  must  possess  at  least  certain  qualifications  in 
order  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office.  Successful 
teaching  is  simply  the  result  of  fitness.  So  fixed  is  this 
idea  that  any  opportunity  to  consider  it  only  presents  an  oc- 
casion for  another  person  to  express  himself  and  thus  go  on 
record. 

To-day  no  subject  occupies  a  more  important  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  educated  public  than  the  aims,  means  and 
methods  of  education.  The  discussion  is  no  longer  confined 
to  professional  books  and  journals,  but  forms  a  part  of  the 
matter  offered  to  the  public  in  current  magazines  and  lead- 
ing daily  papers.  Such  questions  have  a  universal  interest, 
for  educational  problems  have  to  be  solved  in  every  home 
as  v^^ell  as  in  every  school  and  school  system.  And  finally, 
in  our  colleges  and  universities,  the  old-time  indifference  has 
given  way  to  an  active  interest  and  the  establishment  of  de- 
partments, or  courses,  for  the  study  of  education  and  teach- 
ing has  been  the  result. 

The  estabhshment  of  such  departments  or  courses  of  edu- 
cation has  been  in  response  to  a  two-fold  demand ;  that  of 
better  trained  teachers  for  our  secondary  schools,  and  that 
of  Education  as  a  profitable  college  and  university  study 
that  would  acquaint  students  with  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
function  and  organization  of  society.  Added  to  these  de- 
mands was  the  awakening  of  a  professional  consciousness 
of  many  experienced  teachers  of  every  class. 

It  has  become  clear  to  all  men  that  many  college  gradu- 
ates are  poor  teachers.  Experience  in  the  schoolroom  has 
sufficed  to  show  their  pedagogical  needs  to  many  earnest 
young  teachers  who  leave  college  as  specialists  in  Mathe- 
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matics,  Science  or  Language,  but  without  any  pedagogical 
training.  Three  classes — students  who  desired  a  more  ex- 
tensive study  of  social  problems  than  was  formerly  offered 
by  the  college  curriculum;  college  students  about  to  become 
teachers,  and  teachers  already  in  service  who  have  come  to 
feel  the  need  of  pedagogical  training — these  created  the  de- 
mand for  departments  of  education. 

Wisely  falling  into  line  with  the  best  men's  and  women's 
colleges  of  both  North  and  South,  the  trustees  of  the  Bap- 
tist University  for  Women  estabHshed  a  department  of  edu- 
cation in  1906.  Their  aim  in  establishing  this  department 
was: 

1.  The  pedagogical  training  of  its  students  intending  to 
teach  after  graduation. 

2.  To  open  courses  for  the  discussion  of  educational  prin- 
ciples and  theories,  whether  students  intend  to  become 
teachers  or  not. 

3.  To  offer  instruction  to  graduates  who  already  have 
experience  in  teaching  and  who  desire  further  pedagogical 
training. 

4.  To  offer  short  courses  for  teachers  who  desire  further 
to  fit  themselves  for  their  work,  but  who  can  remain  only 
a  siiort  time  in  the  college. 

These  courses  cover  the  history  of  education,  an  introduc- 
tion to  educational  theory,  principles  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, educational  psychology  and  school  management,  which 
includes  all  forms  of  educational  control,  heating,  lighting 
and  sanitation  of  school  building.  Each  of  these  courses 
consists  of  classroom  discussions,  lectures,  prescribed  read- 
ings and  essays.  In  addition  to  the  two  general  and  three 
professional  courses  just  mentioned,  two  special  courses  are 
offered — one  consisting  of  the  principles  of  pedagogy,  and 
one  consisting  of  a  study  of  methods  for  teaching  the  studies 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.     From  the  first, 
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the  department  was  put  on  a  firm  basis,  the  five  regular 
courses  counting  six  points  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

The  department  has  no  practice  school  connected  with 
it,  although  there  are  primary  and  grammar  grades  con- 
nected with  the  College.  Plans  for  an  adequate  teaching 
force  and  better  equipment  are  being  made,  so  that  students 
will  have  special  opportunities  to  teach  for  practice  under 
direction. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  and  Teachers 
in  tne  Raleigh  Public  Schools,  opportunities  for  repeated 
observation  and  prolonged  study  are  given  students  pursu- 
ing the  strictly  professional  courses.  In  addition  to  these 
opportunities  for  observing  practical  teaching,  the  depart- 
ment has  arranged  for  a  series  of  lectures  on  current  edu- 
cational problems  by  prominent  educators. 

From  its  foundation  two  years  ago,  the  department  has 
steadily  grown.  The  first  year  twenty-nine  students  regis- 
tered for  all  courses ;  the  second,  thirty-seven ;  and  this,  the 
third  year,  fifty-two.  Each  year  there  have  been  a  few  stu- 
dents who  have  come  to  the  college  expressly  for  the  study 
of  education.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  state  that  there  have 
been  several  students  to  elect  the  courses  in  education  who 
do  not  intend  to  teach. 

The  future  for  this  department  is  promising.  As  the  need 
for  professionally  trained  teachers  increases,  the  advantages 
of  such  a  department,  both  to  the  college  and  to  the  State, 
will  become  more  marked.  It  is  a  gain  to  know  that  in 
addition  to  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State,  a  college  has, 
as  a  part  of  its  unified  life,  a  department  that  will  furnish 
professional  guidance  to  teachers  already  in  service,  and  help 
young  graduates  to  enter  upon  their  profession  as  teachers 
with  a  definite  conception  of  the  theories,  the  aims  and  the 
problems  that  confront  the  educational  world  of  to-day. 
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The  Bible  qq  Essential  Element  in  the  College 
Curriculum 


The  object  of  the  college  curriculum  is  to  provide  for  the 
symmetrical  development  of  the  individual.  Since  every 
person  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  world,  he  can  attain  full 
and  complete  self-realization  only  by  giving  himself  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  life  of  the  whole.  How  shall  the  college 
student  be  prepared  to  take  his  place  in  the  universal  life? 

First,  he  must  become  acquainted  with  the  conditions, 
points  of  view,  and  motives  which  are  dominant  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  A  wonderful  transformation  has  taken  place  in 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  employment  of  critical,  inductive, 
and  experimental  methods  in  science.  Investigations  are 
being  made  in  every  realm  of  nature,  the  results  of  which 
have  changed  man's  whole  view  of  the  universe  and  of 
human  destiny.  Popular  education  and  the  wide  diffusion 
of  many  kinds  of  literature  have  spread  these  new  ideas. 
As  never  before,  man  is  using  his  mind  in  controlling  the 
forces  of  nature  and  in  multiplying  inventions  for  the  com- 
mon good.  The  knowledge  and  power  thus  gained  have 
raised  his  estimate  of  the  power  of  his  intellect  and  enlarged 
his  vision  of  the  universe.  The  individual  man  by  his  share 
in  the  popular  government  has  come  to  a  fuller  realization 
of  his  powers  and  needs.  He  observes  also  that  his  fellows 
are  entitled  to  like  rights  and  privileges,  which  has  led  to 
the  development  of  a  social  consciousness.  The  brotherhood 
of  man  is  the  theme  to-day  which  is  being  agitated  by  work- 
ers in  all  lines  of  the  world's  activities. 

Second,  the  college  student  must  adjust  himself  to  these 
conditions.  He,  too,  must  be  an  investigator,  a  seeker  after 
truth.  The  methods  he  uses  must  be  those  which  have 
been  proved  to  be  most  effective.  They  must  be  scientific, 
inductive,  logical.     Putting  aside  all  preconceptions,  preju- 
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dices  and  fear  of  results,  with  one  single  purpose,  he  must 
give  himself  to  the  discovery  of  truth. 

Third,  this  adjustment  necessarily  requires  the  college 
student  to  find  his  place  in  the  kingdom  of  life.  Inferring 
from  the  little  that  he  has  learned  something  of  the  vastness 
of  the  great  unknown,  he  is  filled  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment at  the  universe  in  which  he  finds  himself.  On  the  other 
hand,  looking  within  his  own  mind,  the  possibilities  he  there 
discovers  convince  him  that  although  his  part  in  the  life  of 
the  whole  is  small,  yet  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  him 
how  he  shall  fulfill  it.  For  wisdom  and  encouragement  in 
this  great  task,  his  finite  soul  reaches  out  toward  the  infinite. 
Only  by  vital  union  with  the  giver  of  life,  can  he  be  de- 
veloped into  the  perfect  man. 

Are  there  not  some  records  of  the  efforts  of  mankind  to 
make  real  this  union  of  the  finite  with  the  infinite,  this  fel- 
lowship of  man  with  the  father  of  his  spirit?  Have  not 
these  struggles  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  fundamental 
principles  for  the  developing  of  life,  for  fulfilling  one's  func- 
tion, for  taking  one's  part  in  the  universe  ?  There  are  such 
records,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  more  enlightened  half 
of  the  globe  the  most  helpful  and  inspiring  ones  are  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  Scriptures.  This  being  so,  should 
they  not  hold  a  place  and  a  most  important  place  in  the  col- 
lege curriculum?  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  show  that  the 
supreme  goal  of  life  is  righteousness.  The  Hebrew  pro- 
phets present  a  divinely  inspired  ideal  of  righteousness  and 
perfection.  Both  prophets  and  priests  used  tradition  and 
written  records  to  teach  men  how  to  live.  The  wise  men 
gave  practical  maxims  and  discussed  the  difficult  problems 
of  life.  The  psalms  express  the  soul's  aspirations,  strug- 
gles and  triumphs.  The  New  Testament  reveals  the  per- 
fect man.  He  spent  his  life  doing  good  to  his  fellows  and 
gained  life  by  continually  giving  life.  He  reached  the  goal 
of  human  endeavor  and  uplifted  the  whole  race  Godward. 
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Without  the  Biblical  department,  the  college  student  has 
ordinarily  no  opportunity  to  acquire  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  courses  oifered  in  the  Sunday 
School  or  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  too  fragmen- 
tary and  superficial  compared  with  his  study  of  the  lan- 
guages, history,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences,  to  elicit  from 
him  the  same  earnest  attention.  He  does  not  know  how  to 
study  the  Bible,  neither  does  he  have  any  idea  of  its  impor- 
tance. On  the  other  hand,  if  it  once  dawned  upon  his  mind 
what  a  treasure-house  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  is  this 
library  of  sixty-six  books,  he  would  demand  that  time  and 
provision  be  made  for  the  study  of  them  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum. He  would  demand  that  no  one  should  teach  him 
the  Bible  who  had  not  had  as  good  advantages  in  that  line  as 
his  teachers  in  other  lines. 

The  literary  material  available  for  the  Biblical  student  is 
exceedingly  varied  and  abundant.  It  includes  besides  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Apocrypha,  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  and  Christian  Fathers,  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  Egyptian  and  Moabite  inscriptions,  Greek  and 
Latin  contemporary  writings,  and  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Syriac, 
Greek  and  Latin  versions.  More  light  is  continually  being 
thrown  on  obscure  points  by  excavations  and  discoveries. 
As  the  only  means  of  determining  the  accurate  meaning 
of  the  authors  is  by  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts, 
courses  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  Hebrew  are  usually 
offered.  The  study  may  be  pursued  from  any  points  of 
view ;  viz,  as  history,  as  literature,  as  ethics,  as  religion,  as 
theology.  The  Biblical  department  does  not  confine  itself 
to  the  limits  of  Old  and  New  Testament  times ;  but  extends 
to  the  subsequent  working  out  of  the  principles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  accordingly  includes  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church  and  its  missions  up  to  the  present  time.  In  order 
to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  essence  of  Christianity,  it  is 
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compared  with  other  Theistic  faiths  and  with  the  various 
polytheistic  and  pantheistic  rehgions,  and  thus  embraces 
a  study  of  Comparative  Religion.  Since  those  who  study 
the  Bible  are  the  only  ones  qualified  to  teach  it,  courses  in 
Religious  Pedagogy  should  be  offered  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  Sunday  School. 

Special  opportunities  to  serve  the  universal  life  are  of- 
fered to  the  young  women  in  our  colleges.  They  are  to  be 
the  mothers  and  teachers  of  the  next  generation.  The 
moral  and  religious  impressions  made  during  the  years  of 
childhood  and  adolescence  determine  the  character  of  the 
man  or  woman.  The  mother  in  the  home  and  the  teacher 
in  the  school  are  thus  the  governing  factors  of  the  new 
generation.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  of  childhood  and 
adolescence  are  women.  It  is  of  greatest  moment,  accord 
ingly,  that  college  women  should  know  the  Scriptures,  which 
are  the  greatest  help  the  world  has  discovered  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  character.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Sunday  Schools  are  women.  It  is  clear  that  they  can  not 
teach  the  Bible  without  understanding  it;  but  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  majority  of  Sunday  School  teachers  attempt 
to  do  so.  Who  will  wake  up  the  Sunday  Schools  to  the 
pressing  need  of  teachers  who  have  pursued  systematic 
courses  in  the  Bible?  Who  wnll  teach  the  teachers  in  city 
and  country  churches,  the  most  of  whom  have  not  had  col- 
lege advantages?  Who  will  be  the  pioneers  in  better  meth- 
.  ods  and  in  more  intelligent  and  more  spiritual  instruction 
in  the  Sunday  Schools  ?  Leaders  in  these  and  other  spheres 
of  character-building  through  Biblical  instruction  must  come 
from  the  college  Biblical  department. 
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Elocution  as  a  Cultural  Study 


,  The  term  Elocution  is  retained  as  a  well  established  name 
and  one  which  expresses  an  ideal.  Elocution  teaches  the 
art  and  science  of  communicating  thought  by  voice  and 
action.  The  science  of  Elocution  consists  in  knowing;  the 
art,  in  doing.  "The  principle  which  art  involves,  science 
evolves." 

Goethe  says  that  "self-culture  means  perfect,  symmetrical 
development  of  all  our  powers  of  body,  mind  and  soul." 
All  the  powers  of  action  must  proceed  from  the  mind.  The 
face  is  a  mirror  of  the  soul  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  body 
which  effectually  displays  the  infinite  number  of  changes; 
and  with  the  influence  of  the  eyes,  the  face  is  next  in  power 
to  the  voice. 

Delsarte,  the  French  master  of  dramatic  art,  says,  "Ges- 
ture, like  light,  can  reflect  all  that  passes  in  the  soul ;  it  is 
the  direct  agent  of  the  heart,  the  commentator  of  speech, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  language  of  nature."  And  Cicero 
says  that  "action  is,  as  it  were,  the  speech  of  the  body,  and 
ought,  therefore,  the  more  to  accord  with  that  of  the  soul." 

There  may  be  a  very  few  individuals  who  never  require 
to  be  taught  to  read,  but  the  great  majority  of  mankind  need 
teaching.  Few  people  are  born  with  perfect  enunciation  or 
articulation.  Some  have  an  impediment  of  speech  which, 
with  proper  training,  may  be  overcome.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ineffective  speaking  of  many  of  our  public  men  and 
women  comes  from  a  lack  of  proper  training  rather  than  a 
lack  of  ability  in  public  speech.  Some  will  succeed  without 
training,  it  is  true,  yet  these  very  ones  with  training  might 
excel.  For  no  one  is  born  with  a  knowledge  of  every  art. 
'Tis  not  enough  a  voice  be  loud  and  clear, 
'Tis  modulation  that  must  charm  the  ear. 

Nothing  is  small  in  the  great  matter  of  education,  and  no 
college  graduate  is  equipped  for  the  wider  fields  of  service 
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if  there  is  a  lack  of  culture  which  identifies  itself  with  ease 
of  manner  and  pleasant  address.  "Literature  never  is  really 
studied  nor  its  beauties  truly  felt  until  it  has  been  studied 
for  interpretive  or  creative  reading;"  for  "in  the  study  for 
interpretation  the  mind  must  dwell  longer  on  the  thought, 
and  in  consequence  must  find  deeper  meaning  in  it." 

A  true  reader  will  be  able  to  bring  out  sympathetically 
every  emotion  the  writer  intended.  The  human  voice  is  a 
marvelous  power;  the  reader  or  "speaker  is  able  to  breath, 
as  it  were,  his  own  soul  into  the  souls  of  his  hearers,"  and 
thus  move  them  to  action. 

The  powers  of  the  interpreter  of  literature  are  attained 
by  earnest  efforts  to  develop  the  means  of  expression,  and 
the  highest  forms  of  expression  must  be  the  result  of  the 
development  and  balancing  of  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  natures. 

Thought-getting  and  thought-expression  are  the  school 
of  the  student  of  Speech  Arts. 

The  greatest  thing  in  public  speech  is  the  speaker,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  individuality  of  the  student 
be  maintained.  By  cultivating  and  awakening  the  imagina- 
tion and  sensibilities,  acquiring  a  cultured  bearing,  develop- 
ing the  mental  faculties,  one  builds  up  a  strong  personality. 

The  principle  upon  which  instruction  is  based  is  that  right 
speaking  depends  upon  right  thinking.  Technique  of  de- 
livery is  invaluable  when  the  attention  is  first  given  to  se- 
curing good  mental  action.  Delivery,  however,  should  not 
be  treated  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a  means  of  infomiing, 
convincing,  persuading  or  even  entertaining  audiences.  And 
while  it  is  believed  that  the  agents  of  expression  can  be  im- 
proved by  technical  drill,  it  is  held  that  the  best  results  come 
from  mental  drill,  from  clear  thinking,  and  a  quickened 
imagination. 

What  Ruskin  says  of  painting  may  well  be  applied  to  Elo- 
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cution,  namely,  "All  fatal  faults  in  art  that  might  have  been 
otherwise  good,  arise  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  three 
things:  from  the  pretence  to  feel  what  we  do  not;  the  indo- 
lence in  expression  necessary  to  obtain  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing truth;  or  the  presumptuous  insistence  upon,  and 
indulgence  in,  our  own  power  and  delights  and  with  no 
care  or  wish  that  they  be  useful  to  others,  so  only  they  be 
admired  by  them."  And  Emerson  puts  a  high  premium 
upon  delivery  when  he  says,  "What  is  said  is  the  least  part 
of  an  oration.  It  is  the  attitude  taken,  the  unmistakable 
sign,  never  so  casually  given,  in  tone  of  voice,  or  manner, 
or  word,  that  a  greater  spirit  speaks  from  you  than  is  spoken 
to  in  him."  And  Quintilian  makes  the  value  of  a  good  de- 
livery even  stronger  than  does  Emerson.  "A  poor  dis- 
course well  delivered  will  have  a  better  effect  than  a  good 
discourse  poorly  delivered,  and  that  one  who  has  a  good  dis- 
course and  a  good  delivery  has  everything  in  his  favor." 

At  first  thought  delivery  is  a  very  simple  thing,  and  to 
some  it  is  the  most  superficial  part  of  education;  but  on 
mature  consideration  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
complex  subjects  with  which  the  mind  has  to  deal,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  education  has  to  meet.  It  is  sub- 
jective. A  flower  can  be  held  before  the  eye,  and  part 
studied  in  contrast  with  part.  But  delivery  is  the  utterance 
of  the  highest  faculties  and  powers,  the  subtlest  thoughts 
and  emotions,  the  deepest  intuitions  and  impulses  of  the 
soul. 

Man  is  compelled  to  speak,  as  the  bird  is  to  sing.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  ever  one  to  cultivate  the  voice,  the  most 
marvelously  beautiful  of  all  instruments,  and  to  cultivate 
the  ability  to  read  well. 

ELOCUTION  AS  TAUGHT  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  EOR  WOMEN. 

The  instruction  given  in  Elocution  is  presented  as  enlarged 
private  speech  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  student  into 
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the  mental  attitude  of  a  purposeful  conversation.  The  work 
of  every  class  is  designed  particularly  for  students  who  in- 
tend to  teach  English  Literature.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  reading  at  sight,  and  while  it  is  impossible  fully  to  grasp 
an  entire  selection  at  sight,  it  is  possible  to  train  the  eye  to 
read  ahead  and  grasp  the  author's  meaning.  A  skillful  pub- 
lic reader  is  a  skillful  critic ;  for  reading  aloud  gives  a  power 
of  analysis  which  silent  reading  can  never  bestow. 

In  the  preparatory  work  attention  is  given  to  word  study, 
the  rules  of  the  dictionary,  practice  in  articulation,  enunci- 
ation, and  pronunciation,  w^iile  work  in  declamation  is  care- 
fully studied. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  the  Freshman  class  in  Elo- 
cution are  the  same  as  for  the  Freshman  class  in  the  School 
of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science. 

To  complete  the  course  in  Elocution  forty  hours  of  A.B. 
work,  together  with  twenty  hours  of  Elocution,  are  required. 
This  entitles  the  student  to  the  degree  of  O.B. 

Freshman  Elocution  includes  the  study  of  American 
masterpieces,  with  accuracy  of  observation  and  care  in 
analysis ;  and  sequence  of  thought,  with  practice  in  extem- 
pore work. 

The  Sophomore  year  covers  a  thorough  course  in  the 
History  of  the  Drama  and  a  study  of  some  of  the  great  plays. 
These  plays  are  studied  in  their  double  phases  of  Dramatic 
Art  and  Literature. 

The  Junior  year  includes  a  study  of  the  History  of  Ora- 
tory, with  practice  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of 
speeches.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  style  of  spoken 
discourses  based  on  a  study  of  masterpieces  of  oratory. 

The  Senior  year  is  given  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  Art 
of  Debate,  and  is  intended  to  train  the  student  in  correct 
and  vigorous  oral  presentation  of  ideas.  Critical  study  of 
some  of  Robert  Browning's  poems  and  dramas  is  also  pre- 
scribed in  this  course. 
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"  Every  student  who  is  in  line  for  the  B.O.  degree  has  not 
only  the  class  work  but  two  private  lessons  in  Elocution  a 
week. 

To  meet  the  demand  of  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools,  a  one  hour  course  and  a  two  hour  course  are 
offered.  These  courses  furnish  a  sound  basis  for  class 
work,  laying  out  definite  methods  suitable  to  each  grade, 
showing  the  relation  between  vocal  expression  and  literary 
interpretation,  discussing  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
latter  by  analysis  and  synopsis  of  standard  selections,  re- 
quiring oral  biographies  with  historical  settings,  securing 
fluency  by  retelling  short  stories,  and  suggesting  plans  for 
school  entertainments  and  general  platform  work. 

The  first  Monday  night  in  May  is  the  annual  occasion  for 
the  presentation  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  which  is 
given  by  the  most  advanced  students  of  the  School. 

The  School  of  Elocution  is  primarily  a  school  for  per- 
sonal culture.  It  seeks  to  awaken  a  realization  of  the  stu- 
dent's own  potentialities,  "deeping  and  guiding  the  feelings 
and  disciplining  all  the  agents  of  expression." 
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1.  Musical  culture  in  its  large  sense  is  the  most  liberal 
and  humanistic  of  all  studies,  perhaps  not  even  excepting 
literature.  Thus  from  this  it  follows  that  there  is  no  sub- 
ject, not  one,  in  the  high  school  and  college  curriculum 
that  should  be  taken  by  so  large  a  proportion  of  students. 
About  every  young  man  and  maiden  should  do  something 
with  it.  Why  do  I  make  so  large  a  claim  ?  Because  music 
is  the  language  of  the  feelings,  sentiments  and  emotions, 
or,  in  a  word,  of  the  heart;  and  because  these  constitute 
three-fourths  of  life  and  all  of  them  come  into  being  or 
are  immensely  reinforced  and  augmented  during  adoles- 
cence, which  covers  all  the  early  teens  and  the  very  early 
twenties.  Speech,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  language  of 
the  intellect,  but  the  feelings  are  older  and  vaster.  The 
intellect  is  chiefly  a  product  of  the  individual  development^ 
but  the  heart  represents  the  race,  and  is  hence  more  generic 
and  basal.  We  Americans  are  more  prone  than  any  other 
race  to  be  defective  in  gemut,  more  liable  to  have  our 
emotional  life  grow  sterile  and  desiccated.  This  it  is  the 
function  of  music  to  restore,  deepen,  enlarge,  intensify  and 
express.  Our  very  language  is  prone  to  be  deficient  in 
action,  feeling  and  speech-music.  If  we  have  feelings  in 
youth  we  soon  come  to  deem  it  good  form  to  conceal  them, 
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even  if  they  are  good  and  wholesome,  although  thought 
itself,  if  not  painted  and  toned  by  sentiment,  is  arid  and 
dead.  Music  makes  the  world  tingiingiy  real  again.  It 
restores  the  soul  to  meanings,  and  the  great  tone  poets 
who  organized  the  sound-world  take  us  out  of  our  narrow- 
ness into  the  universe  and  make  us  feel  the  cosmic  pow- 
ers. They  add  new  and  bright  colors  to  the  palate  of  ex- 
perience and  not  only  discipline  the  heart,  but  free  us 
from  false,  frivolous,  languishing,  bad  feelings,  create 
new  blends  of  them,  and  give  us  the  more  and  fuller 
life  for  which  we  pant  and  of  which  our  nerves  are  scant. 
Music,  like  God,  sees  only  the  heart.  It  is  a  language  of 
quintessences,  the  only  perfect  philosophy  and  true  meta- 
physics. Modern  aesthetics  shows  us  in  great  detail  how 
national  and  historic  music  reflects  the  soul,  of  races  and 
ages,  Greek,  Italian,  Teutonic,  French,  etc.  In  such 
phrases,  which  represent  the  essential  viewpoints  of  Schop- 
enhauer, Helmholtz,  Gurney,  Horwicz,  Stumpf,  Hullah 
and  others,  how  can  we  avoid  drawing  the  momentous 
practical  inference  that  more  and  better  musical  culture 
is  one  of  the  chief  needs  of  our  age  and  land  ? 

So  my  first  plea  is  for  more  extensive  musical  culture, 
that  almost  all  our  academic  youth  learn  to  sing  or  play,  or 
at  the  very  least,  be  taught  to  know,  love  and  more  intelli- 
gently appreciate  good  music  in  order  to  normalize  and  re- 
generate their  emotional  life,  to  make  them  feel  country 
and  nature  in  all  their  aspects,  religion  in  all  its  breadth 
and  depth,  home  and  native  land,  to  sanctify  and  idealize 
the  affections  and  even  war,  if  in  the  course  of  human 
events  it  should  become  necessary  to  risk  life  for  country. 

Relegate  to  the  second  or  third  place  the  technique  that 
all  teachers  tend  to  push  to  the  foreground,  and  constitute 
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yourselves  responsible  for  the  vigor  and  healthfulness  of 
the  emotional  nature  of  the  young.  Break  the  iron  law 
which  tends  in  the  kindergarten  to  put  Tonic  So-fa  in  the 
primary  school,  intellectual  instruction  in  staff  scales  and 
intervals  in  the  grades,  and  harmony,  counterpoint,  orches- 
tration and  instrumentation  in  the  college  and  university 
ahead  of  wide  acquaintance  and  intimate  heart-to-heart 
appreciation  of  a  generous  repertory  of  masterpieces.  A 
German  fifth  grade  class  I  once  visited  could  sing  for  me 
any  one  of  fifty  chorales  or  folk-songs  by  heart,  but  could 
not  yet  read  notes.  Too  much  technique,  too  early  and 
with  too  little  familiar  acquaintance  with  music  is  the  let- 
ter that  kills. 

2.  As  to  musical  training  for  intending  school-teachers, 
great  disparity  is  found  even  in  colleges  which  have  both 
a  normal  and  a  musical  department.  Some  even  of  the 
latter  make  no  provision  for  teaching  music  to  the  peda- 
gogues that  seek  degrees  from  them,  professors  holding 
such  work  to  be  too  elementary  for  them  to  engage  in  or 
having  no  time  for  it.  In  most  such  institutions  some- 
thing, but  too  little,  is  done,  and  that  little  is  almost  always 
ill-adapted  to  its  purpose.  In  these  respects  we  have  very 
much  to  learn  from  the  higher  normal  courses  of  Europe, 
and  especially  those  of  Germany,  where  the  theory  and 
practice  is  roughly  as  follows :  The  very  first  consideration 
is  the  sentiment  taught  or  reinforced  by  the  music,  for 
here  lies  its  chief  educational  effect,  since  it  can  train  the 
heart  as  nothing  else  can  do.  The  theme  of  most  vocal 
school  music  is  either  nature,  home,  country  or  religion, 
and  its  value  is  chiefly  measured  according  to  how  much  it 
can  do  to  strengthen  loyalty  to  these.  N^ext  comes  the 
quality  of  the  music  itself,  and  of  course  all  the  works  of 
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the  great  composers  are  ransacked  to  compile  from  them 
a  curricuhim  of  the  best.  The  teachers  must  know  several 
scores  of  selections,  both  words  and  music,  by  heart  and  be 
able  to  teach  them  by  note.  Folksongs  and  ballads  lead, 
and  next  come  simple,  but  often  exquisite  selections  or 
simplifications  from  the  great  composers.  Every  academic 
student  preparing  to  teach  must  not  only  know  a  large 
repertory  of  such  songs,  but  must  play  the  violin  or  piano, 
the  former  usually  preferred,  especially  for  rural  schools. 
Nearly  every  teacher  can  and  must  sing  a  little,  and  most 
of  the  music  in  the  folk  schools  is  taught  by  regular  teach- 
ers and  not  by  specialists.  To  fit  young  men  and  especially 
young  women  for  such  work  is  the  chief  function  of  this 
academic  department.  Everything  technical  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  spirit.  Abroad,  then,  music  is  felt.  Here,  on 
the  other  hand,  colleges  train  prospective  teachers,  if  at  all, 
chiefly  in  technique,  note-reading  and  with  only  the  slight- 
est regard  to  the  quality  of  the  music  or  the  subject  of  the 
song,  while  the  publishers  sell  annually  tons  of  juvenile 
music-books  chiefly  devoted  to  method,  to  analysis  of  pro- 
cesses that  never  ought  to  be  analyzed,  inane  exercises, 
cheap  songs,  many  of  them  manufactured  "by  the  authors 
of  the  text  or  selected  almost  at  random  with  little  regard 
to  educational  values.  Just  as  bad  English  teaching  al- 
most invites  slang,  so  unpedagogic  musical  instruction  the 
cheap  kind  of  music  which  is  often  a  positive  obsession  that 
haunts  adolescence  in  high  school  and  college,  and  leads 
to  the  preference  for  musical  jingles  that  can  not  be  ban- 
ished from  the  mind,  but  cling  like  burrs  and  are  products 
of  bad  musical  education. 

3.  Another  function  of  collegiate  instruction  in  music  is 
to  cultivate  in  those  who  will  never  become  performers 
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good  taste  and  the  power  to  appreciate  and  understand 
music.  This  is  often  a  specified  function  and  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  college  concerts,  recitals,  festivals  and  of  some 
of  the  courses,  especially  those  in  the  history  of  music  and 
the  biographies  of  musicians.  As  a  branch  of  all  truly 
liberal  culture,  music  can  now  claim  a  high  and  even 
higher  place.  Modern  psychology  and  aesthetics  can 
hardly  lay  too  great  stress  upon  the  educational  value  of 
familiarity  vdth  the  great  works  of  the  best  masters  for 
young  men  and  maidens.  The  coming  theory  is  in  out- 
line that  good  music  faintly  awakens  the  echoes  of  the  an- 
cestral experience  of  the  race  and  causes  the  psychic  traces 
and  rudiments  of  what  our  remote  forbears  did,  suffered, 
feared,  loved  and  fought  for,  to  reverberate  again  in  our 
souls.  The  great  composer  wakens  these  dying  echoes 
and  causes  the  soul  to  crepitate  with  prehistoric  memories 
that  can  never  surge  up  into  the  full  light  of  consciousness. 
As  the  murmur  of  the  ocean  shell  held  to  the  ear,  poets  tell 
us,  relates  the  secrets  of  the  deep,  so  music  puts  us  into 
rapport  with  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  who  constitute 
our  ancestors  back  and  down  we  know  not  how  far  to  the 
earliest  forms  of  mammalian  or  even  vertebrate  life,  or 
even  lower.  We  remember  the  phases  of  the  past  estate  of 
the  race  from  which  we  sprang  and  rehearse,  if  ever  so 
faintly,  its  joys,  sorrows,  victories,  defeats,  longings,  exul- 
tations and  depressions.  The  soul  becomes  a  resonance- 
chamber  for  every,  however  slightly  revivable,  reminis- 
cence, not  of  a  preexistent  state  in  Plato's  sense,  but  of 
the  experience  we  inherited  from  the  long  line  of  our  pre- 
decessors who  have  bequeathed  to  us  each  the  quintessential 
residue  of  their  life-history,  which  music  puts  into  our 
possession.     Thus,  by  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  music 
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the  soul  revisits  the  dim  racial  past,  communes  with  the 
countless  generations  gone  before,  participates  again  in 
their  fate  and  fortunes,  so  that  in  a  sense  they  awaken  and 
rehearse  their  story  in  our  souls. 

But  music  is  not  only  recessional,  but  precessional.  It 
is  inspired  with  the  ennobling  push-up  toward  the  super- 
man that  is  to  be.  Thus  we  expand  the  narrow  limits  of 
our  own  individuality  toward  the  dimensions  of  the  race 
and  the  past  and  future.  The  interpretation  of  musical 
feeling  is  not  sentiment,  but  is  now  a  science  and  evolu- 
tion, or  more  specifically,  it  is  genetic  psychology.  The 
golden  age  of  musical  appreciation  is  the  decade  of  adoles- 
cence, say  from  fourteen  to  twenty-four,  when  the  soul 
needs  and  responds  quickest  to  all  the  vastating  influence 
which  is  great  and  beneficent  beyond  anything  in  literature 
or  any  other  art. 

Thus  I  urge  that  the  greatest  of  all  functions  of  college 
music  is  to  acquaint  not  only  special  but  general  students 
with  a  wide  range  of  the  best  music,  to  inspire  not  only 
acquaintance  with,  but  infection  by,  the  great  masterpieces 
of  all  lands  and  ages. 

4.  Again,  I  plead  for  a  richer  and  better  course  in  the 
history  of  music  from  its  beginning  on  to  the  present.  It 
is  a  wonderful  and  magnificent  story,  beginning  with  a 
crude,  incessantly  repeated  rhythmic  phrase,  on  to  homo- 
phonic  melody,  moving  about  independently  of  the  key- 
tone  like  the  old  tragic  chorus,  the  intonations  of  the 
church,  and  the  Italian  declamatory  recitative.  The  poly- 
phony of  the  tenth  and  subsequent  centuries  wove  inde- 
pendent melodies  together,  assigning  little  value  to  har- 
mony as  such.  The  evolution  of  the  major  scale  from  the 
old  Ionic  and  of  the  minor  out  of  the  other  five  antique 


scales,  the  development  of  progress  from  madrigal  to  opera, 
of  the  tragic  chorus  to  oratorio,  of  the  evolution  of  pure 
instrumentation,  are  all  fascinating  chapters.  In  such  a 
historic  course,  which  should  be  thorough  and  prolonged, 
all  should  center  about  actual  music  and  the  standard  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  masters  should  be  incessantly  repeated 
and  the  story  of  their  lives  known.  Such  illustrations  are 
now  practical  in  these  days  of  mechanical  players.  This 
historical  course  should  not  only  be  broad  and  thorough, 
but  the  point  of  departure  for  every  other  department. 
Growth  responds  to  growth  and  genius  provokes  response 
and  appeals  profoundly  to  the  faculties  of  youth,  for  prog- 
ress is  inspiration  to  the  young.  Every  great  composer  of 
the  past  should  have  his  week  or  month  of  daily  work, 
and  every  great  era  its  full  term  of  exclusive  study,  and 
everything  should  be  practical,  with  a  rich  historic  perspec- 
tive. Thus,  something  or  some  one  will  make  a  special 
appeal  to  every  student,  even  those  who  can  not  appreciate 
the  latest  and  most  evolved  styles  and  writers. 

Therefore,  musical  appreciation,  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  master  works  of  all  ages  and  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  young,  is  the  true 
function  of  college  music. 


Art  in  Education 


By  JAMES  M.  HOPPIN, 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Art,  Yale  University. 


True  education  aims  to  produce  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  nature,  neglecting  nothing  essential  and  culti- 
vating nothing  disproportionally  or  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  other  things ;  for  one  may  be  educated  to  a  certain  ex- 
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tent  and  in  a  certain  direction,  and  be  far  from  being  a 
man  of  culture,  and  whole  regions  of  bis  being  may  lie 
barren  and  waste.  The  training  of  the  moral  nature,  of 
conscience  and  will,  of  those  faculties  which  have  an  im- 
mediate relation  to  principles  of  character — this  undoubt- 
edly lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  true  idea  of  education.  It 
may  also  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  discipline  of  the 
knowing  and  reasoning  powers  comes  next  in  point  of  im- 
portance, and  indeed  occupies  that  middle  place  Avhich 
makes  education  to  mean  nothing,  unless  it  mean  the  right 
development  and  orderly  exercise  of  the  distinctively  in- 
tellectual faculties.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  still  left 
a  portion  of  the  bein^  whose  place  is  harder  to  define,  be- 
longing partly  to  the  rational  and  partly  to  the  affectional 
nature ;  it  is  the  region  more  peculiarly  of  the  imagination 
and  the  sentiments,  in  which  lie  the  springs  of  feeling  for 
the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  How  broad  a  region 
is  this !  How  narrow  the  view  which  would  suffer  this  to 
run  to  waste,  which  would  allow  this  rich  portion  of  our 
human  nature,  that  which  makes  it  genuinely  human,  to 
be  forgotten !  The  imagination  is  the  creative  power  of 
the  mind.  It  is  that  which  makes  all  things  new.  It  is 
that  which  gives  one  man's  speech  a  freshness  and  vital 
power,  which  another's  of  equal  force  of  thought  does  not 
have.  Should  this  noble  quality  of  the  mind  be  left  out  of 
the  account  in  any  comprehensive  idea  of  education  or  life  ? 
The  Germans  say  that  '^the  true  art  is  to  live  beautifully"  ; 
if  so,  we  can  ill  afford  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the 
purely  imaginative  and  sesthetic  part  of  our  nature,  or  of 
that  true  art  which  presents  to  us  so  many  hints  of  a  beau- 
tiful life,  and  which  gives  harmony,  glory,  and  finish  to 
the  whole. 
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SOME   REASONS   TOK   THE    STUDY   OF   ART. 

1.  The  study  of  art  afiorcls  a  counterpoise  to  certain  nar- 
rowing and  injurious  tendencies  in  the  common  forms  of 
education,  by  presenting  truth  in  a  more  natural  and  con- 
crete form.  The  first  thing,  doubtless,  in  a  practical  edu- 
cation is  hard  study, — the  discipline  of  the  mental  powers. 
There  is  first  truth,  then  beauty.  There  is  first  utility, 
then  art.  Art  itself  is  in  no  slight  degree  built  upon  sci- 
ence, and  one  important  department  of  art  is  the  scientific 
analysis  of  nature.  But  the  scientific  process,  every 
thoughtful  mind  will  acknowledge,  has  its  evils  and  its 
perpetual  evil  tendencies ;  for  dealing  almost  entirely  with 
analyses,  it  inclines  to  overlook  and  sometimes  to  lose  the 
living  synthesis  of  truth.  It  fails  often  with  all  its  pa- 
tient labors  to  come  to  the  unity  of  knowledge  and  the 
clear  light  and  perfection  of  truth ;  and  thus  science  has 
confessedly  its  perilous  side.  It  is  often  in  a  striking  de- 
gree partial  and  incomplete.  It  sometimes  leaves  the 
mind  totally  in  the  dark.  Employing  almost  exclusively 
the  logical  and  reasoning  faculties,  it  leaves  out  of  account 
the  freer  intuitions  of  the  mind  and  the  illuminating  power 
of  the  imagination.  Art  makes  use  of  these,  and  fre- 
quently through  its  clear  and  rapid  intuitions  it  comes  at 
the  wholeness  of  truth  where  science  sees  but  a  part  darkly. 
Art  aims  at  unity.  It  looks  to  the  beautiful  whole.  While, 
therefore,  art  can  and  should  never  take  the  place  of  sci- 
ence, nor  is  it  at  all  of  such  primary  importance  in  educa- 
tion, yet  art  may  come  in  to  correct  and  modify  whatever 
evil  and  skeptical  tendencies  there  may  be  in  the  one- 
sided processes  of  science,  may  come  in  to  show  to  the 
learner  the  glorious  truths  of  nature  in  their  entireness 
and  vital  forms.  True  art  leads  to  loving  reverence  of  the 
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trutJi.  It  finds  beauty  and  goodness  in  all  the  works  of 
nature,  even  in  the  least,  in  the  stone  and  the  weed,  as  well 
in  the  mountain  and  sky ;  in  the  sentiment  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  in  the  thought  of  the  brain  and  the  labor  of  the 
hand. 

2.  The  study  of  art,  or  aesthetic  culture,  should  be  intro- 
duced into  education  because  art  comprises  so  great  a  por- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  mind,  and  is  as  genuine  a  depart- 
ment of  the  mental  nature  as  reasoning.  Who  can  deny 
that  it  took  as  truly  mind,  and  perhaps,  as  much  mind,  to 
build  St.  Peter's  cathedral,  or  to  compose  the  music  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  as  to  write  the  "Mechanique  Celeste"  ? 

Art  in  education  assists  in  the  study  of  all  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  The  laws  of  thought  and  expression  in  the 
manifestation  of  truth,  flowing  from  an  inner  law,  are  the 
same  in  the  writer  as  in  the  artist,  strictly  speaking — the 
same  elements  of  vital  unity,  fitness,  proportion,  and  the 
like.  In  classical  or  historical  studies,  art  likewise  lends 
practical  assistance.  The  careful  study  of  the  Coliseum 
forms  a  chapter  in  Roman  history  just  as  important  as  a 
book  of  Livy  or  Tacitus.  We  do  not  always  think  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  art  for  the  very  history  of  the 
world ;  that  no  civilization  has  existed  "^^dthout  its  art,  and 
that  we  should  know  little  or  nothing  of  some  nations  if 
fragments  of  their  artistic  expression  had  not  been  pre- 
served. 

*"IIow  cold  is  all  history,  how  lifeless  all  imagery,  com- 
pared to  that  which  the  living  nation  writes,  and  the  un- 
corrupted  marble  bears  ?  How  many  pages  of  doubtful 
record  might  we  not  often  spare  for  a  few  stones  left  one 
upon  another  ?"     *     *     * 

While  the  Assyrian  sculptured  his  human-headed  bulls, 
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symbolic  of  kingly  and  religious  power,  the  Greeks  deified 
humanity,  and  the  human  form  became  an  embodiment  of 
intellectual  ideas  of  force  and  symmetry,  as  well  as  a  re- 
flection of  political  conditions ;  the  democratic  freedom  of 
the  Greek  state  and  its  life  under  sunny  skies  were  mir- 
rored in  the  processions  of  citizens  and  maidens  carved 
on  the  friezes  of  temples.  Rome's  idea  of  centralized  law 
is  strikingly  expressed  in  its  massive  bow-headed  architec- 
ture, and  the  debased  luxury  of  Roman  life  speaks  still  in 
its  domestic  decoration.  E'othing,  in  fact,  is  more  exquis- 
itely responsive  to  popular  life  than  art.  Thus  it  forms  an 
historic  illustration  of  immense  educational  value,  being 
the  inevitable  expression  of  the  human  mind,  and  consti- 
tuting a  kind  of  tiers  etat  of  the  mind's  products — religion, 
science,  art;  and  this  classification  is  especially  true  if  we 
regard  literature  as  being  art,  or  one  department  of  litera- 
ture, that  of  the  imagination,  which  DeQuincey  calls  the 
"literature  of  power."  The  first  of  these,  religion,  all 
agree  to  be  necessary ;  the  second,  science,  to  be  useful ;  but 
the  third,  art,  is  held  for  the  most  part  as  neither  useful 
nor  necessary,  so  that  it  is  thrust  into  the  background, 
above  all  by  a  practical  people ;  and  yet,  it  is  a  power  which 
can  not  be  put  out  of  sight,  and  its  function  is  especially 
to  be  seen  in  furnishing  ideals  of  taste. 

3.  The  study  of  art  in  relation  to  taste  is  not  without 
importance.  Taste  is  an  object,  if  not  the  end,  of  educa- 
tion. Aristotle  said  that  '^youth  should  be  taught  to  ac- 
quire a  correct  knowledge  and  judgment  in  matters  of 
artistic  taste."  Man,  if  not  evil,  is  by  nature  barbarian ; 
and  one  who  claims  to  be  an  educated  man  with  a  college 
diploma  in  his  pocket  and  who  is  still  a  barbarian  in  his 
tastes,  has  failed  in  one  legitimate  object  of  education, 
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which  is  to  drive  the  brute  out  of  him  and  humanize  him. 
Merely  to  give  a  man  knowledge  is  but  to  tattoo  him  and 
sharpen  his  war-ax.  He  may  be  a  good  mathematician  or 
logician,  a  critical  scholar  and  keen  scientist;  but  if  he 
remain  a  boor,  unpenetrated  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  with- 
out mental  ennoblement  or  sense  of  the  laws  of  honorable 
conduct  and  of  the  refinement  and  glories  of  the  mind  in 
literature  and  art — a  Philistine  in  the  camp  of  the  children 
of  light — he  is  below,  in  point  of  real  culture,  many  a 
backwoodsman  who  has  come  in  contact  with  nature's 
greatness,  and  learned  something  of  her  largeness  and  gen- 
tleness. He  is  intellectually  veneered  and  not  subdued 
through  and  through,  gentled,  permeated  by  tlie  refining 
spirit  of  true  soul  culture  that  makes  over  the  whole  being, 
taking  out  of  it  the  crudeness  of  a  lumpish  barbarism,  and 
restoring  to  it  the  properties  of  a  broad,  genial,  and  gen- 
uine humanity. 

The  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  taste  in  education  is,  that 
it  is  not  regarded  as  an  essential  element  of  education,  and 
is  left  vague  and  undetermined.  Art  leads  to  this  study 
of  the  principles  of  beauty,  in  nature  and  the  mind,  and 
erects  the  right  measures  of  the  science  of  taste,  that  are 
ever  progressing  and  reaching  toward  the  ideal  and  per- 
fect. The  recognition  of  the  need  of  specifically  training 
the  aesthetic  judgment  to  give  to  mind  what  Matthew  Ar- 
nold calls  "symmetry,"  is  beginning  to  be  felt  more  and 
more  in  higher  education.  Broader  views  are  happily 
prevailing.  The  establishment  of  schools  of  art  in  connec- 
tion with  our  colleges,  in  which  Yale  has  taken  the  lead  in 
point  of  time  in  our  country,  and  even  of  the  universities 
of  England,  shows  the  advance  of  ideas,  the  value  of  which 
is  perceived  by  the  more  thoughtful  people.     It  is  not  a 
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solitary  instance  where  a  business  man  recently  sent  his 
son  to  Yale  in  preference  to  some  other  college,  simply  be- 
cause there  was  a  school  of  art  at  tliis  college,  where  he 
hoped  that  his  son's  mind  would  be  opened  to  the  higher 
v/orth  and  glory  of  the  things  he  studied,  and  be  purified 
of  the  grossness  of  a  mere  materialistic  civilization,  of  the 
worship  of  money.  He  had  perhaps  noticed  with  wonder 
how  little  good  taste  there  is  sometimes  among  educated 
men  and  what  unpolished  and  ridiculous  people  they  may 
be.  Their  knowledge  has  not  been  turned  into  life  nor 
their  thought  into  expression.  They  are  grubs  with  no 
wings  moulted  to  fly  into  the  sky  and  sunshine.  A  culti- 
vated person  should  be  able  to  judge  with  some  correctness 
of  the  qualities  of  a  picture,  a  building,  or  a  statue.  The 
principles  which  govern  art  are  arbitrary,  colored  though 
they  be  by  individual  genius  and  temperament,  and  they 
must  be  studied  like  anything  else  to  be  known.  Hence 
the  need  of  educating  the  mind  in  the  principles  of  taste, 
that  are  as  clearly  defined  as  those  of  science  or  virtue; 
and  nations,  as  well  as  men,  need  to  be  cultivated  in  their 
taste.  Those  who  measure  themselves  with  beautiful 
things  are,  in  the  process,  themselves  beautified ;  for  man  is 
part  animal,  and  the  brute  must  be  driven  out  of  him  that 
the  sensual  may  not  dominate  the  spiritual,  and  that  the 
whole  nature  may  be  refined  and  humanized. 

In  America,  whose  material  resources  have  been  so  rap- 
idly and  astonishly  developed,  and  which  is  in  danger  of 
being  given  over  wholly  to  money-making,  it  is  needful 
to  build  vigorously  upon  the  spiritual  side  and  to  awake  a 
sense  of  the  worth  of  things  that  can  not  be  bought  or 
sold.  Our  life  has  one  great  want ;  it  lacks  poetry,  which 
is  the  wonder-working  principle  that  keeps  the  civilization 
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of  a  nation  from  losing  its  vitality  and  lifts  it  into  the  re- 
gion of  inspiring  ideas.  That  nation  will  fall  like  the 
image  of  gold,  iron,  and  clay,  which  is  not  permeated  by 
ideas,  and  which  has  no  higher  intellectual  and  moral  life ; 
and  among  other  powerful  agencies,  the  love  of  art  is  a 
spiritual  force,  that  would  exert  a  counter-attraction  to  the 
excessively  practical  activity  of  the  American  character, 
modifying  the  influence  of  what  Herbert  Spencer  calls  our 
"over-civilization." 

That  the  benefits  of  art  studies  are  beginning  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  people,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  art,  which 
has  been  held  to  be  the  possession  of  rich  men,  to  belong 
exclusively  to  a  few,  is  now  to  belong  to  the  many,  to  be 
democratic  in  impulse  and  aim,  something  for  the  cultiva- 
tion and  joy  of  the  people;  and  art  will  be  a  gainer  in 
inspiration,  breadth  and  power,  when  it  feels  the  mighty 
currents  of  popular  life.  The  Olympian  Zeus  could  never 
have  been  carved  for  a  petty  tyrant.  The  great  buildings, 
from  the  Pyramids  down,  have  been  made  by  the  people. 
Giotto,  Donatello,  Correggio,  Murillo,  sprang  from  the 
popular  stock  which  was  planted  in  the  common  life.  The 
people  are  coming  to  take  what  belongs  to  them.  They 
will  have  the  best  and  highest  things.  They  will  have  not 
only  food  and  freedom,  but  mental  emancipation,  science, 
art,  happiness,  and  spiritual  life. 

w  TT  W  W  w  VV"  Vr 

"Art  is  the  Emotional  Statement  of  Life.  Just  as  by 
speech  we  communicate  our  thoughts  to  others,  so  by  art 
may  we  communicate  our  emotions  through  our  senses  to 
their  senses,  whether  by  sound,  as  in  music;  or  the  emo- 
tional use  of  words,  as  in  poetry  of  verse  or  prose  or  ora- 
tory ;  or  by  the  sight,  as  by  color  in  painting ;  or  by  form, 
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as  in  sculpture;  or  by  the  union  of  these,  as  in  the  drama 

or  architecture." 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"Out  of  the  mystic  twilight  Whistler  caught  the  haunt- 
ing sense  of  its  half -revelation  and  its  elusiveness  with  an 
exquisite  emotional  use  of  color;  and  in  the  seeing  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  God." 


The  Mission  of  Music  in  Colleges 


Professoe  LEONARD  B.  McWHOOD, 
Columbia  University. 


The  educational  system  of  any  period  may  be  consid- 
ered either  as  a  cause  or  as  an  effect — that  is,  either  as  an 
agency  modifying  prevailing  ideals,  or  as  a  resultant  of 
ideals  already  in  existence.  Ordinarily,  we  view  educa- 
tion in  the  first  aspect,  as  a  factor  determining  the  life  of 
the  present  and  of  the  future.  At  times,  however,  we  are 
led  to  view  it  in  its  complementary  aspect,  as  being  itself 
determined  by  the  environment  amid  which  it  flourishes, 
in  accordance  with  a  principle  analogous  to  that  by  virtue 
of  which  water  may  not  rise  above  its  source.  Thus,  -the 
whole  past,  in  education,  acts  as  a  check  on  the  present 
and  on  the  future.  Although,  occasionally,  this  restraint 
impedes  true  progress,  it  makes,  predominantly,  for  con- 
sei'vatism  and  for  sanity,  and  is,  in  every  way,  salutary. 

The  course  of  American  education  has  thus  been  deter- 
mined, in  part,  by  the  character,  thought,  and  activities  of 
a  race  given  over  to  the  development  of  a  virgin  country 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  civilization.     From  time  to 
time,  as  general  progress  has  been  made,  educational  ideals 
have  been  compelled  to  undergo  successive  adjustments. 
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The  restlessness  of  a.  iDeoj^le  whose  highest  ideal  has  some- 
times aj^peared  to  be  the  discovery  and  exploitation  of  nn- 
•neasiired  natural  resources,  has  of  necessity  made  an  in- 
delible imprint  on  our  systems  of  education.  These  sys- 
tems have,  consequently,  been  kaleidoscopic  in  their  changes 
— the  same  elements,  in  general,  being  present  from  time 
to  time ;  but  in  varying  proportions  and  relationships.  Col- 
legiate emphasis,  for  instance,  has  been  placed,  at  different 
periods,  on  theology,  on  "the  humanities,"  on  the  exact 
sciences,  on  industrial  pursuits ;  and  is  now  beginning  to 
be  placed,  we  believe,  on  aesthetic  and  cultural  studies, 
whose  function  is  the  enrichment  of  life.  We  can  hope  for 
comparative  permanancy  in  our  educational  systems  only 
in  proj)ortion  as  our  national  character  acquires  repose. 

And  this  is  all  as  it  should  be.  What  higher  ideal  can 
we  set  before  our  educators,  than  to  study  the  varying 
needs  of  a  people  in  course  of  development,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  satisfy  them  ?  It  is  as  desirable  as  it  is  inevi- 
table, that  our  systems  of  education  should  be  plastic,  ever 
readjusting  themselves  with  changing  conditions — ever 
forming,  but  never  formed.  Implasticity,  whether  in  an 
individual,  in  a  species,  or  in  a  system,  is  equally  incom- 
patible with  progress.  The  early  fonns  in  any  evolution- 
ary process  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  impressionable. 

If  our  educational  systems  at  large  can  thus  be  described 
as,  in  a  sense,  formative,  with  what  word  shall  we  charac- 
terize the  present  status  of  the  study  of  music — a  study 
so  recently  developed,  in  America,  that  it  is,  as  yet,  only 
in  process  of  articulation  mth  the  prevailing  forms  of  edu- 
cational thought  ?  A  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  contains  the  following  statements: 
"There  is  no  coherence  in  the  general  scheme  of  music  edu- 
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cation.     *      -      *     To  define  the  status  of  music  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  been  practically  impossible," 

Fortunately,  this  lack  of  coherence  in  music  education 
is  no  cause  for  despair,  in  view  of  the  fervent  activity  dis- 
played in  behalf  of  the  new  subject.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  al- 
ready recognize  the  value  of  instruction  in  music  suffi- 
ciently to  grant  credit  for  it  toward  the  academic  degree — 
the  majority  of  them  having  adopted  this  policy  within 
the  present  decade.  In  addition,  approximately  one-sixth 
of  our  colleges  already  allow  entrance  credit  in  music,  in 
the  academic  course — the  majority  of  them  having  adopted 
this  policy  only  within  the  past  five  years.  Many  colleges, 
also,  offer  instruction  in  music,  though  withholding  credit 
of  all  kinds.  Collegiate  activity  in  music  has,  in  fact, 
been  so  widespread,  and  so  effective,  that,  despite  its  recent 
growth,  the  study  has  already  passed  through  its  initial 
stages  of  development:  at  first,  chief  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  performance  of  music;  then,  on  the  composition  of 
music ;  and  now,  on  the  treatment  of  music  educationally, 
and  as  an  element  of  liberal  culture.  Thus,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  growing  ideal,  music  education  has  begun  to 
adjust  itself  to  its  environment ;  it  has  displayed  a  plas- 
ticity that  bears  eloquent  witness  to  its  inherent  powers 
of  growth  and  adaptation. 

We  come  to  realize,  therefore,  that  into  our  still  forma- 
tive American  systems  of  education,  ever  readjusting  them- 
selves to  the  changing  needs  of  a  nation  at  work  on  a  des- 
tiny, a  new  and  promising  element  has  entered — a  subject 
of  study  that,  even  in  its  early  and  ill-formed  period,  has 
exhibited  so  marked  a  power  of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
its  environment,  that  we  are  warranted  in  claiming  for  it 
an  important  function  in  our  educational  future. 
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What,  then  (to  confine  ourselves  to  a  restricted  field), 
is  the  mission  of  music  in  American  colleges  ?  What  are 
the  >needs  to  which  it  is  designed  to  minister  ?  Our  reply 
must  concern  itself  with  the  needs  of  the  nation  at  large, 
with  those  of  collegiate  systems  of  education,  and  with 
those  that  relate  to  the  future  of  the  art  of  music  itself. 

The  needs  of  the  nation,  to  which  collegiate  instruction 
in  music  must  respond,  are  those  of  the  higher  life.  The 
period  of  material  development  has  practically  reached  its 
culmination,  so  that  we  are  now  becoming  more  concerned 
with  the  conservation,  than  with  the  exploitation,  of  our 
natural  resources.  A  new  period  should  be  at  hand — a 
period  characterized  by  the  increasing  refinement  of  our 
civilization,  by  a  widespread  gro^wth  in  cultural  and 
aesthetic  aspects.  Mr.  Samuel  Isham,  a  specialist  in  the 
field  of  American  painting,  speaks  of  "the  taking  of  a 
whole  nation  whose  ideals  had  hitherto  been  purely  mate- 
rial, intellectual,  or  moral,  and  endowing  it  with  some  per- 
ception of  the  beauties  of  art."  Tt  is  such  a  process  as 
this  that  music  is  called  upon  to  facilitate.  Sordid  and 
mundane  influences,  commercializing  tendencies — these 
are  to  be  overcome  by  opposing  to  them  the  softening  min- 
istries of  the  Eesthetic  pursuits.  "You  will  find  it  less 
easy  to  uproot  faults,"  says  Ruskin,  "than  to  choke  them 
by  gaining  virtues." 

The  needs  of  collegiate  systems  of  education  to  which 
the  study  of  music  may  be  applied,  are  largely  those  of 
incompleteness.  President  Butler,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, has  outlined  these  five  aspects  of  civilization:  the 
scientific,  the  literary,  the  institutional,  the  aesthetic,  and 
the  religious.  While  there  is  still  a  question  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  including  religious  teaching  in  our  college  curri- 
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cula,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advisability  of 
having  instruction  along  scientific,  literary,  institutional, 
and  aesthetic  lines.  The  last  of  these,  however,  is,  unfor- 
tunately, either  unrepresented,  or  inadequately  represented, 
in  most  of  our  colleges — and  it  is  this  deficiency  that  the 
study  of  music  is  called  upon  to  assist  in  meeting.  This 
call  is  becoming  the  more  insistent  in  proportion  as  the 
educational  value  of  music  is  being  more  widely  recog- 
nized. For  educators  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  study  of  an  art  may  contribute  as  much,  even  to  the 
general  discipline  of  the  mind,  as  the  study  of  an  exact 
science.  The  study  of  music,  in  its  various  phases,  for 
example,  may  lead,  not  only  to  the  acquisition  of  better 
control  over  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  muscular  and 
the  nervous  systems,  but  also  to  the  development  of  in- 
tellectual, emotional,  volitional,  and  imaginative  powers  of 
a  high  order. 

The  salient  need  of  the  art  of  music,  which  collegiate 
instruction  is  seeking  to  remedy,  is  the  lack  of  general 
musical  culture  in  the  nation  at  large — a  lack  so  serious  as 
to  imperil  our  musical  future.  The  development  of  the 
art  of  music  in  America  demands  that  the  colleges  provide 
suitable  training,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages,  for  the  pro- 
fessional student  of  music,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  de- 
nied a  liberal  education  during  the  period  of  preparation 
for  his  profession;  but  it  demands,  a  fof'tiori,  that  the 
colleges  assist  in  spreading  such  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  master-works  of  music  as  to  endow  the  nation  at 
large  with  a  true  musical  culture — for  only  thus  can  the 
fertile  soil  be  supplied,  in  which  alone  the  art  can  thrive. 

A  careful  study  of  these  national,  educational,  and  ar- 
tistic needs  will  clearly  reveal  the  fact  that,  if  our  colle- 
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giate  instruction  in  music  is  to  be  adjusted  to  the  demands 
placed  upon  it,  it  must  be  essentially  cultural  in  nature, 
and  designed  for  the  student  body  at  large — rather  than 
technical  in  nature,  and  designed  only  for  the  elect  few. 
Courses  in  Musical  Appreciation  (this  term  being  em- 
ployed in  its  broadest  signification)  are  to  be  the  predomi- 
nant feature;  and  the  atmosphere  is  to  be  jealously  guarded, 
in  order  that  it  may  always  remain  sesthetic,  rather  than 
scientific.  Such  courses  of  instruction  may,  with  wisdom, 
be  incorporated  in  a  group  of  aesthetic  subjects  from  which 
every  college  student  shall  be  required  to  elect — a  policy 
which,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  characterize  the  Ameri- 
can college  of  the  future. 

A  question  naturally  arises  regarding  the  qualifications 
of  the  instructor  under  whose  direction  such  collegiate 
study  of  music  is  to  be  placed  in  any  given  institution. 
Just  as  our  educational  formulae  are  determined,  in  gen- 
eral, by  the  needs  which  they  are  designed  to  satisfy,  so 
the  predominant  character  of  the  instruction  to  be  offered 
and  the  educational  environment  to  which  it  must  be 
adapted,  indicate  that  the  directing  officer  in  a  collegiate 
department  of  music  should  be,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
word,  an  educator — provided,  of  course,  he  be  also  a  musi- 
cian. If,  besides,  he  is  a  composer,  or  even  an  expert  per- 
former, these  additional  gifts  will  be  of  the  greatest  value ; 
but,  preeminently,  he  must  be  equipped  to  penetrate  and 
to  solve  the  insistent  problems  of  an  educational  nature 
that  beset  a  subject  of  study  still  in  its  early  formative 
period. 

This  conclusion,  also,  is  the  result  of  an  evolutionary 
process.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  music  instruction  in  col- 
leges,  when  the  principal   emphasis   was  placed  on  per- 
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formance,  the  collegiate  professor  of  music  was,  charac- 
teristically, an  expert  perfoTiiier ;  later,  as  emphasis  came 
to  be  placed  on  musical  composition,  the  professors  chosen 
were,  in  most  instances,  either  composers  or  experts  in 
musical  theory;  now,  when  the  educational  aspects  of  in- 
struction in  music  are  emerging,  the  directors  of  our  col- 
legiate departments  of  music  will,  naturally,  be  men  par- 
ticularly qualified  to  give  guidance  to  the  new  impulse. 

Their  problems  will  be  mainly  scholastic ;  the  determi- 
nation of  the  various  courses  of  study  to  be  offered,  their 
aim  and  scope,  their  methods  of  presentation,  and  their  rel- 
ative importance ;  the  correlation  of  music  education  with 
the  general  collegiate  curriculum,  with  instruction  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  with  the  thought  and  culture  of  the 
nation  at  large ;  the  readjustment  of  these  relationships,  as 
educational  systems  and  popular  culture  progress,  from 
time  to  time;  the  dispelling  of  the  skeptical  attitude  to- 
ward music  education,  that  still  lingers  in  our  prevailing 
educational  thought — a  survival  of  the  period  in  which 
collegiate  musicians  were  unable  to  command  the  respect 
of  their  associates  in  other  departments ;  the  determination 
of  standards  of  excellence,  and  of  the  principles  that  are 
to  guide  in  the  awarding  of  credit  and  of  degrees;  the  fit- 
ting of  the  instruction  to  the  conditions  of  undergraduate 
life  and  study. 

Such  problems  as  these  are  entirely  beyond  the  ken  of 
even  the  most  talented  performer  or  composer  of  music, 
unless  he  be,  at  the  same  time,  experienced  in  the  solution 
of  educational  questions  and  familiar  with  the  collegiate 
field  as  a  whole.  It  must  again  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  the  mere  educator  can  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
position ;  the  successful  director  must  be,  as  well,  a  trained 
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musician,  aesthetic  in  temperament,  sensitive  to  the  voice 
of  art.  With  such  a  man,  both  educator  and  musician, 
music  will  he  an  art  scientifically  taught — not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  a  science  artfully  taught. 

In  many  of  our  institutions,  however,  it  is  necessary 
that  one  man  direct  both  the  collegiate  instruction  in 
music,  and  a  university  school,  in  which  selected  students 
pursue  special  courses  designed  to  fit  them  for  a  profes- 
sional career  in  music.  We  are  led  to  inquire,  therefore, 
whether  the  qualifications  of  a  university  director  of  music 
are,  also,  primarily  educational.  The  reply  is  in  the  affir- 
mative. All  the  educational  problems  in  the  field  of  colle- 
giate music  have  their  counterparts  in  the  field  of  univer- 
sity music;  in  addition,  there  are  specific  questions,  such 
as  the  determination  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  require- 
ments for  higher  degrees,  which  demand  solution  by  a  di- 
rector in  sympathetic  touch  with  educational  thought. 
These  questions  are  becoming  the  more  insistent,  in  pro- 
portion as  our  universities  are  adopting  a  policy  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  professional  student  of  music  is 
obliged  to  meet  requirements  of  a  general  academic  nature, 
as  well  as  those  of  an  exclusively  musical  nature.  It  is, 
indeed,  necessary,  in  a  university,  to  have  a  prominent 
composer,  as  well  as  a  prominent  musical  educator;  but 
the  latter  should  be  the  administrator  and  director — unless, 
perchance,  that  rara  avis  can  be  found,  a  man  both  com- 
poser and  educator. 

The  man  that  can  accomplish  most  for  the  future  of 
American  music,  is  the  one  that  combines  university  train- 
ing, aesthetic  temperament,  and  educational  as  well  as 
artistic  inclination,  if  he  occupy,  as  a  forum,  the  chair  of 
music  in  some  prominent  institution.     Such  a  man  will 
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not  only  be  a  leader  in  developing  music  education,  to  the 
enrichment  of  our  national  life,  and  the  development  of 
the  art  of  music;  he  will  also  exert  an  influence  on  edu- 
cational thought  in  general,  so  that  music  education  shall 
bear  its  part  in  determining  the  ideals  and  methods  of  the 
future.  The  destiny  of  music  education  involves  not  only 
its  adaptation  to  the  general  body  of  educational  thought, 
but  also  a  reactive  process  by  virtue  of  which  our  educa- 
tional systems  shall  themselves  be  transformed  and  vital- 
ized. 

This,  then,  is  the  mission  of  music  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities :  to  assist  in  the  development  of  our  future  art, 
to  stimulate  and  improve  our  national  systems  of  educa- 
tion, to  spread  culture,  to  uplift  our  American  civilization, 
to  afford  another  fulcrum  on  which  Archimedes  may  rest 
his  lever  and  raise  the  world. 


The  Value  of  Music  in  a  Liberal  Education 


President  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  LL.D., 
Columbia  University. 


The  following  is  an  extract  of  an  address  delivered  by 
President  iN'icholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, before  an  assembly  of  music  teachers  in  1907.  In 
this  address.  President  Butler  presented  his  views  as  to 
the  value  of  musical  culture  in  a  liberal  education : — 

One  of  the  surest  guiding  threads  to  an  understanding 
of  the  civilization  of  the  Western  world  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ability  to  interpret  its  sesthetic  conceptions,  its  a3sthetic 
processes,  and  to  appreciate  the  various  stages  of  the  musi- 
cal art.  We  here  are  convinced  believers,  all  of  us,  in 
that  theory  of  education  and  in  that  view  of  it  which  re- 
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gards  music,  with  its  power  of ,  exjoression  and  its  emo- 
tional as  well  as  its  intellectual  appeal,  as  an  integral  ele- 
ment in  a  sound  and  well-sustained  culture.  We  have 
passed  outside  of  and  beyond  the  limits  of  that  narrow 
Philistinism  which  regards  everything  but  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  as  a  fad,  and  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that 
a  person  may  be  educated  and  cultivated  without  them, 
than  with  them  and  nothing  else.  We  have  committed 
ourselves  officially  to  the  theory  and  to  the  policy  that 
there  should  be  built  up  in  the  University  as  part  of  its 
normal  work  a  strong  Department  of  Music,  one  which  is 
not  to  deal  merely,  or  indeed  at  all,  with  the  technique  of 
musical  expression  or  musical  processes,  but  one  which  is 
to  interpret  the  underlying  principles  of  musical  art  and 
the  various  sciences  on  which  it  rests,  and  to  set  out  and 
illustrate  to  men  and  women  who  are  seeking  education 
what  these  principles  signify,  how  they  may  be  brought 
helpfully  and  inspiringly  into  intellectual  life,  and  what 
part  they  should  play  in  the  public  consciousness  of  a  cul- 
tivated and  civilized  nation. 

JSTot  only  that,  but  since  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  placed  in  possession  of  a  magnificent  organ  in  our  new 
chapel,  we  have  undertaken  to  provide,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  recitals  of  suitable,  dignified  and  repre- 
sentative compositions  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large, 
and  our  purpose  is,  so  far  as  funds  are  available,  that  this 
service  shall  be  continued,  constantly  insisting  upon  the 
significance  of  our  work  of  music  as  an  integral  element 
in  human  culture.  We  do  not  want  it  to  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  even  the  most  thoughtless  or  the  most  hurried  of 
our  students,  that  here  is  something  which  he  can  not 
afford  wholly  to  pass  by. 
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Personally,  it  has  seemed  to  me  a  rather  extraordinary 
thing  that  of  all  the  arts  of  expression,  one  has  taken  so 
strong  a  place  as  the  representative  of  culture,  and  the 
others  have  been  so  constantly  placed  on  one  side.  Of 
course,  we  understand,  those  of  us  w^ho  read  the  history  of 
the  last  six  hundred  years,  why  it  has  happened  that  litera- 
ture has  been  honored  with  the  place  of  primacy,  which 
it,  no  doubt,  deserves;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand 
why  a  knowledge  of  music  and  the  plastic  arts  has  been  left 
so  much  to  one  side  and  so  put  in  the  background.  He 
would  be  regarded  as  an  illiterate  and  uneducated  man 
who  had  no  association  whatever  with  the  name  of  Dante, 
or  Shakespeare,  or  Milton,  or  Goethe ;  but  a  man  may  be 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  significance  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  or  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
or  Beethoven,  or  Mozart,  or  Wagner,  or  of  the  significance 
which  attaches  to  these  men  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
and  yet  have  no  doubt  thrown  upon  his  reputation  as  a 
person  of  wide  information,  and  sound  and  broad  training. 

Obviously,  then,  there  is  something  for  the  representa- 
tives of  musical  education  yet  to  do,  and  that  something  is, 
while  they  are  improving  the  work  which  lies  at  their  own 
hand,  to  keep  persistently  and  insistently  before  the  pub- 
lic consciousness  the  fact  that  they  are  dealing  with  an  ele- 
mentary and  fundamental  form  of  human  expression 
which  has  a  splendid  history  in  the  progress  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  modern  culture,  and  that  intelligent  and 
well-trained  people  must  know  something  of  its  signifi- 
cance, in  order  not  to  carry  away  from  their  schools  and 
colleges  a  one-sided,  imperfect  and  thoroughly  warped 
and  misleading  view  of  life  and  the  development  of  the 
spirit  in  its  manifold  forms. 
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The  Study  of  Art  in  Southern  Colleges  for  Women 


BY  GEORGE  W.  PASCHAL,  Ph.D., 
Wake  Forest  College. 


Our  Southern  colleges  for  women  have  not  yet  definitely 
decided  what  studies  should  be  required  of  their  students 
who  are  candidates  for  degrees.  They  have  made  it  plain, 
however,  that  their  aim  is  not  to  make  the  requirements 
the  same  as  in  colleges  for  men.  What  our  Southern  col- 
leges are  striving  for  is  a  course  that  shall  be  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  colleges  for  men,  but  not  identical.  In  this 
they  are  right.  They  take  into  account  the  natural  differ- 
ence in  the  sexes,  and  as  the  difference  is  natural,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  disregard  it.  Many  subjects  are  equally 
valuable  for  men  and  women  and  can  properly  be  required 
of  both  sexes.  There  are,  however,  some  studies  which 
are  peculiarly  suitable  for  only  one  sex.  Thus,  the  ex- 
tended study  of  political  history  is  proper  for  young  men 
but  not  for  our  Southern  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  art  is 
a  study  which  at  present  we  may  allow  our  young  men  to 
neglect,  but  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  only  be  pro- 
vided for  those  of  our  girls  who  may  elect  it,  but  one 
which  every  girl  that  enters  college  should  be  required  to 
take  for  at  least  one  college  year.  I  will  explain  below 
of  what  I  conceive  this  year's  work  should  consist,  and 
give  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  is  indispensable  for 
the  liberally  educated  woman. 

The  required  work  should  be,  first  of  all,  a  course  in  art 
history.  The  student  should  learn  of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting;  she  should 
learn  something  of  the  lives  of  a  few  of  the  world's  great 
artists;  for  no  nobler,  more  unselfish,  more  conscientious 
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and  industrious  men  ever  wrought  for  time  and  eternity, 
and  I  might  say  none  have  done  more  to  make  the  world 
happy.  The  student  should  also  learn  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  several  periods  of  art  development.  She 
should,  besides,  have  constantly  before  her  prints  of  the 
works  of  the  great  masters.  In  addition  to  this,  she  should 
take  lessons  in  simple  drawing. 

ISTow  let  us  see  what  is  the  practical  good  of  all  this. 
In  the  first  place,  the  young  woman  who  takes  this  course 
will  have  excellent  training  in  the  principles  of  correct 
taste.  She  will  know  what  things  go  to  make  up  beauty, 
and  in  her  future  she  will  have  a  thousand  occasions  to 
turn  her  knowledge  to  account.  She  will  keep  the  walls 
of  her  home  free  from  the  loud  chromo  and  the  horrible 
wax-work.  Her  house  will  be  the  house  beautiful,  even 
though  it  is  not  a  home  of  wealth.  The  furniture  will  be 
properly  arranged,  the  curtains  will  hang  gracefully,  the 
things  on  the  mantels  and  tables  will,  somehow  or  another, 
seem  to  be  just  the  right  things  and  in  just  the  right  place, 
while  her  dining  room  and  its  table  will  always  be  beauti- 
ful. She  will  know  how  to  arrange  flowers  in  a  vase  and 
to  decorate  her  home  for  the  holidays,  or  the  school  or 
church  for  special  occasions.  These  may  be  considered 
little  things,  but  it  is  just  these  little  things  that  go  to  make 
up  perfection  in  the  home,  and  the  skill  for  these  things 
may  be  gained  from  one  year's  study  of  art.  In  view  of 
this,  can  any  one  doubt  that  art  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
studies  that  a  young  woman  can  take  at  college  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  practical ;  it  has  also  a  cultural  value. 
President  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  has  defined 
education  as  that  which  brings  us  in  touch  with  human 
achievement.  He  distinguishes  several  lines  of  this  achieve- 
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ment,  such  as  the  religious,  the  literary,  the  industrial,  the 
artistic.  Without  all  of  them  the  world  could  never  have 
reached  any  state  of  civilization.  Such  a  study  of  art  his- 
tory, then,  as  I  have  outlined  above  will  bring  the  student 
into  touch  with  a  very  important  line  of  human  achieve- 
ment. The  story  of  art  is  inspiring;  it  has  had  its  heroes 
no  less  than  war.  It  has  accomplished  great  things  in  the 
development  of  the  race.  Raphael  has  done  as  much  for 
the  happiness  of  men  as  Dante  or  Napoleon,  and  it  follows 
that  the  study  of  his  life  and  works  has  as  much  cultural 
value.  And  is  not  such  study  better  adapted  for  girls  than 
that  of  the  political  intrigues  of  the  potentates  of  Europe  ? 
At  least,  such  is  the  opinion  of  great  thinkers  like  Her- 
bert Spencer  and  Hamerton. 

Art,  then,  is  a  study  that  has  both  a  practical  and  a  cul- 
tural value.  It  requires  as  much  intellectual  effort  to  mas- 
ter it  as  numerous  other  studies  found  in  the  college  curri- 
culum, and  is  superior  to  some  in  that  it  cultivates  the 
hand  and  eye  as  well  as  the  mind.  It  trains  woman  for 
her  sphere  in  life  whether  she  live  married  or  single.  We 
know  of  nothing  else  that  is  more  indispensable.  The  day 
has  come  for  it  to  be  given  proper  recognition  as  a  pre- 
scribed study  for  the  bachelor's  degree  in  our  colleges  for 
women. 

Space  will  permit  me  to  say  only  a  word  or  two  of  those 
who  pursue  the  subject  further  than  this  preliminary 
course,  one  of  the  advantages  of  which  will  be  that  it  will 
discover  those  students  who  have  talent.  What  we  need 
is  just  these  students  with  talent.  They  alone  can  de- 
velop into  artists,  and  artists  are  needed  in  ISTorth  Caro- 
lina. They  are  needed  to  leaven  the  lump  of  our  Philis- 
tinism, to  train  the  taste  of  our  people,  to  dispel  the  clouds 
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of  ugliness  and  to  usher  in  a  day  of  beauty  and  "sweet- 
ness and  light."  There  are  heroines  of  this  noble  culture 
standing  at  the  helm  in  our  colleges  for  women,  apostles 
of  a  gospel  of  beauty,  .who  are  insisting  that  our  girls  can 
learn  to  appreciate  and  represent  the  beautiful.  Shall 
they  longer  stand  alone  ?  Shall  they  not  have  all  the  en- 
couragement we  can  give  them  ? 

"Art  is  not  an  oil-painting  in  a  gilt  frame.  Art  is  not 
the  exclusive  toy  of  a  few  prigs — nor  the  password  of  a 
cult.  Art  is  universal,  eternal.  Every  man  is  an  artist 
in  his  degree — every  man  is  moved  by  art  in  his  degree. 
For  one  act  of  our  day  to  which  we  are  moved  by  reason, 
we  are  moved  to  a  score  by  the  emotions — by  instinct." 


The  Importance  of  Training  Young  Teachers 


The  weakest  point  probably  of  the  musical  education  in 
this  country  is  the  lack  of  experience  of  the  average  music 
teacher;  and  the  weakest  point  of  our  schools  of  music  is 
that  they  practically  make  no  provision  for  instructing 
their  graduates  how  to  teach. 

The  proper  development  of  a  pupil  is  one  of  the  most 
diflScult  arts  in  the  world,  and  comparatively  few  teachers 
are  able  to  do  it  well  without  years  of  experience. 

Tt  is  toward  cutting  down  this  long  period  of  ineffi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  young  teachers  that  our  schools  of 
music  should  bend  their  energies.  In  medical  schools  the 
students  are  given  opportunities  of  witnessing  almost  every 
surgical  operation  knov^na  to  science  performed  by  great 
surgeons.  "Not  only  this,  they  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  assisting  in  minor  operations.  After  graduating,  many 
of  them  take  a  hospital  course,  in  which  they  have  actual 
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experience  in  applying  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
under  the  guidance  of  practical  physicians.  What  could 
be  better  than  to  apply  this  principle  to  music  schools  and 
have  experienced  teachers  of  the  institution  instruct  pupils 
of  all  grades  and  varying  degrees  of  talent,  in  the  presence 
of  students  who  are  studying  to  become  teachers,  just  as 
clinics  are  conducted  in  a  medical  college  ? 

What  a  wonderful  assistance  it  would  be  to  the  embryo 
teacher  to  see  the  various  educational  j)roblems  handled 
by  a  successful  instructor ! 

Every  young  teacher  has  pupils  whom  she  is  at  a  com- 
plete loss  to  know  how  to  handle,  and  finally  gives  up  in 
despair;  or  worse  still,  loses  the  pupil.  If  she  had  had 
the  opportunity  at  her  alma  mater  of  seeing  how  such 
pupils  are  handled  by  an  experienced  teacher,  the  result 
would  probably  have  been  different. 

Music  teaching  is  an  art  and  science  apart  from  skill 
as  a  performer.  Some  eminent  performers  on  various  in- 
struments or  vocalists  are  singularly  helpless  when  it  comes 
to  instructing  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foundation 
of  the  education  of  many  brilliant  instrumentalists  and  vo- 
calists has  been  laid  by  comparatively  obscure  teachers, 
simply  because  they  knew  the  art  of  teaching. 

It  is  truly  pathetic  to  see  the  utter  helplessness  of  the 
average  young  teacher  when  she  comes  to  give  her  first  les- 
sons. She  remembers  how  she  was  taught,  that  is,  for  the 
past  few  years  of  her  education ;  but  probably  has  forgotten 
how  her  teacher  got  her  through  the  rudiments  of  her  child- 
hood days.  She  is  like  the  doctor  who  has  seen  only  one 
operation,  or  the  lawyer  who  has  heard  only  one  case  in 
court.  She  remembers  her  own  case,  and  nothing  more. 
On  her  hopeless  inexperience  are  thrust  various  complex 
educational  problems  with  which  she  must  grapple. 
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In  business  colleges  the  students  all  do  actual  Imsiness. 
They  run  banks  and  business  houses,  and  keep  books.  In 
other  schools  the  students  do  actual  work  which  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  do  in  professional  life.  In  our  music 
schools,  it  is  true,  the  pupils  play  in  orchestras,  sing  in 
choruses,  appear  as  soloists  in  recitals,  write  exercises  in 
harniony.  If  these  branches  are  to  form  their  life-work 
the  necessity  of  learning  to  teach  is  not  so  important;  but 
for  the  prospective  teacher  to  have  no  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing how  to  teach  we  must  regard  as  an  absurdity  when  we 
stop  to  think. 

Besides  having  the  opportunity  of  seeing  experienced 
teachers  instruct  pupils  of  all  grades,  prospective  teachers 
themselves  should  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  lessons 
under  the  guidance  of  practical  teachers.  If  a  normal 
class  could  be  formed  of  prospective  teachers  in  all  music 
schools,  any  necessary  number  of  pupils  could  be  obtained 
from  the  poorer  classes,  who  would  be  glad  to  pay  a  nomi- 
nal fee  for  lessons  from  these  student-teachers,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  latter.  The  lack  of  wisdom  in  the  present 
plan  of  sending  out  graduates  who  have  never  given  a  les- 
son in  their  lives  is  apparent.  They  do  not  know  how  to 
teach.  Many  will  not  have  sufficient  genius  to  study  out 
methods  of  teaching  for  themselves,  consequently  their  ex- 
perience must  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  their  pupils. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  students  of  our  music  schools 
will  probably  become  teachers.  Many  of  them  may  be 
called  to  do  advanced  work,  but  by  far  the  larger  number 
will  have  to  do  with  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 
The  future  of  the  music  of  this  country  will  depend  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  primary  teaching,  a  branch  of  which 
the  young  teacher  without  training  knows  absolutely  noth- 
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ing.  In  fact,  she  could  teach  a  Beethoven  sonata  more 
successfully  than  she  can  teach  the  beginning  of  music  to 
a  child  of  eight. 

The  art  of  music  teaching  has  made  such  rapid  strides  in 
recent  years,  that  the  young  teacher  who  has  not  had  some 
training  along  this  line  must  be  of  necessity  at  a  very  great 
disadvantage.  Our  music  schools  should  at  least  see  to  it 
that  their  graduates  know  how  to  lay  the  foundation  well. 

Another  phase  of  this  training  which  should  be  forcibly 
emphasized  is  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  profes- 
sion. Many  teachers,  instead  of  looking  on  it  as  an  inter- 
esting and  wonderful  science,  often  consider  it  a  necessary 
evil,  endured  because  it  brings  to  them  a  livelihood.  Such 
an  attitude  can  only  produce  indifferent  results.  Perhaps 
music  teaching  requires  as  gTeat  a  variety  of  qualifications 
as  any  other  profession  adopted  by  women,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  probably  is  insight  into  character 
or  tact,  as  we  may  call  it.  Without  this  knowledge,  many 
accomplished  instructors  have  failed.  A  part  of  the  train- 
ing of  the  young  teacher  is  to  help  her  to  know  how  she 
may  understand  her  own  pupils. 

By  all  means  let  the  music  school  raise  the  standard  of 
teaching  by  sending  out  graduates  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  how  to  teach. 


The  Spirit  of  Morderi)  Applied  Art 


"It  has  come  about,  during  the  development  of  American 
life  toward  greater  beauty  and  greater  simplicity,  that 
various  former  methods  of  decorating  houses  have  gone  out 
of  favor  or  changed  so  completely  in  character  as  to  be  in 
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hsLtmony  with  the  new  American  standards  of  beautiful 
environment."  We  are  coming  to  think  that  our  homes 
and  their  decorations  should  have  some  relation  to  indi- 
viduals, some  purpose  besides  enriching  the  commercial 
World.  We  are  coming  to  take  seriously  home  decoration, 
industrial  art, — that  phase  of  art  whose  purpose  is  to  make 
all  the  useful  conditions  of  life  beautiful,  to  bring  art  close 
to  everyday,  common  life — which  is  nearly  all  the  life  most 
of  ns  have — and  to  render  our  surroundings  restful  and 
pleasure-giving,  because  they  are  in  their  way  beautiful. 
"We  can  not  live  onr  best  and  put  all  our  art  into  frames." 
The  surroundings  of  our  everyday  life  affect  the  thought 
of  our  everyday  life.  It  lies  within  us  to  determine  both. 
Thus  may  the  best  industrial  art  express  both  art  and 
philosophy,  and  make  for  us  high  personal  standards  of 
beautiful  living. 

"Beauty  is  not  gained  by  patience  alone,  nor  by  labor 
and  expense,  but  as  the  people  who  best  understand  real 
beauty — the  Japanese — have  taught  us,  by  the  right  tex- 
ture, the  right  tone  and  the  few  lines  of  ornament  that  are 
most  pleasing  in  that  one  place."  There  is  a  new  spirit 
in  the  air  which  we  are  all  beginning  to  feel.  Men  and 
women  are  demanding  greater  utility,  greater  comfort  and 
greater  beauty  in  their  homes.  Call  this  what  you  will,  it 
is  based  on  the  principles  championed  by  Wm.  Morris  and 
incorporated  in  his  famous  Red  House.  We  are  more  and 
more  realizing  that  William  Morris  was  a  prophet  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  new  craftsmen  are  expressing 
themselves  individually  but  along  fundamentally  the  same 
principles, — the  principles  of  unity  of  conception,  harmony 
of  color,  simplicity  of  form,  excellence  of  workmanship, 
Utility,  comfort,  refinement  of  thought. 
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Finally,  may  we  not  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  express 
and  cultivate  the  expression  of  our  love  of  beauty, — believ- 
ing that  in  its  best  sense  it  is  one  of  our  highest  God-given 
instincts  ? 


^'In  nature,  beauty  and  structure  are  interwoven;  the 
two  are  inseparable.  And  so  in  design,  the  decoration 
must  grow  up  with  the  structure." — B.  0.  Hatton. 


"And  so  to  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  lines,  or  colors,  or 
forms,  or  masses,  or  multitudes,  the  appearance  of  some 
species  of  unity  is  in  the  most  determined  sense  of  the 
word  essential." — John  Buskin. 


"ISTothing  made  by  man's  hand  can  be  indifferent;  it 
must  be  either  beautiful  and  elevating  or  ugly  and  de- 
grading."— William  Morris. 


Edwards  &  Broughton  Printing  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  O. 
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Calendar  for  the  Year  19094910 


Sept.    1.     Wednesday 

2.     Thursday 
Sept.    3.     Friday 

Sept.    4.     Saturday 
Oct.      1.     Friday 

Nov.  25.     Thursday 

Dec.  22-Jan.  4 

Jan.     5.     Wednesday 

Jan.  11-15. 

Jan.  15.     Saturday. 

Jan.  17.     Monday 

Jan.  18.     Tuesday 

May  17-21. 
May  22-24. 


First  Semester  begins. 

Pbeliminaby  classification  of  new  students. 

Matrictilation    and   Registration    of    in- 
coming students. 

Lectures  and  Class- work  begin. 

Applications  for  degrees  and  diplomas  for 
1910  must  be  submitted  to  the  Deans. 

Thanksgiving  Day;  a  Holiday. 

Christmas  Recess. 

Lectures  and  Class-work  begin. 

First  Semester  Examinations. 

First  Semester  ends. 

Matriculation    and   Registration    of   all 

students. 

Lectures  and  Class-work  of  Second  Sem- 
ester begin. 

Second  Semester  Examinations. 

Commencement. 


Note.— Founders  Day ;  a  holiday.    Date  to  be  arranged. 


Board  of  Trustees 


Wesley  N.  Jones,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  President. 
■Robert  N.  Simms,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Vice-President. 
John  E.  Ray,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Secretary. 
John  T.  Pullen,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Treasurer. 
JosiAH  William  Bailey,  Raleigh,       W.  C.  Tyree,  Raleigh. 


"J.  D.  BousHALL,  Raleigh. 
Needham  B.  Brotjghton,  Raleigh. 
E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Morganton. 
J.  Newton  Holding,  Raleigh. 
Carey  J.  Hunter,  Raleigh. 
Wesley  N,  Jones,  Raleigh, 
C.  B.  Justice,  Rutherfordton. 
Stephen  McIntyre,  Lumberton. 
Wm,  Louis  Poteat,  Wake  Forest. 
John  E.  Ray,  Raleigh. 
Robert  N.  Simms,  Raleigh. 


Noah  Biggs,  Scotland  Neck. 
Samuel  W.  Brewer,  Raleigh. 
T,  S,  Franklin,  Charlotte. 
Fred.  D,  Hale,  Wilmington, 
C,  E.  HoLTON,  Greensboro. 
Livingston  Johnson,  Raleigh, 
J.  Y,  JoYNER,  Raleigh, 
M.  L.  Kesler,  Morganton, 
Adiel  J.  MoNCRiEP,  Raleigh. 
John  T,  Pullen,  Raleigh, 
O,  Larkin  Stringfield,  Maiden, 


C,  J, 
J.  W,  Bailey. 
J.  D.  Boushall. 
S.  W,  Brewer. 
N.  B.  Beoughton. 


Robert  W.  Winston,  Raleigh. 

Executive  Committee 

Hunter,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Chairmcm. 

J.  N.  Holding.  J.  T.  Pullen, 

L,  Johnson,  J.  E.  Ray. 

W,  N,  Jones,  R.  N.  Simms. 

J.  Y,   JOYNER,  W,  C,  TYREE, 

A.  J.  MONCEIEF, 


Finance  and  Auditing  Committee 

J,  D,  Boushall,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Chairman. 
C,  J.  Hunter,  W,  N.  Jones.  R.  N.  Simms. 

J.  T,  Pullen. 


Officers  of  Instruction  and  Administrationf 


RICHARD   TILMAN    VANN,   A.B.,    Wake   Forest;    S.B.T.,    Seminary; 
D.D.,  Furman  University, 
President. 

1.     School  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science 

LARKIN   DOUGLASS   WATSOF,   Jr.,   A.   B.,   University  of  Georgia; 
Harvard  University. 

Dean — Professor  of  Mathematics. 
ELIZABETH  DELIA  DIXON  CARROLL,  M.D.,  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  the  N.  Y.  Infirmary. 
Professor  of  Physiology. 
SUSAN    ELIZABETH    YOUNG,    A.M.,    Brownsville    Female    College; 
Leipzig  and  Berlin. 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

J.  GREGORY  BOOMHOUR,  A.B.,  Colgate  University;  A.M.,  University 
of  Chicago. 

Professor  of  Natural  Science. 
*ALICE  WHITTIER  MESERVE,  A.B.,  Vassar  College. 

Professor  of  Latin. 
MARY  KATHARINE  APPLEWHITE,  Graduate  of  the  State  Normal 
College;  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 
E.  FREEMAN  THOMPSON,  Ph.B.,  Boston  University;  Newton  Theolog- 
ical Institution;   Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago. 
Professor  of  Bible  and  Ethics. 
ELIZABETH  AVERY  COLTON,  B.S.,  Teachers  College;  A.M.,  Columbia 
University. 

Professor  of  English. 
MARY  SHANNON  SMITH,  RadclifiFe  College;   A.B.,  Leland   Stanford 
Junior  University. 

Professor  of  History. 


•fArranged,  with  the  exception  of  the  President,  in  order  of  appointment  in  each 
mool. 


So: 
*  On  leave  of  absence  at  Chicago  University  for  the  year. 


Officers  of  Instruction  and  Administration.  7 

SARAH  MORRIS,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Vassar;  Columbia  University. 
Acting  Professor  of  Latin. 

JULIA  BRENT  MINOR,  A.B.,  Trinity. 

Instructor  in  Languages. 
REBECCA  LOCKE  MIXNER,  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Instructor  in  English. 
LOULA  ESTELLE  HOWARD,  A.B.,  Baptist  University  for  Women. 

Assistant  in  Science. 

II.     School  of  Elocution 

CAROLINE  BERRY  PHELPS,  O.M.,  Emerson  College  of  Oratory;  A.M., 
Adrian  College. 

Professor  of  Elocution. 

MARGARET  IRENE  BRIGHT,  A.B.,  O.B.,  Baptist  University  for 
Women. 

Instructor  in  Elocution. 

III.     School  of  Music 
WADE   BROWN,  Artist's  and  Teacher's  Diploma,   New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music;  A.  K.  Virgil,  New  York;  Sternsehen  Conserva- 
torium,  Berlin;  Pupil  Dr.  Ernest  Jedliczka,  Berlin;  R.  Huntington 
Woodman. 

Dean — Professor  of  Piano,  Organ  and)  History  of  Music. 

ELIZABETH  DIVINE  BURTT,   Artist's  and  Teacher's  Diploma,   New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music;  Pupil  of  Rafael  Joseflfy,  New  York. 
Professor  of  Piano. 

*GUSTAV  HAGEDORN,  Pupil  of  Adolf  Hahn  and  Leopold  Lichtenberg; 
Late  Member  of  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra   (five  years). 

Professor  of  Violin,  Orchestral  Instruments  and  Instructor  in 
Harmony,  Counterpoint. 

HELEN  MARIE  DAY,  Pupil  of  Chas.  B.  Stevens  and  Arthur  J.  Hub- 
bard, Boston;  Chas.  McKinley,  New  York;  Mme.  Matza  von  Niesson 
Stone,  Berlin. 

Professor  of  Voice  Culture  and  Art  of  Singing. 


*  In  Europe,  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  year. 


8  Baptist  University  for  Women. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  JASPER  FERRELL,  Graduate  of  Nansemond  Semi- 
nary; Pupil  of  Mrs.  Gregory  Murray,  of  Philadelphia;  Graduate  of 
Burrows  Kindergarten  School. 

Instructor  in  Music  Pedagogy. 

MARY  ELIZABETH  FUTRELL,  Graduate  Baptist  University  School  of 
Music;  Artist's  and  Teacher's  Diploma,  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

Professor  of  Piano  and  Ensemble. 

HARRIETTE   LOUISA   DAY,    Pupil    of   Mrs.    Humphrey   Allen;    Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Hubbard,  Boston;  Mme.  Matza  von  Niesson  Stone,  Berlin. 
Instructor  in  Voice  Culture. 

MADELINE  WHITTIER  PETIT,  Vassar  College;  Pupil  of  Henry 
Mollenhauer  and  Geraldine  Morgan;  Private  Pupil  of  Professor 
Wirth  and  O.  B.  Boise,  Berlin. 

Acting  Professor  of  Violin,  Harmony,  Composition  and  Analysis. 

ADA  LOUISE  SHEARIN,  Baptist  University  for  Women. 
Supervisor  of  Practice. 

IV.     School  of  Art 

IDA  ISABELLA  POTEAT,  New  York  School  of  Art;  Cooper  Union  Art 
School,  New  York;   School  of  Applied  Design,  Philadelphia;   Pupil 
of  Mounier;  Chase  Class,  London. 
Professor  of  Art. 

KATHARINE  LOUISE  FORD',  Graduate  of  the  School  of  Art,  Baptist 
University  for  Women;  School  of  Decorative  and  Applied  Art,  New 
York  City;  A.B.,  Baptist  University  for  Women. 

Professor  of  Applied  Design  and  China  Painting. 

Physical  Education 
CAROLINE  BERRY  PHELPS,  O.M.,  Emerson  College  of  Oratory;  A.M., 
Adrian  College. 

Director  of  Physical  Education. 

GERTRUDE  ROYSTER,  Graduate  of  St.  Mary's  School;  State  Normal 
College;  Special  Student  of  Physical  Training  at  Trinity  College, 
Columbia  and  Yale. 

Associate  Director  of  Physical  Education. 


Officers  of  Instruction  and  Administration.  g 

V.     Officers 

EICHARD  TILMAN  VANN,  D.D.,  President. 

LARKIN  DOUGLASS  WATSON,  Jr.,  Dean  of  School  of  Arts,  Philosophy 

and  Science — Registrar. 
WADE  BROWN,  Dean  of  School  of  Music. 
ROSA  CATHERINE  PASCHAL,  Lady  Principal. 
WILLIAM  JASPER  TERRELL,  Bursar. 
J.  GREGORY  BOOMHOUR,  Curator  of  Library. 
DELIA  DIXON  CARROLL,  M.D.,  College  Physician. 
MRS.  LELIA  DICKSON  HOPE,  Housekeeper. 
WINNIE  WALLACE,  Matron. 
MRS.  OCTAVIA  NORWOOD,  Nurse. 
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Committees  of  the  Faculty. 
Executive  Committee — 
R.  T.  Vann. 
EosA  Paschal, 
j.  g.  boomhoub. 
Mary  K.  Applewhite. 

Catalogue  Comm,ittee — 
L.  D.  Watson,  Jk. 
j.  g.  boomhoue. 
Mary  Shannon  Smith. 

Classification  Committee — 

Deans  Watson  and  Brown,  with  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

Concert-Lecture  Committee — 
R.  T.  Vann. 
Caroline  B.  Phelps. 
Wade  Brown. 
Elizabeth  A,  Colton. 
L.  D.  Watson,  Jr. 

Bulletin  Comm,ittee — 
R.  T.  Vann. 
W.  R.  Brown. 
*L.  D.  Watson,  Jr. 
Ida  I.  PoTEAT. 
Caroline  B.  Phelps. 

Athletic  Com,mittee — 

L.  D.  Watson,  Jr. 
Mary  K.  Applewhite. 
Mary  Shannon  Smith. 

Sanitary  Com^mittee — 
R.  T.  Vann. 
Rosa  Paschal. 
E.  D.  Dixon  Carroll. 

Library  Assistamts — 

Blanche  Bareits. 
Ada  Middleton. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


History  and  Organization 

The  Baptist  University  for  Women  is  one  of  the  few  institu- 
tions of  the  South,  founded,  built  and  conducted  by  the  Bap- 
tist denomination.  It  was  founded  by  the  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention of  North  CaroHna ;  it  has  been  built  and  is  now  owned 
and  controlled  by  this  body,  represented  by  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  desire  for  the  institution  was  for  many  years  ex- 
pressed somewhat  in  this  form — "We  ought  to  do  in  higher 
education  for  our  young  women  what  we  have  done  in  Wake 
Forest  College  for  our  young  men."  When  we  say  that  in  the 
Baptist  University  this  desire  is  being  literally  fulfilled,  we  tell 
the  whole  truth;  though  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  work 
is  identical,  since  this  can  scarcely  be  desired.  The  standard 
is  as  high,  the  culture  is  as  complete,  and  the  ideals  are  simi- 
lar— so  that  the  comparison  with  our  college  for  young  men 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  work  and  aims  of  this  college  for 
our  young  women  than  may  be  conveyed  in  any  other  way. 

In  the  prolonged  period  in  which  the  University  was  being 
built,  the  advocates  of  the  institution  argued  that  the  North 
Carolina  Baptists  believe  in  the  higher  education  of  women; 
that  they  believe  in  the  power  of  women  in  the  realm  of  the 
home  and  of  the  church  to  serve  God  and  His  kingdom ;  that 
every  argument  for  the  education  of  young  men  is  but  the  more 
cogent  with  respect  to  young  women;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
obligation  to  offer  our  young  women  the  opportunity  of  the 
very  best  educational  advantages  at  the  lowest  possible  expense 
was  commended  to  us  on  the  highest  grounds. 

How  well  this  estimate  of  the  convictions  of  our  people  was 
taken,  let  the  notable  opening  of  the  University  in  September, 
1899,  bear  its  own  evidence.     From  one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
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other,  the  students  came;  the  large  new  building  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  a  commodious  residence,  admirably  adapted 
for  a  dormitory,  and  adjoining  the  grounds  already  occupied 
by  the  University,  was  purchased  and  immediately  filled  with 
students.  This  fact  of  a  new  institution  being  compelled  to 
enlarge  its  provisions  in  the  very  hour  of  its  opening  is  a  re- 
markable one  in  educational  history,  and  is  worthy  of  record 
as  a  testimony  not  only  to  the  Baptist  people  but  for  the  inspi- 
ration of  all  who  uphold  education. 

Its  growth  since  has  been  scarcely  less  remarkable.  Instead 
of  one  building  with  which  the  college  opened,  there  are  now 
five  in  use  for  classrooms  and  dormitories. 

The  Trustees  fixed  their  purpose  to  select  the  best  Faculty 
available.  They  were  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they 
had  no  ordinary  task,  and  that,  whatever  the  hazard,  they  were 
bound  to  establish  a  high  standard.  This  they  did,  employing 
a  numerous  Faculty  of  scholarly  men  and  women  and  providing 
every  facility  for  the  instruction,  training  and  keeping  of  the 
young  women  entrusted  to  them.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
they  were  so  clearly  justified  that  where  many  felt  that  re- 
trenchment would  be  the  order,  the  word  was  clear  to  go  for- 
ward; two  additional  buildings  were  purchased  and  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  for  teachers  and  the  grade  of  instruction 
have  been  raised  steadily  year  by  year. 

The  ideals  of  the  University  have  been  hinted  at.  Its  first 
intention  is  to  provide,  not  simply  instruction  of  the  noblest  and 
most  thorough  sort,  but  instruction  made  perfect  in  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  But  for  this  desire  that  the  higher  education 
of  our  women  shall  be  Christian,  shall  be  surely,  definitely, 
positively  Christian,  the  University  would  never  have  been 
reared.  It  is  the  supreme  purpose  of  those  who  have  it  in 
charge  that  every  young  woman  who  may  enter  shall  receive 
the  fullness  of  Christ,  so  that  all  her  advantages  gained  may 
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be  effective  to  God's  glory,  to  the  prosperity  of  her  church,  to 
the  comfort  and  honor  and  service  of  her  race. 

A  subsidiary  aim  is  that  the  advantages  of  the  institution 
may  be  offered  at  cost.  There  are  no  profits,  no  dividends. 
The  student  is  required  to  pay  a  sum  sufficient  to  maintain  her 
and  obtain  the  services  of  suitable  teachers.  The  cost  is  already 
decidedly  less  than  that  of  some  institutions  of  lower  grade.  In 
the  course  of  time  an  endowment  will  be  acquired.  Already 
a  loan  fund  is  being  accumulated.  And  besides,  a  club-plan 
has  been  effected  whereby  students  who  are  desirous  of  helping 
themselves  are  saved  considerable  expense. 

Although  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Trustees  to  maintain  a  high 
standard,  appreciating  the  conditions  in  North  Carolina,  they 
have  arranged  preparatory  courses  for  those  not  ready  for 
college  work.  And  while  students  are  urged  to  pursue  courses 
leading  to  degrees,  the  University  offers  special  work  in  any 
of  its  departments,  and  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  those 
who  prove  worthy  of  them.  The  University  consists  of  four 
schools :  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science ;  Elocution ;  Music ;  Art. 
Work  in  any  one  of  which  may  be  pursued  according  to  the 
regulations  of  the  school. 

The  institution  is  admirably  located.  It  is  near  the  Capitol 
of  the  State  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  Raney  and. State 
libraries.  Within  three  blocks  to  the  west  and  the  southeast 
are  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  the  Baptist  Tabernacle  Church, 
The  city  of  Raleigh  itself  is  notable  for  its  genuine  culture,  its 
quiet,  orderly  life,  and  its  beautiful  natural  environment.  No 
small  part  of  a  young  lady's  education  is  derived  from  the 
people  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  Proper  restrictions 
are  put  upon  the  student  body,  and  contact  with  the  general  life 
of  the  city  is  so  guarded  that  it  may  occur  only  under  the  most 
desirable  conditions.  The  health  of  the  city  is  remarkable ;  its 
record  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  community  of  its  size 
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the  world  over.  As  an  additional  safeguard,  a  woman  phy- 
sician, whose  skill  and  training  are  well  attested,  and  a  trained 
nurse,  look  after  the  health  of  the  students. 

By  the  munificence  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Faircloth,  a  new  building 
was  erected  in  1904,  capable  of  accommodating  ninety-six 
pupils  and  all  the  practice  pianos  and  claviers.  It  contains 
also  four  recitation-rooms  and  two  spacious  society  halls.  This 
makes  the  fourth  building  purchased  or  erected  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  school. 

The  University  looks  forward  with  every  assurance.  The 
period  of  greatest  trial  is  behind ;  the  task  of  fulfilling  the  hopes 
of  the  men  and  women  who  built  it  and  answering  the  yearning 
of  the  young  women  who  have  longed  for  its  completion,  and 
the  duty  of  glorifying  and  uplifting  the  human  race,  are  before 
it.  Well  located,  manned  with  a  noble  Faculty,  endowed  with 
the  sacrifices  and  prayers  of  a  great  religious  people,  living  in 
the  faith  in  which  it  was  founded  and  working  by  the  might 
and  will  of  the  Most  High,  it  is  capable  of  the  highest  service 
and  is  ready  to  render  it. 


EQUIPMENT 


Buildings 

The  University  has  at  present  five  buildings :  Main  Build- 
ing, Faircloth  Hall,  East  Building,  and  two  Cottages. 

The  Main  Building  contains  the  chapel,  classrooms,  laborato- 
ries, library,  art  studio,  and  living  rooms.  It  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, heated  by  steam,  and  has  two  bath  and  toilet  rooms  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  on  each  floor.  The  well-furnished  rooms, 
homelike  and  attractive,  with  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air,  spa- 
cious halls,  and  commodious  dining  room,  make  it  evident  that 
every  provision  essential  to  comfort,  convenience  and  health 
has  been  made, 

Faircloth  Hall,  v/hich  is  an  annex  to  the  Main  Building, 
will  accommodate  ninety-six  students,  two  in  a  room,  and  is 
equipped  with  all  modern  improvements. 

The  East  Building  is  used  mainly  for  residence,  and  contains 
the  dining  room  for  the  Boarding  Club.  It  also  has  all  modern 
improvements. 

The  North  and  South  Cottages  are  heated  by  stoves  or 
grates,  but  in  other  respects  are  equipped  as  the  other  build- 
ings. These  two  cottages,  together  with  the  East  Building, 
provide  the  rooms  for  the  girls  of  the  Boarding  Club. 

The  University  Boarding  Club 

The  East  Building  and  the  two  cottages  are  occupied  by  the 
Club.  This  year  there  have  been  one  hundred  seven  girls 
in  these  buildings,  who  have  boarded  themselves.  They  do 
their  own  cooking  and  waiting  in  the  dining  room,  the  work 
being  distributed  so  that  not  more  than  one  hour  each  day  is 
required  of  any  student.  They  have  a  manager,  who  pur- 
chases the  supplies.  The  cost  of  table  board  in  the  club  this 
year  has  averaged  $7.00  a  month.  It  has  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  more  than  justifies  the  hopes  of  its  founders.     It  is 
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desired  that  those  who  are  able  will  apply  for  board  in  the 
Main  Building,  and  room  in  Main  Building  or  Faircloth  Hall, 
so  as  to  leave  room  in  the  Club  for  those  who  actually  need 
this  help. 

The  regulations  for  the  five  buildings  are  the  same.  There 
are  no  discriminations  made  among  the  students  in  any  way. 

It  is  very  important  that  those  who  need  and  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  this  club  arrangement  shall  write  early  and  enclose 
five  dollars  to  secure  a  room. 

APPIvICATlON   FOR  ADMISSION   TO  CIvUB  BUILDINGS. 

Name Age 

Post-ofEice 

Name  of  parent  or  guardian 

School  last  attended 

Is  the  applicant  or  guardian  unable  to  pay  the  price  of  $15.00 
per  month  for  Board  and  Room  in  Main  Building  or  Fair- 
cloth  Hall? 

Give  names  of  two  or  more  persons,  with  their  post-office  ad- 
dresses, to  whom  we  may  refer  for  any  further  information : 

Name 

Post-office 

Name 

Post-office 

Laboratories 

The  laboratories  are  furnished  with  water,  gas,  compound 
microscopes,  lockers,  chemicals  and  apparatus  for  individual 
work  in  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology. 

Library 

The  General  Library  and  Reading-room  is  for  the  use  of 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.     Students  who 
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have  matriculated  and  paid  their  Library  fee  may  take,  at  one 
time,  two  volumes  from  the  General  Library.  These  may  be 
kept  two  weeks,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  desired,  may 
be  renewed  for  two  weeks. 

The  Library  is  open  on  every  week  day  from  9  a.  m.  to 
I  p.  m. ;  1 :30  to  4 :30  p.  m. ;  7 130  to  9 :30  p.  m.  The  Library 
receives  40  current  periodical  publications,  20  college  maga- 
zines, and  15  daily  or  semi-weekly  newspapers. 

The  approximate  number  of  books  in  the  Library  at  present 
is  about  two  thousand,  but  it  is  evident  that  we  are  greatly  in 
need  of  others.  It  is  hoped  that  the  friends  of  the  University 
will  contribute  books  and  money  to  supply  this  need  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

The  Library  is  greatly  supplemented  by  the  Raney  Library 
of  seven  thousand  volumes,  the  State  Library  of,  at  least,  fifty 
thousand  volumes,  and  the  Hall  of  History.  Each  of  these  is 
open  to  our  students  and  within  three  blocks  of  the  University. 
The  State  Library  offers,  to  history  students,  advantages  not 
to  be  had  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  college  should  have  a  Museum  con- 
taining a  variety  of  minerals,  fossils,  animals,  plants  and  such 
curiosities  as  aid  in  teaching.  It  is  hoped  that  friends  of  the 
University  will  aid  in  making  such  collections.  While  we  wait 
for  this  to  grow,  we  have  access  to  the  State  Museum,  which 
is  less  than  two  blocks  away  and  is  of  great  service  to  us. 

The  College  Home 

The  aim  of  the  College  Home  is  to  develop  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body ;  to  awaken  noble  sentiments ;  to  stimulate  self- 
control  and  true  womanliness ;  to  combine  true  scholarship  with 
solid  character;  to  make  the  students  both  intellectually  and 
spiritually  free ;  to  unite  the  pursuit  of  truth  with  reverence  for 
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duty;  and  by  surrounding  its  members  with  the  dehghtful  at- 
mosphere of  home-Hfe  and  by  the  kindly  personal  influence  of 
the  teachers,  to  make  these  closer  associations,  outside  the  class- 
room, not  only  elevating  to  the  mind  and  strengthening  to  the 
moral  nature,  but  helpful  in  acquiring  the  more  delicate  courte- 
sies of  genuine  culture.  The  social  side  of  the  student  life  is 
not  neglected. 

The  teachers  seek  to  direct  rather  than  repress ;  to  lead,  not 
to  drive ;  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  work  and  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  what  is  best;  to  inspire  a  spirit  of  sincerity,  enthu- 
siasm, spontaneity,  research  and  intellectual  independence,  and, 
especially,  to  reach  the  mental  energies  through  the  discovery 
of  the  interests  of  the  student,  so  that  regular,  systematic  appli- 
cation will  become  a  pleasure,  not  a  burden. 

All  students  are  expected  to  be  faithful  in  work,  prompt  and 
regular  in  attendance  upon  all  their  college  duties,  and  in  their 
relations  with  instructors  and  fellow-students  to  cultivate  those 
amenities  which  are  universally  recognized  among  young 
ladies.  Every  effort  is  made  to  develop  in  students  true 
womanliness  and  self-respect.  It  is  assumed  that  all  who  seek 
admission  do  so  for  the  sake  of  study,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  society. 

Government 

All  regulations  are  framed  with  the  view  of  limiting  indi- 
vidual freedom  only  for  the  sake  of  moral  security  and  of  ob- 
taining conditions  for  study.  Any  who  are  not  willing  to 
acquiesce  cheerfully  in  these  considerations  should  not  apply 
for  admission. 

The  government  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  under  a  set  of  regulations  submitted  by  the 
Faculty  and  adopted  by  the  student  body.  They  have  their  own 
Executive  Committee,  which  has  the  general  oversight  of  the 
order  and  deportment  of  students,  and  which  reports  delin- 
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quencies  to  the  self-governed  body.  Only  incorrigible  cases 
are  turned  over  to  the  Faculty.  This  system  tends  to  promote 
honor,  self-reliance,  self-restraint,  personal  responsibility  and 
reciprocal  helpfulness.  It  promises  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem  of  discipline  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

Dancing  and  card-playing  will  not  be  permitted.  In  regard 
to  these  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  all  will  agree  that 
it  is  safe  to  replace  them  by  other  recreations. 

At  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock  all  lights  are  extinguished. 
Regular  habits  of  study  and  sleep  are  necessary  for  the  health 
and  progress  of  the  students. 

All  students  are  required  to  observe  silent  hour  from  2  to 
4:30  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

A  Word  to  Parents 

It  is  desired  that  parents  and  friends  will  not  request  students 
to  meet  them  at  the  train.  This  can  not  be  granted  usually 
without  considerable  inconvenience. 

Parents  are  urged  to  discourage  expensive  dress.  Plain, 
neat  dress  is  in  good  taste  for  students. 

While  we  seek  in  all  reasonable  ways  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  parents,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  so  long  as  students 
are  in  this  institution  they  must  be  under  our  direction,  and  not 
that  of  their  parents. 

Each  student  must  bring  with  her  pillow-cases,  sheets,  nap- 
kins, towels,  a  blanket  or  comfort,  and  such  toilet  articles  as 
she  may  need.  Each  article  to  be  laundered  must  be  marked 
with  indelible  ink. 

Good  and  sufficient  food,  carefully  selected,  wholesome,  well- 
•cooked  and  well-served,  is  furnished  by  the  college.  Boxes  of 
provisions  from  home  are,  therefore,  unnecessary ;  they  are  also 
the  frequent  cause  of  sickness  or  impaired  digestion  from  the 
consequent  irregular  eating  at  unseasonable  hours.  Parents  are, 
therefore,  advised  not  to  send  such  boxes  to  their  daughters. 
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Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick 

Once  a  week  during  the  year  the  Physician  in  charge  lectures 
to  the  entire  student  body  on  General  Hygiene  and  the  Care  of 
the  Body.  For  six  weeks  in  the  second  semester  these  lectures 
will  embrace  "First  Aid  to  Injured"  topics.  Every  student  is 
required  to  attend  these  lectures  except  in  her  Senior  year. 

The  Physician  in  Charge  holds  office  hours  at  the  University, 
at  which  time  the  students  may  consult  her,  upon  all  subjects  of 
Hygiene  or  relative  to  their  personal  health. 

The  general  laws  of  health,  so  far  as  possible,  are  enforced. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  college  physician  to  prevent  sickness 
by  means  of  the  knowledge  and  proper  observance  of  hygienic 
conditions. 

The  food  of  the  sick  is  under  the  direction  of  the  physician. 

No  medicines  are  to  be  administered  except  by  the  advice  and 
prescription  of  the  physician,  as  much  harm  results  from  the 
promiscuous  taking  of  medicine  without  competent  advice. 

A  trained  nurse  is  employed  by  the  University. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Bessie  Worthington  Horn,  and 
in  honor  of  her  mother,  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Baptist 
church  of  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  has  fitted  up  an  infirmary 
in  the  Main  Building. 

The  plumbing,  ventilation  and  general  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  University  are  believed  to  be  faultless. 

Religious  Exercises 

The  work  of  each  day  begins  with  religious  services  which 
the  students  are  required  to  attend.  Those  who  are  not  in 
their  assigned  seats  when  the  bell  ceases  to  ring  are  marked 
absent. 

All  boarding  students  are  required  to  attend  Sunday  School 
and  church  Sunday  morning  85  per  cent  of  the  time,  unless- 
excused  for  special  reasons. 
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The  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  is  the  largest 
student  organization  in  the  University.  The  work  and  direc- 
tion of  this  body  are  entirely  under  the  management  of  the 
students.  The  Faculty  may  become  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  as  such  share  in  the  meetings.  The  Association 
stands  for  a  deeper  spiritual  life  among  the  members,  and  for 
a  united  effort  to  help  others  to  live  consistent  Christian  lives. 
A  devotional  meeting  is  held  every  Sunday  night.  The  first 
meeting  in  each  month  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  missions. 

Ten  mission  study  classes,  under  the  direction  of  members 
of  the  Faculty,  are  pursuing  systematic  courses  of  study,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  give  the  student  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  mission  work,  both  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  fields.  During 
the  past  year,  a  Student  Volunteer  Band  of  six  members  has 
been  organized.  Our  Association  is  also  aiding  the  Y.  W. 
A.'s  of  the  State  in  the  support  of  Miss  Lanneau,  their  mis- 
sionary in  China.  Miss  Lanneau  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Literary  Societies 

There  are  two  Literary  Societies :  Philaretian  and  Astro- 
tekton,  meeting  every  Saturday  night.  These  Societies  are  or- 
ganized for  the  promotion  of  general  culture  and  to  give  variety 
to  the  College  life. 

After  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  registration,  any  student, 
on  obtaining  written  permission  from  the  President,  may  be- 
come a  member  of  either  of  the  societies,  provided  its  member- 
ship shall  be  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate  member- 
ship of  both  of  them. 

Each  society  is  offered  a  Memorial  Medal  for  the  best 
English  essay.  The  Astrotekton  medal  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  P.  A. 
Carter,  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Philaretian  of  Dr.  E.  H. 
Bowling,  of  Durham. 
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It  is  believed  that  secret  societies  will  detract  from  the  inter- 
est and  value  of  the  literary  societies.  The  organization  of 
sororities  or  clubs  of  any  sort  is,  therefore,  prohibited. 

Concert'-Lecture  Course 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University,  through  its  Concert- 
Lecture  Committee,  to  have,  each  year,  a  number  of  prominent 
lecturers  and  concert  artists,  that  the  students  may  be  kept  in 
touch  with  some  of  the  largest  questions  and  problems  in  Edu- 
cation, Science,  Art,  and  Literature,  and  enjoy  the  largest  ad- 
vantages in  musical  culture. 

Among  the  Concerts  and  Lectures  for  the  coming  year  will 
be:  Victor  and  His  Band;  Hinshaw  Grand  Opera  Quartette; 
Central  Grand  Concert  Company;  Frederick  Ward;  Dr.  E.  A. 
Stiner;  and  Bryan  C.  Piatt. 

University  Publications 

By  the  University. 
The  Bulletin:     This  is  the  official  publication  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  appears  quarterly.     It  will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
regularly  upon  request  to  the  Dean. 

By  the  Students. 

The  Acorn:  This  is  the  monthly  magazine  of  the  students. 
It  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  by  the  Business 
Manager  of  the  subscription  price,  $i.oo. 

Oak  Leaves:  The  University  Annual,  published  by  the  Lit- 
erary Societies.  Any  desiring  this  should  communicate  with 
the  Business  Manager  of  the  Annual. 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  is  included  in  the  Department  of  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene. 

All  students  when  entering  College  are  required  to  pass  a 
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physical  examination,  with  essential  measurements,  by  the  resi- 
dent Physician  and  Physical  Director.  If  this  should  show 
reasons  why  a  student  should  not  take  the  regular  work,  then 
special  exercises  , adapted  to  her  needs,  will  be  prescribed  for 
her.  A  special  examination  is  required  before  a  student  is 
entered  for  the  heavy  field  sports. 

Every  student  not  a  Senior  is  required  to  exercise  three  one- 
half  hours  a  zveek  in  the  Gymnasium,  from  November  ist  to 
April  I  St.  While  taking  the  prescribed  corrective  work  she 
must  wear  the  regulation  gymnasium  suit.  It  is  better  and 
cheaper  for  the  young  women  to  procure  their  suits  after 
reaching  College. 

Regular  exercise  in  the  open  air  of  not  less  than  one-half 
hour  daily  through  the  year  is  required  of  every  young  woman 
unless  excused  by  the  resident  Physician  or  Director. 

On  the  University  grounds  are  courts  for  tennis,  basketball, 
and  archery;  and  a  well  equipped  out-of-door  gymnasium  has 
been  added,  with  climbing-ropes,  teeter-ladders,  giant-stride  or 
merry-go-round,  vaulting-bars,  chest-bars  and  flying-rings. 

Students  are  credited  in  the  corrective  and  field  work  on 
the  basis  of  faithfulness  and  punctuality. 

The  Athletic  Committee  of  the  Faculty,  with  the  Physical 
Director,  has  control  of  all  field  sports. 

A  handsome  silver  loving  cup  is  ofifered  yearly  to  the  best 
inter-class  basketball  team. 

General  Expenses 

Tuition  Each  Semester. 

College  Course    $30.00 

Literary  and  Theoretical  Work  in  Music  Course  ,  see  p.  64 30.00 

Piano    30.00,  $35.00 

Organ 35.00 

Violin   25.00 

Voice,  Head  of  Department 1 35.00 

Voice,  Instructor    25.00 
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Elocution,  private  lessons 25,  35.00 

Elocution,  class  lessons 5.00 

Art 21.00 

China  Painting 21.00 

Fees  Each  Semester. 

Matriculation  fee   (applied  on  semester's  tuition) 10.00 

Chemical  Laboratory  fee 2.50 

Biological  Laboratory  fee 1.00 

Library  fee    1.00 

Concert-Lecture  fee   1.25 

Gymnasium  fee   50 

Medical  fee    2.50 

Graduation  fee,  including  Diploma 5.00 

Table  Board  Each  Semester. 

Main  Building  and  Faircloth  Hall 54.00 

Room  Rent  Each  Semester. 

Including  fuel  and  water: 

Main  Building  or  Faircloth  Hall 13.50 

East  Building    12.50 

South  Cottage    11.25 

North  Cottage 10.00 

Faircloth  Hall   (to  those  who  board  in  club) 17.50 

Expenses  for  Year  in  Literary  School. 
In  Main  Building  or  Faircloth  Hall: 

Board,  room,  lights,  fuel  and  bath 135.00 

Tuition,  College  Course 60.00 

Medical  fee 5.00 

Library  fee    2.00 

Gymnasium  fee    1.00 

Concert-Lecture  fee   2.50 

In  the  Club  this  amount  is  about  $40.00  less.  $205.50 

All  bills  are  due  for  the  semester  in  advance,  but  for  the  convenience 
of  patrons,  payments  may  be  made  quarterly  in  advance. 

Students  who  pursue  any  two  of  the  following — Music,  Art,  Elo- 
cution— may  take  one  literary  subject  at  a  cost  of  $10.00  a  semester. 
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Students  pursuing  one  special  course  may  take  one  literary  subject  at 
$12.50  a  semester. 

Students  pursuing  one  special  course  may  take  two  literary  subjects 
at  $15.00  a  semester. 

Special  students  may  elect  one  theoretical  course  in  School  of  Music 
at  $10.00  a  Semester.     Two  theoretical  courses  at  $15.00  a  Semester. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science  may  elect 
theoretical  courses  in  the  School  of  Music  which  count  toward  their 
degree  at  $5.00  each  a  Semester. 

All  resident  students  are  required  to  pay  the  Concert-Lecture  fee. 
Nonresident  students  if  they  wish  may  secure  season  tickets  by  paying 
the  required  fee. 

Nonresident  students  are  not  required  to  pay  the  medical  fee. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  the  institution,  or  is  sent  away  for  mis- 
conduct, before  the  semester  expires,  no  charges  for  tuition,  room  rent, 
or  incidental  expenses  for  that  semester,  and  no  charges  for  board  for  the 
quarter  in  which  she  leaves,  will  be  remitted.  But  in  event  of  sickness 
of  such  a  nature  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  college  physician  requires  the 
retirement  of  the  student,  the  charges  for  board  may  be  refunded  from 
the  date  of  retirement,  upon  the  order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  pro- 
vided that  no  reduction  will  be  made  for  absence  of  less  than  four  weeks. 

The  Payment  of  Fees 

On  days  of  registration  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester 
all  students  of  the  University  are  required  to  pay  to  the  Bursar 
the  Matriculation  fee  of  $10.00. 

No  student  may  enter  any  class  at  the  beginning  of  either 
semester  until  she  has  paid  the  Matriculation  fee,  $10.00,  for 
that  semester. 

Any  student  who  fails  to  register  at  the  appointed  time  will 
be  required  to  pay  the  Bursar  an  additional  fee  of  $1.00  and  to 
show  receipt  for  the  same  to  the  Classification  Committee. 
This  special  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  required  of  those  who  are  late 
in  entering  the  University  as  well  as  of  those  who  neglect  to 
arrange  their  courses  with  the  Classification  Committee,  and 
will  not  be  deducted  from  any  bill.  For  time  of  registration 
see  page  26. 
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To  secure  rooms,  applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
deposit  of  $5.00.  No  definite  room  can  be  assigned  except  at 
the  college  ofiEice.  Any  preference  in  rooms  will  be  given  in 
the  order  of  application. 

The  $5.00  room  fee  deposit  and  the  $10.00  Matriculation  fee 
will  be  deducted  from  the  first  bill  of  each  semester,  hut  they 
are  not  returnable  under  any  circumstances. 

Each  member  of  the  Club  must  deposit  $5.00  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  month  in  advance,  to  cover  cost  of  board. 

Routine  of  Entrance 

1.  Preliminary  Classification. — All  new  students  must  appear 
before  the  Classification  Committee  on  the  two  days  before 
General  Registration,  for  consultation  with  the  committee  upon 
work  taken  before  coming  to  this  University.  For  the  year 
1909-1910,  consultations  will  be  held  as  follows: 

September  1,  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  History  and  Science; 

3  p.  m.,  Latin. 
September    2,  Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  English  and  Modern  Languages; 

3  p.  m..  Mathematics. 
(See  requirements  for  admission,  page  28.) 

2.  Registration. — On  the  day  of  General  Registration  the 
student  will  appear  in  person  before  the  Deans  and  be  assigned 
subjects  to  be  carried  during  the  ensuing  semester. 

No  student  may  register  for  less  than  a  semester. 

Days  for  registration :  September  3d,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  for 
the  first  semester;  January  17th,  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  for  second 
semester. 

Recitations 

Each  student  is  required  to  take  at  least  fifteen  hours  of 
work  a  week.  No  student  may  take  more  than  eighteen  hours 
work  a  week.  Exceptions,  however,  may  be  made  to  this  rule 
in  special  cases,  by  action  of  the  Faculty.     Seniors  are  not  re- 
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quired  to  take  more  than  the  number  of  hours  necessary  to 
obtain  their  degree. 

Examinations 

Students  who  fail  on  examination  may  be  reexamined  at  the 
next  regular  examination  on  the  same  part  of  the  course,  and 
the  result  will  be  averaged  with  the  daily  grade  previously  se- 
cured. A  second  examination  may  be  granted  to  a  student 
applying  for  graduation  who  has  failed  to  pass  a  regular  ex- 
amination of  her  Senior  year. 

No  student,  however,  will  be  allowed  a  special  examination 
until  she  shall  have  shown  good  reason  for  it,  and  shall  have 
presented  to  the  professor  the  Bursar's  receipt  for  one  dollar 
paid  to  him,  to  be  turned  into  the  Library  Fund.  This  fee  will 
be  refunded,  first,  in  case  of  students  who  present  a  physician's 
certificate  of  illness ;  second,  in  case  of  conflict  with  other  col- 
lege duties. 

During  examination,  no  student,  without  permission  from 
the  instructor  in  charge,  is  allowed  to  consult  any  book  or 
document,  or  have  communication  with  any  person  except  the 
instructor.  Examination  papers  are  accompanied  by  a  written 
pledge  that  no  aid  has  been  received  from  any  source. 

Any  student  found  cheating  on  examination  will  be  expelled 
on  first  offense,  the  expulsion  to  he  permanent  or  temporary  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Faculty;  hut  in  no  case  shall  it  he  for  a 
period  of  less  than  twelve  months. 

Credits 

At  least  one  year's  work  must  be  taken  in  the  University  in 
every  department  in  which  the  student  wishes  credit  toward  a 
degree  or  diploma,  or  else  she  must  be  examined  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  on  subjects  running  through  the 
year  unless  the  full  year's  work  is  completed. 
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Seventy-five  is  the  passing  grade.  Students  who  make  an 
average  of  less  than  70  on  either  semester's  work,  in  subjects 
which  continue  throughout  the  year,  are  not  allowed  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  by  averaging  their  grades  for  the  semesters. 

Reports 

At  the  end  of  each  semester  a  report  is  sent  to  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  student,  showing  her  grade  of  scholarship  and 
number  of  absences  from  recitation  and  church. 

At  the  ends  of  the  first  and  third  quarters  parents  or  guar- 
dians are  notified  if  students  are  not  making  satisfactory  grades. 

Admission 
In  General 

When  presenting  herself  for  admission  at  the  University  the 
candidate  must  report  to  the  President  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  her  arrival  and  present  her  letter  of  dismissal  from 
the  last  institution  with  which  she  has  been  connected.  Any 
failure  to  comply  with  either  of  these  regulations  may  be  made 
a  bar  to  her  admission.  Her  registration  is  a  promise  to 
abide  by  the  regulations  of  the  University. 

Students  are  admitted  either  (A)  by  certificate  from  ap- 
proved schools  or  (B)  by  examination. 

A.  Students  desiring  to  be  admitted  under  the  first  of  these 
conditions  are  received  on  probation  and  must  take  at  least 
one  year's  work  in  the  University  in  every  department  in  which 
they  wish  credit  toward  a  degree  or  diploma.  They  should 
present  to  the  Dean  their  final  examination  papers,  questions 
and  answers,  with  such  other  written  work  as  is  required  by 
each  department,  in  addition  to  their  certificate  from  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  school  from  which  they  enter.  Blanks  for  these 
certificates  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Dean  and  should 
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be  filed  with  him  not  later  than  August  the  first  of  the  year 
in  which  the  student  wishes  to  enter. 

B.  Students  desiring  to  be  admitted  under  the  second  of 
these  conditions  should  see  page  26.  Students  applying  for  ad- 
vanced standing  under  this  condition  should  read  page  27, 
Credits. 

In  Detail 
School  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  must  offer 
12  1-2  units  (11  1-2  Carnegie  units)*  of  work.  A  unit  is 
four  one-hour  recitations  or  five  forty-five-minute  recitations 
throughout  the  school  year.  Beginning  September,  191 1,  one 
more  Carnegie  unit  will  be  required  in  Science. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Arts,  Philosophy. and  Science  are 
allowed  one  condition. 

Preparation  for  admission  is  expected  to  cover  a  period  of 
four  years  in  a  secondary  school  (high  school  or  academy)  of 
high  grade.  The  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  high 
school  work  may  be  had  in  the  Preparatory  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity (see  Bulletin  of  Preparatory  School).  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  to  cooperate  with  the  academies 
and  we  urge  students  who  are  within  reach  of  good  high 
schools  or  academies  to  remain  there  until  fitted  for  the  Fresh- 
man class. 

Latin  (3  units). 

GRAMMAR. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  forms  and  the  principles  of  syntax 
with  special  emphasis  upon  relative  and  conditional  sentences,  in- 
direct discourse  and  all  uses  of  the  Subjunctive.  Bennett's  Foun- 
dations of  Latin,  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar,  and  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's  Latin  Grammar  are  recommended. 


*  One  unit  of  Science  ( Physiology  and  Physical  Geography )  is  not  the  equivalent  of 
a  Carnegie  unit. 
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prose;  composition. 

Ability  to  translate  into  Latin  connected  passages  of  idiomatic 
English  of  moderate  difficulty  based  on  Cffisar  and  Cicero.  This 
will  require  one  period  a  week  during  each  year  of  preparation. 
Bennett's  Latin  Writer  and  Latin  Composition  are  recommended. 

READING. 

Four  books  of  Csesar's  Gallic  War  (Bennett).  Four  orations 
against  Catiline  (Bennett).  Two  books  of  Vergil's  JEneid  (Green- 
ough  and  Kittridge). 

Training  should  be  given  from  the  beginning  in  reading  Latin 
aloud  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  pronunciation,  with  care- 
ful attention  to  vowel  quantities,  and  in  translating  Latin  from 
hearing  as  well  as  at  sight  from  the  printed  page. 

Teachers  of  Latin  in  preparatory  schools  are  urged  to  insist  upon 
the  use  of  idiomatic  English  in  translation. 

It  will  require  four  years  of  careful  study  to  make  the  needed 
preparation. 

Students  entering  in  1910  will  be  required  to  offer  two  additional 
orations  from  Cicero  instead  of  two  books  of  Vergil. 

Mode;rn  Language;s  ( i  unit) . 

IfREJNCH. 

Pupils  must  be  prepared  for  examination  on  Part  I  of  Frazer  and 
Squair's  French  Grammar  (or  its  equivalent),  the  more  common 
irregular  verbs,  and  150-200  pages  of  simple  French  reading. 

This  preparation  will  require  at  least  one  year's  work. 

ge;rman. 

Pupils  taking  German  must  be  prepared  for  examination  on 
Harris's  Lessons  in  German,  or  its  equivalent,  and  150-200  pages  of 
simple  German  reading. 

This  will  require  at  least  one  year's  work. 

English  (3  units). 
composition. 

1.  There  should  be  practice  in  writing  equivalent  to  weekly 
themes  for  the  whole  four  years  of  the  preparatory  course.  These 
weekly  themes  should  average  from  350  to  500  words  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  definite  outlines;   the   subjects  for  themes  should 
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not  be  drawn  chiefly  from  books.  When  studying  the  paragraph, 
the  student  should  be  allowed  to  substitute  daily  paragraph-themes, 
based  on  experience,  for  the  weekly  theme.  She  must  be  able  to 
spell,  capitalize,  and  punctuate  correctly.  She  will  be  expected  to 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  English  Grammar, 
including  inflection,  syntax,  the  use  of  phrases  and  clauses. 

2.  There  should  be  systematic  study  of  Rhetoric  made  sub- 
servient to  the  work  in  composition.  Particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  paragraph,  and  whole  com- 
position; to  unity,  emphasis  and  coherence;  to  good  use  in  words; 
and  to  the  anaylsis  and  outlining  of  essays.  The  following  books 
are   recommended : 

For  First  Year.— Sykes's  Elementary  English  Composition 
(Scribner's  Sons),  or  Baker  and  Abbott's  English  Composition 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.),  or  Scott  and  Denney's  Elementary  English 
Composition,  Revised.      (Allyn  and  Bacon). 

For  Second  Year. — Brooks  and  Hubbard's  Composition-Rhetoric, 
Part  I  (American  Book  Co.),  or  Scott  and  Denney's  Gompositioti- 
Bhetoric  (Allyn  and  Bacon). 

For  Third  Year. — Brooks  and  Hubbard's  Composition-Rhetoric, 
Part  II. 

For  Fourth  Year. — Study  of  various  masterpieces  from  the 
point  of  view  of  structure,  that  is,  in  such  a  way  as  to  review  all 
the  principles  of  composition. 

literature;. 
A.     Reading  and  Practice. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  present  evidence  of  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on  the 
lives  of  the  authors. 

*The  books  for  1909,  1910,  191 1  must  be  selected  from  the 
following : 

Group  I  (two  to  be  selected). 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  Fifth,  Julius  Ccesar,  The 
Merchant  of  Verdce,  Twelfth  Night. 


*  See  the  selections  recommended  at  bottom  of  page  32. 
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Group  2  (two  to  be  selected). 

Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  1;  The 
Sir  Roger  de  Goverly  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Franklin's  Auto- 
biography. 

Group  3  (one  to  be  selected). 

Chaucer's  Prologue;  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (selections)  ;  Pope's 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village;  Palgrave's 
Ooden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Books  2  and  3,  with  especial  at- 
tention to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper  and  Burns. 

Group  4  (two  to  be  selected). 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's 
Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  Seven  Gables;  Thack- 
eray's Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford;  Dickens's  A  Tale  of 
Tioo  Cities ;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

Group  5  (two  to  be  selected). 

Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia;  DeQuincey's  Joan 
of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship;  Emerson's  Essays  (selected)  ;  Buskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

Group  6  (two  to  be  selected). 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake; 
Byron's  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  ofChillon;  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  4,  with  especial  attention  to  Words- 
worth, Keats  and  Shelley;  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe's 
Poems;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and 
Rustum;  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson's 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  Launcelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of 
Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They 
Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home 
Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of 
the  French  Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve 
Riel,  Pheidippides. 

The  following  selections  are  recommended:  First  year — Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Evangeline,  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  second  year — 
The  Sketch  Book,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  The  Idylls  of  the  King, 
Ivanhoe;  third  year — Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  Poe's  Poems  and  Tales,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Silas 
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Marner,  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  fourth  year — Julius  GcBsar,  Macbeth, 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  Milton's  Minor  Poems,  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America.  (Blakely's  Outlines  for  Studies  in  English 
(American  Book  Co.)  will  be  suggestive  for  both  teacher  and  student.) 

B.     Study  and  Practice. 

Preparation  for  this  part  of  the  work  includes  thorough  study 
of  each  of  the  works  named  below;  a  knowledge  of  the  subject- 
matter,  form  and  structure.  In  addition,  the  candidate  may  be 
required  to  answer  questions  involving  the  essentials  of  English 
grammar,  and  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in  those  periods  of 
English  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed  works  belong. 

'The  books  for  1909,  1910,  1911  are:  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Mil- 
ton's Lycidas,  Comus,  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso ;  Burke's  Speech 
on  Conciliation  ivith  America,  or  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Macaulay's  Life  of  John- 
son, or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Mathematics  (21-2  units). 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  Arithmetic,  including  fundamental 
operations  (especially  of  common  and  decimal  fractions  and  circulating 
decimals ) ,  compound  numbers,  percentage  applications  ( with  and  with- 
out time),  and  extraction  of  square  and  cube  root;  the  whole  of  some 
high  school  Algebra,  and  to  progressions  in  some  College  Algebra,  and 
plane  Geometry  are  required  for  College  entrance. 

AI.GEBRA. 

The  preparation  for  the  Freshman  class  in  Algebra  will  require  at  least 
two  years'  work.  The  first  year  should  be  spent  in  mastering  the 
principles  of  Algebra  as  given  in  some  good  high  school  text.  The 
course  should  include  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
laws,  the  laws  of  exponents,  formulas  for  multiplication,  the  binomial 
theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents,  the  transformation  of  fractions, 
factoring,  common  divisors  and  multiples,  radicals,  simultaneous  eqa- 
tions  of  the  first  degree,  quadratic  equations.  Emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  factoring  and  the  solution  of  equations.  Facility  and  accu- 
racy in  the  manipulation  of  algebraic  expressions  should  be  attained, 
as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  meanings  of  the  various  operations. 
A  sufiiciently  large  number  of  examples  and  problems  should  be  used 
to  fix  these  subjects  and  operations  upon  the  student's  mind.  The 
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second  year  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  College  Algebra,  with 
especial  emphasis  on  surds  and  the  theory  of  exponents,  the  theory  of 
quadratic  equations,  the  extraction  of  roots,  equations  solved  like 
quadratics  and  ratio  and  proportion. 

ge;ome;try. 

In  the  teaching  of  Geometry,  stress  should  be  placed  upon  accuracy 
of  statement  as  well  as  upon  strict  reasoning.  This  may  be  gained  by 
requiring  much  written  work.  The  principles  of  Plane  Geometry  should 
be  freely  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  moderately  difficult  prob- 
lems.    This  work  will  require  at  least  one  year. 

Texts: — White's  School  Algebra,  Wells's  College  Algebra,  and  Wells's 
Geometry. 

History  (2  units). 

The  candidate  may  offer  any  two  of  the  following  units  in 
history  :* 

Ancient  History  to  800  A.  D.    (1  vmit). 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History   (1  unit). 

English  History    (1  unit). 

American  History,  with  the  elements  of  Civil  Government  ( 1  unit ) . 

Note. — These  refer  to  the  more  recent  high  school  texts,  examples  of 
which  are  given  below,  and  not  to  the  grammar  school  histories. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

TEXT-BOOKsf: — Goodspeed,  History  of  the  Ancient  World  (Scribners)  ; 
Morey,  Outlines  of  Ancient  History  (American  Book  Co.);  Myers, 
Ancient  History,  Revised  Edition  (Ginn)  ;  West,  Ancient  World  (Allyn 
and  Bacon)  ;  Wolfson,  Essentials  in  Ancient  History  (American  Book 
Co.)  ;  or  an  equivalent. 

For  supplementary  reading  and  reference,  work  in  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing is  suggested:  Botsford,  Story  of  Borne;  Cox,  General  History 
of  Greece  (Student  Series)  ;  Fling,  Source  Boole  of  Greek  History; 
Munro,  Source  Book  of  Roman  History;  Pelham,  Outlines  of  Roman 
History;  Shuckburgh,  History  of  Rome;  and  Ginn  &  Co.'s  Classical 
Atlas,  or  Kiepert,  Classical  Atlas;  Tozer's  Primer  of  Classical  Geog- 
raphy. 


*  In  force  September,  1910. 

t  Any  one  text-book  of  the  group  is  accepted. 
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MEDIAlJVAIv  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 

TEXT-BOOKSf: — Bourne,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  (Longmans)  ; 
Harding,  Essentials  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  (American  Book 
Co.);  Myers,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  Revised  Edition  (Ginn)  ; 
or  an  equivalent. 

For  supplementary  reading  and  reference,  work  in  some  of  the  fol- 
lovping  is  suggested:  Adams,  Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages; 
Bemont  and  Monod,  Mediaeval  Europe;  Duruy,  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  Fling,  Studies  in  European  History;  Fyffe,  History  of  Modern 
Europe  (Popular  Edition)  ;  Henderson,  Historical  Documents ;  Ogg, 
Source  Book  of  Mediaeval  History;  Robinson,  Readings  in  European 
History;  and  Dovs^,  Atlas  of  European  History. 

DNGIvISH  HISTORY. 

TEXT-BOOKsf: — Andrews,  History  of  England  (Allyn  and  Bacon); 
Larned,  History  of  England  (Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.);  Walker,  Essen- 
tials in  English  History  (American  Book  Co.)  ;  Wrong,  History  of  the 
British  Nation  (Appleton)  ;  or  an  equivalent. 

For  supplementary  reading  and  reference,  work  in  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing is  suggested:  Adams  and  Stephens,  Select  Documents  of  Eng- 
lish Constitutional  History;  Bright,  History  of  England;  Cheyney,  Read- 
ings in  English  History;  Colby,  Sources  of  English  History;  "Epochs" 
Series;  Gardiner,  Student's  History  of  England;  Green,  Short  History 
of  the  English  People;  Kendall,  Source  Book  of  English  History;  and 
Gardiner,  School  Atlas  of  English  History. 

am]];rican  history. 

TEXT-BOOKSf: — Adams  and  Trent,  History  of  the  United  States  (Allyn 
and  Bacon)  ;  Channing,  Student's  History  of  the  United  States  (Mac- 
millan)  ;  Hart,  Essentials  in  American  History  (American  Book  Co.); 
Johnson,  High  School  History  of  the  United  States,  Revised  Edition, 
(Holt)  ;  McLaughlin,  History  of  the  American  Nation  (Appleton)  ; 
James  and  Sanford's  Government  in  State  and  Nation  (Scribner)  ; 
Schwinn  and  Stevenson,  Civil  Government  (Lippincott)  ;  or  an  equiva- 
lent. 

For  supplementary  reading  and  reference,  work  in  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing is  suggested:  The  "American  History"  Series;  Channing,  His- 
tory of  the  United  States;  "Epochs  of  American  History"  Series;  Hart, 


t  Any  one  text-book  of  the  group  is  accepted. 
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American  History  Told  hy  Contemporaries ;  MacDonald,  Select  Charters, 
Select  Documents,  and  Select  Statutes;  and  McCoun,  Historical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  United  States. 

All  candidates  for  credit  in  History  should  show  evidence  of  consid- 
erable work  done  in  addition  to  the  text-book  preparation.  The  text- 
book should  contain  not  less  than  400  pages,  and  the  candidate  should 
read  such  fuller  authorities  as  may  be  available,  in  amount  not  less 
than  500  pages. 

The  following  further  exercises  are  recommended :  Reading'  notes,  in 
outline  and  abstract;  written  reports  on  subjects  assigned  the  student; 
map-drawing. 

The  evidence  of  such  work  should  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  loose- 
leaf  note  book  containing  all  exercises  prepared  upon  any  of  the  four 
history  subjects,  written  in  ink,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  assign- 
ment, and  certified  and  approved  by  the  teacher.  Students  without  such 
evidence  should  come  prepared  to  take  an  examination. 

Teachers  are  urged  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Seven  on  the  Teaching  of  History  (published  by  Macmillan,  50  cents)  ; 
and  of  the  Hand  Book  for  High  School  Teachers  Containing  Courses  of 
Study  for  North  Carolina;  from  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh.  Outline  map  books  for  each  period  and 
loose-leaf  note  books  may  be  obtained  from  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover, 
of  Chicago,  or  map  books  from  the  McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  the  text-book  library  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity there  are  many  of  the  texts  referred  to  above. 

The  head  of  the  department  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of  the  direc- 
tions used  in  written  history  lessons,  tests,  and  note-book  work  to  any 
teacher  preparing  students  for   the  University. 

Science  (i  unit). 

Physical  Geography. — One  semester   (1-2  unit). 

Tarr's  First  Book  of  Physical  Geography  or  Dryer's  Lessons  in 
Physical  Geography. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — One  semester  (1-2  unit). 

This  course  embraces  the  general  structure  of  the  body,  digestion, 
circulation,  respiration  and  the  nervous  system. 

Fitz's  Physiology  and  Hygiene  or  Cutler's  Elementary  Physi- 
ology. 
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Physics* — (i  unit). 

One  year's  work,  including  the  principles  of  mechanics,  heat, 
electricity,  sound,  and  light.  About  one-third  of  the  time  should 
be  given  to  individual  laboratory  work,  which  should  be  reported  in 
carefully-prepared  note  books. 

Texts: — Gage's  Elements  of  Physics,  or  Carhart  and  Chute's 
High  School  Physics. 

School  of  Elocution 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  for  the  O.B. 
degree  must  present  in  addition  to  the  Preparatory  Elocution 
the  12  1-2  units  required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class 
in  the  School  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science  (see  page  29). 

School  of  Music 

To  enter  the  regular  Music  Course  leading  to  graduation 
in  music,  a  student  must  have  completed  seven  and  one-half 
units  of  the  Entrance  Requirements  for  the  School  of  Arts, 
Philosophy  and  Science  (see  page  29),  and,  in  addition,  have 
had  sufficient  musical  and  technical  training  to  prepare  her 
to  pursue  successfully  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  in  the 
School  of  Music. 

Freshman  students  in  Music  will  be  allowed  not  more  than 
one  condition. 

Other  students  may  elect  music  as  one  study,  but  will  not  be 
allowed  more  than  two  hours  practice  daily. 

School  of  Art 

To  enter  the  School  of  Art,  in  the  regular  course  leading  to 
graduation  in  art,  the  student  must  have  completed  seven  and 
one-half  units  of  the  Entrance  Requirements  of  the  School  of 
Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science  (see  page  29)  up  to  Prep.  IV. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Art  will  be  allowed  not  more 
than  one  condition. 


*  Physics  will  be  required  for  entrance  In  September,  1911. 
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Graduate  NA/ork 

School  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science 

Admission 

1.  Registration  as  a  graduate  student  is  open  to  all  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science,  of  this  Univer- 
sity, and  to  the  graduates  of  other  Universities  and  Colleges 
who  satisfy  the  Committee  that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue 
with  profit  the  work  here  offered  in  the  lines  of  study  which 
they  wish  to  pursue. 

2.  Graduates  of  other  institutions  of  which  the  undergrad- 
uate courses  are  not  substantially  equivalent  to  the  courses  pre- 
scribed in  this  college  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  will  be  required 
to  do  an  additional  amount  of  undergraduate  work  before  being 
admitted  to  full  candidacy  for  the  degree. 

3.  Bachelors  of  this  University,  or  other  institutions,  who 
do  not  wish  to  become  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree,  may 
be  admitted  as  special  graduate  students. 

Graduate  Course  of  Instruction 

1.  Each  graduate  student  chooses  a  major  study  and  one  or 
two  minor  studies,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Graduate 
Committee  before  she  enters  upon  her  work. 

2.  The  major  subject  must  be  work  of  an  advanced  nature 
and  work  not  offered  in  the  undergraduate  departments,  and 
must  have  a  credit  value  of  at  least  ten  hours.  This  may  con- 
sist of  attendance  upon  specified  courses  or  of  private  research 
and  reading,  and  report  thereon.  The  minor  studies  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Committee,  be  of  a  more  elementary  char- 
acter. The  professors  in  charge  of  the  studies  chosen  consti- 
tute a  special  committee  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  student, 
the  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  study  being  the  chairman. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  preparatory  course,  a  final  exami- 
nation upon  the  entire  work  taken  for  the  degree  is  held  under 
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the  direction  of  the  special  committee;  except  at  the  option  of 
the  committee,  the  examination  upon  the  minor  or  minors  may 
be  held  whenever  such  minor  or  minors  are  completed. 

3.  A  thesis  upon  some  subject  within  the  field  of  the  major 
study  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree, 
unless  waived  in  individual  cases  by  the  Graduate  Committee, 
on  recommendation  of  the  special  committee  in  charge  of  the 
candidate's  work. 

Kequirements  for  Graduation 

In  General 

To  be  entitled  to  a  degree  or  diploma  the  student  must,  dur- 
ing her  college  course,  prove  herself  to  be  of  worthy  character 
and  must  complete  in  a  satisfactory  way  the  course  of  work 
prescribed  for  the  degree  or  diploma  in  the  school  from  which 
she  wishes  to  graduate. 

Any  subject  counted  toward  a  degree  or  diploma  in  one 
school  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  or  diploma  in  another 
school,  provided  that  the  subject,  regularly,  may  be  counted 
toward  a  degree  or  diploma  in  that  school. 

Degrees 

The  degrees  conferred  are  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Oratory,  and  Master  of  Arts. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  A.B.  the  student  must  com- 
plete the  forty  hours  of  prescribed  work  and,  in  addition,  twenty 
hours  of  elective  work.  On  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
sixty  hours  of  work  under  the  conditions  prescribed  the  stu- 
dent will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

All  courses  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  pre- 
scribed ;  eight  hours  of  elective  work  are  offered  in  the  Junior 
year  and  twelve  in  the  Senior. 
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Work  can  not  be  elected  from  more  than  five  departments. 
In  case  work  is  elected  from  other  schools  than  that  of  the 
School  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science,  each  other  school  from 
which  work  is  elected  shall  count  as  one  elective  department. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science  are 
allowed  only  one  condition. 

Honorable  Mention. — Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree 
v/ho  have  made  an  average  above  90  upon  the  entire  course, 
will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  "with  honorable  mention 
for  general  scholarship." 

Bachelor  of  Oratory 
To  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  O.B.  the  student  must  have 
completed,  in  addition  to  the  regular  prescribed  course  in  Elo- 
cution, which  includes  two  private  lessons  each  week,  forty 
hours  prescribed  or  elective  work  from  the  School  of  Arts, 
Philosophy  and  Science.  On  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
this  work  under  the  restrictions  prescribed,  the  student  will 
be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Oratory. 

Master  of  Arts 

1.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  open  to  all  those  holding 
the  Bachelor's  degree  who  have  been  admitted  to  full  candi- 
dacy as  indicated  above.  (See  Admission,  2d  paragraph,  page 
24.)  A  residence  of  at  least  one  year  at  the  University  and 
wholly  devoted  to  the  work  for  the  degree,  is  required.  With 
the  consent  of  the  committee,  the  work  of  the  candidate  for 
Master's  degree  may  be  distributed  over  more  than  one  year. 

2.  A  holder  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  will  be  recommended 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  the  completion  of  the 
prescribed  terni  of  residence,  the  passing  of  final  examination  in 
the  entire  course  of  study  laid  out  for  her,  and  the  submission 
and  acceptance  of  a  thesis  upon  some  subject  within  the  field  of 
the  major  subject. 
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3.  The  subject  for  the  Master's  thesis  must  be  chosen  and 
approved  by  December  ist,  and  the  completed  thesis  must  be 
submitted  not  later  than  May  ist.  A  typewritten  copy  of  the 
accepted  thesis  must  be  deposited  with  the  University  before 
the  candidate  can  be  recommended  for  the  degree. 

Diplomas 

Diplomas  are  granted  in  the  School  of  Music  and  in  the 
School  of  Art. 

School  of  Music 

To  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  from  the  School  of  Alusic  the 
student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  courses  in 
Piano,  Organ,  Violin  or  Voice,  together  with  the  required  The- 
oretical Courses  and  Literary  work  (see  page  64,  Schedule  of 
Studies  for  Diploma  in  Music) ,  and  must  have  given  a  public 
recital  of  standard  works  (from  memory)  in  a  creditable  and 
artistic  manner. 

The  pupil  shall  be  advised  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Music  in  the  choice  of  her  literary  work. 

Graduates  in  Voice  or  Violin  must  have  attained  the  grade 
of  Sophomore  in  piano  playing. 

School  of  Art 

The  regular  course  in  the  School  of  Art  will  cover  four 
years,  but  a  student  is  not  held  back  till  the  end  of  the  year  if 
her  work  warrants  promotion  beforehand. 

Graduation  in  the  school  is  intended  to  include  a  trip  to  the 
Northern  cities  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  collections  of 
art  to  be  found  there. 

Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  courses  in  the 
School  of  Art  and  who  have,  in  addition,  completed  42  hours' 
work,  prescribed  or  elective,  in  and  above  the  fourth  Prepara- 
tory year  of  the  School  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Science,  will 
be  entitled  to  a  Diploma  of  Graduation  in  the  School  of  Art, 
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For  graduation,  test  work  must  be  approved  by  an  elected 
number  of  competent  art  critics,  assisted  by  the  instructor. 

Certificates 

The  certificates  granted  are  from  the  School  of  Music. 

A  Teacher's  Certificate  is  granted  to  those  who  complete  the 
regular  courses  in  Piano,  Organ,  Voice,  or  Violin,  with  the 
regular  theory  courses  and  literary  work,  but  who  do  not  give 
a  public  recital. 
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School  oi?  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science;. 

I.  Latin. 

II.  Modern  Languages. 

IIL  English. 

IV.  Mathematics. 

V.  History. 

VI.  Natural  Science. 

VII.  Biblical  History  and  Literature — Ethics. 

VIII.  Education  and  Psychology. 

School  0?  Elocution. 
School  o^  Music. 

I.  Piano. 

II.  Violin. 

IIL  Voice. 

IV.  Theory  of  Music. 

School  op  Art. 
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School  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science 

Outline  of  Course 
Freshman  Year 

Latin  1* counting  3  hours page  47 

French  1 counting  3  hours -. page  48 

or 
German  1 counting  3  hours -. page  48 

English  1 counting  3  hours page  49 

Mathematics  1... counting  3  hours page  52 

Biology  1 counting  3  hours page  55 

Sophomore  Year 

Latin  2 ..counting  3  hours page  47 

French  2. counting  3  hours page  48 

or 

German  2 counting  3  hours page  48 

English  2 counting  3  hours page  50 

Mathematics  2 counting  3  hours page  53 

History  1_ ,. . .counting  3  hours page  54 

Junior  Year 

English  3 counting  1  hours page  50 

Chemistry  1 counting  3  hours page  55 

Psychology counting  1^  hours page  58 

Ethics ..counting  1^  hours. page  57 

Electives counting  8  hours. 

*Tlie  figure  immediately  following  the  subject  refers  to  tlie  number  of  course. 
For  outline  of  the  course  see  page  indicated. 
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The  following  courses  are  oflFered  as  Junior  Electives  : 


Credit 
Subjects  Hours 

Latin  3 3 

French  3 3 

German  3 -.  3 

English  4— 9 

Mathematics  3 — 5 3 

History  2 3 


(47) 
(48) 
(49) 
(50) 


(54) 


Subjects 
Natural  Science. 

Bible  2—7 

Education  1 — 4. 


Credit 
Hours 


Page 

(56) 

(57) 

2         (58) 


Elocution  1—4 2 


(53)         Music  3,  5— 10,  12  .. 


Art  8 2 


Seniok  Year 

Physiology counting  3  hours.  .. 

Electives - ..counting  12  hours. 


(58) 
(69) 
(76) 


.page  55 


The  following  courses  are  offered  as  Senior  Electives : 


Latin3— 5 (47) 

French  3 3        (48) 

German  3 3         (49) 

English  4— 9. (50) 

Mathematics  3— 5 3        (53) 

History  2  or3 (54) 


Science. .- 

Bible  2—7 

Education  1 — 5.. 2 

Elocution  1 — 4 2 

Music  3,  5—10,  12.... 
Art8or9 2 


(56) 
(57) 
(58) 
(61) 
(68) 
(76) 
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Courses  of  Instruction. 

School  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science 
I.    Latin. 

Alice  Whittieb  Meserve,*  Professor. 
Sarah  Morris,  Acting  Professor. 

1.  Vergil — Prose  Composition. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Vergil. — Mneid  ( Greenough  and  Kittridge ; )  Latin  hexameter ; 
Classic  MytJhs   (Gay ley)  ;  Virgil's  life;   Special  topics. 

Prose  Composition. — Nutting's  Supplementary  Latin  Composi- 
tion.     Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar. 

2.  Livy  and  Horace. — Three  hours  a  week. 

LiVY. — Selections  from  Books  I,  II,  XXI  and  XXII  (Greenough 
and  Peck ) . 

Composition  based  on  text. 

Horace. — Selections  from  Odes,  Satires  and  Epistles  (Bennett 
and  Rolfe)  ;  History  of  Augustan  Age  and  Empire;  A  Study  of 
Latin  Literature. 

3.  Terence,  Lyric  Poets,  Tacitus. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elec- 

tive. 

Terence. — Phormio  ( Elmer )  ;  Study  of  the  dramatic  meters ; 
Roman  theatrical  antiquities;   Terence's  life. 

Selections  from  Latin  Poets,  Ennius,  Catullus,  Propertius,  Tibul- 
lus,  Ovid,  and  Martial. 

Tacitus. — Oermania  and  Agricola   (Hopkins). 

The  hour  of  recitation  to  be  arranged. 

4.  Pliny,  Juvenal,  Lucretius. — Two  hours  a  week. — Elective. 

Pliny. — Letters   (Platner's  Selections). 
Juvenax. — Satires   ( Wilson ) . 
Lucretius. — De  Rerum  Natura  (Kelsey). 
The  hour  of  recitation  to  be  arranged. 


I*  On  leave  of  absence. 
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5.  Prose  Composition. — One  hour  a  week.     Elective. 

Students  wlio  are  planning  to  teach  Latin  are  advised  to  consult 
the  instructor  regarding  this  course. 
The  hour  of  recitation  to  be  arranged. 

II.    Modern  Language;s. 

Susan  Elizabeth  Young,  Professor, 
Julia  Brent  Minor,  Instructor. 

French. 

1.  Three  hours  a  week.     Required  as  alternate  of  German. 

Advanced  Grammar  Written  Exercises;  Translation;  Sight  Head- 
ing ;   Dictation ;    Conversation. 

Texts  Used. — Frazer  and  Squair's  Grammar,  Part  II;  Alliot's 
Contes  et  Nouvelles;  La  Pulipe  Noire  (Dumas)  ;  La  Mare  au 
Diable  (Sand);  Les  Preeieuses  Ridicules  (Moliere)  ;  Athalie  (Ra- 
cine);  L'Avare    (Moliere). 

2.  Three  hours  a  week.     Required  as  alternate  of  German. 

Prose  Composition;   Dictation;   Conversation;   Sight  Reading. 

Texts  Used. — Hernani  (Victor  Hugo)  ;  Le  Cid  (Corneille)  ;  Le 
Misanthrope  (Moliere)  ;  La  Triade  Francaise  (De  Musset,  Lamar- 
tine,  Hugo). 

3.  Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

Prose  Composition;  Dictation;  Conversation;  Translation;  Sight 
Reading. 

Texts. — Bouvet's  French  Syntax  and  Composition;  Le  Misan- 
thrope (Moliere)  ;  Sept  Grands  Auteurs  du  XIXe  Siecle;  Introduc- 
tion a,  la  Litterature  Francaise   (Taine). 

German. 

I.     Three  hours  a  week.     Required  as  alternate  of  French. 

Advanced  Grammar;  Written  Exercises;  Translations;  Sight 
Reading;  Dictation;  Conversation. 

Text. — Joynes'  Meissner's  Grammar;  Wilhelm  Tell  (Schiller)  ; 
Hoher  als  die  Kirche  (Von  Hillern)  ;  Vegissmeinnicht  (Zu  Putlitz)  ; 
Die  Journalisten    ( Freytag )  ;  Die  Harzreise   ( Heine ) . 
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2.  Three  hours  a  week.     Required  as  alternate  of  French. 

Prose  Composition;  Poets;   Novelists,  Dramatists. 

Composition;    Conversation;    Translation;    Sight-reading. 

Texts: — Harris's  Prose  Composition;  Trompeter  von  Saekkingen 
(Seheffel);  Nathan  Der  Weise  (Lessing)  ;  Hermann  und  Dorothea 
(Goethe)  ;    Poems,   selected. 

3.  Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

Texts. — Composition  (Wesselhoeft)  ;  Nathan  der  Weise  (Les- 
sing) ;  Iphigenie  (Goethe)  ;  Soil  und  Haben  (Freytag)  ;  Lyrics 
and  Ballads. 

III.    English. 

Elizabeth  Aveky  Colton,  Professor. 
Rebecca  Locke  Mixneb,  Instructor. 

I.  English  Composition. — Three  hours  a  week.     Required. 

Miss  Mixner. 
Exposition : 

Special  stress  on  structure;  description;  simple  narration;  ex- 
position based  on  authorities — bibliographies  and  footnotes;  expo- 
sition— critical  and  interpretative.  Weekly  themes  or  their  equiva- 
lent. 

Texts  :  — Perry's  Exposition  ( American  Book  Co. )  ;  Nutter, 
Hersey,  and  Greenough's  Specimens  of  Prose  Com/position  (Ginn  & 
Co.);  or  Carpenter's  Model  English  Prose  (Macmillan  Co.).  Mas- 
terpieces studied  as  models  of  structure  and  style:  Palmer's  Self- 
Gultivation  in  English;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage  and  Memories 
and  Portraits;  Arnold's  Essays  in  Criticism. 

Masterpieces  for  careful  reading:  Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English 
Mail  Coach;  Essays  of  Elia;  Heroes  and  Hero-ioorship ;  A  Grown 
of  Wild  Olive;  Henry  Esmond;  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  selected 
poems  from  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Keats,  Shelley,  Tennyson, 
and  Browning.  (N.  B. — The  selection  of  these  masterpieces  will 
depend  largely  on  those  presented  by  the  majority  of  students  for 
admission  to  the  Freshman  class.  See  Entrance  Requirements  in 
English. ) 
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2.  Outline   History    of   English    Literature. — Three   hours    a 

week.     Required. 

Miss  Colton. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general  survey 
of  English  literature  and  to  prepare  her  for  more  specialized  work. 
The  course  is  conducted  by  lectures  and  by  critical  study  of  selected 
masterpieces.  The  lectures  follow  the  course  outlined  in  the  Sylla- 
bus of  Lectures  on  the  History  of  English  Literature  by  the  Welles- 
ley  College  Department  of  English  Literature.  Papers  and  written 
reviews. 

The  following  masterpieces  have  been  selected  for  careful  read- 
ing: Tinker's  Translations  from,  Old  English  Poetry;  Beowulf; 
Chaucer's  Prologue,  Knight's  Tale,  and  Nun's  Priest's  Tale;  Every- 
man; Faerie  Queen,  Book  I;  Sir  Garrain  and  the  Green  Knight; 
Old  English  ballads;  Mallory's  Morte  D' Arthur ;  best  sixteenth  cen- 
tury lyrics;  Sidney's  Defense  of  Poesie;  Bacon's  Essays;  Plutarch's 
Lives — Pericles,  Demosthenes,  Cicero;  six  of  Shakspere's  plays; 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  best  seventeenth  century  lyrics;  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress;  Dryden'  Absalom  and  Achitophel;  Pope's  Rape 
of  the  Lock;  Swift's  Gulliver's  Voyage  to  Lilliput;  Sheridan's 
Rivals;  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Conquer;  selections  from 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  Arnold,  Clough,  Rosetti, 
Tennyson,  and  Browning. 

3.  Argumentation  and  Exposition. — One  hour  a  week.      Re- 

quired of  all  Juniors  who  do  not  elect  Course  IV. 

Miss  Mixner. 
,  First  Semester: — Argumentation — briefs  and  forensics. 

SSecond  Semester: — ^Exposition,  critical  and  interpretative. 
Texts: — Perry's  Argumentation    (American   Book   Co.)  ;    Brews- 
ter's Studies  in  Structure  and  Style   (Macmillan  Co.). 

4.  Advanced  Course  in  English  Composition,  Description  and 
Narration. — Two  hours  a  week.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors  who  have  any  aptitude  in  English  Composition. 

Miss  Colton  and  Miss  Mixner. 
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This  course  will  give  the  student  practice  in  the  writing  of 
artistic  descriptions  and  short  stories.  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage 
and  Travels  With  a  Donkey  will  be  studied  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  theory  of  description  and  to  show  the  technical  advance  Steven- 
son made  in  writing  the  second  book.  Kipling's  best  short  stories 
will  be  analyzed  to  bring  out  the  theory  of  the  modern  short  story, 

5.  English  Drama  through  Shakespeare. — Three  hours  a  week. 

Open  to  all  students  zvho  have  completed  Course  II. 

Miss  Colton. 

This  course  attempts  to  trace  the  development  of  the  drama  from 
the  Easter  Mystery  to  Shakspere;  to  observe  the  structure  and 
artistic  principles  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  5  and  to  note  the 
development  of  Shakspere's  art  and  his  place  in  Elizabethan 
literature.  Most  of  Shakspere's  plays  will  be  read  in  chrono- 
logical order;  several  will  be  studied  closely. 

6.  Development   of   English   Prose   Fiction. — Three   hours   a 

week.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Course 
IL 

Miss  Colton. 

The  metrical  romance  of  the  fourteenth  century;  the  chivalric 
romance  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  sixteenth  century  experi- 
ments with  new  types;  the  eighteenth  century  novel;  the  nineteenth 
century  realistic  romance.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  selected 
masterpieces  from  the  following  nineteenth  century  novelists :  Jane 
Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Meredith,  Hardy, 
James. 

7.  English  Prose,  exclusive  of  Fiction,  from  Sidney  to  Steven- 

son.— Three  hours  a  week.  Open  to  all  students  who 
have  completed  Course  II.  Course  VII  and  Course  VI 
are  given  in  alternate  years.     (Not  given  in  1909-10.) 

Miss  Colton. 

This  course  attempts  to  trace  the  development  of  English  prose 
style,  to  examine  the  chief  prose  forms  perfected,  and  to  study  the 
personality  and  influence  of  the  most  important  English  prose- 
masters. 
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8.  American  Literature.^ — Two  hours  a  week.     Open  to  all  stu- 

dents zvho  have  completed  Course  II.     (Not  offered  in 
1909-10.) 

Miss  Colton. 

This  course  attempts  to  give  a  comprehensive  account  of  Ameri- 
can literature.  Stress  will  be  laid  in  class  on  a  few  representative 
writers  of  each  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

9.  English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Three  hours  a 

week.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Course  II. 

Miss  Colton. 

Careful  study  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge;  Shelley  and  Keats; 
Tennyson  and  Browning;  with  selections  from  Byron,  Scott,  Landor, 
Arnold,  Rosetti,  Morris,  and  Swinburne. 

IV.     Mathematics. 
Labkin  Douglass  Watson,  Je.,  Professor. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  impart  such  instruction  as 
shall  conduce  to  conciseness  of  statement,  accuracy  of  thought, 
and  the  habit  of  concentration. 

Original  and  practical  work  is  required. 

I.  Algebra  and  Geometry. — Three  hours  a  week.     Required. 

FiKST  Semester. — Algebra. — The  study  of  Algebra  begins  at 
Binomial  Theorem  and  continues  through  Probability.  A  thorough 
understanding  of  the  underlying  principles  and  practice  in  solving 
examples  is  equally  emphasized. 

Text. — Wells's  College  Algebra. 

Second  Semester. — Geometry. — Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  with 
lectures  and  parallel  reading  on  the  History  of  Mathematics. 

Precision  in  stating  an  argument  and  original  investigation  on 
the  part  of  the  student  are  the  ends  aimed  at. 
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2.  Algebra  and   Trigonometry. — Three  hours   a  week.     Re- 

quired. 

First  Semester. — Advanced  Algebra. — Completes  the  subject  of 
Algebra,  beginning  at  Continued  Fractions.  Trigonometry  is  taken 
up. 

Second  Semester. — Trigonometry. — The  subject  of  Trigonometry, 
Plane  and  Spherical,  is  completed. 

Text-book. — Wentworth's  Trigonometry. 

3.  Analytical  Geometry. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

Analytical  Geometry. — Analytical  Geometry,  Loci  and  their  Equa- 
tions, Right  Line,  different  systems  of  Coordinates,  Conies,  Equa- 
tions of  the  Second  Degree  and  Higher  Plane  Curves.  History  of 
Mathematics. 

Text. — Bowser's  Analytical  Geometry. 

4.  Calculus. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral. 

5.  Astronomy. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

Some  familiarity  with  mathematics  is  necessary  to  enter  this 
course  to  advantage.  The  course  embraces  historical  and  general 
information  concerning  celestial  phenomena  and  the  relations  of  the 
solar  system.  The  course  is  descriptive,  using  only  so  much  of 
mathematics  as  will  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  facts  and  the  processes  by  which  they  have  been 
ascertained.  One  period  of  two  hours  will  be  given  each  week  to 
laboratory  exercises  in  connection  with  the  lectures. 

A  superior  four-inch  telescope,  mounted  equatorially,  has  just 
been  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  with  the  well- 
appointed  observatory  contemplated  will  add  greatly  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  pleasure  of  study  in  this  department. 

V.    History. 
Maby  Shannon  Smith,  Professor. 
The  library  method  of  study  is  used  with  frequent  reference 
to  original  sources.     Students  are  also  encouraged  to  use  the 
larger  collections  of  the  State  and  Raney  libraries. 
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1.  Buropean  History. — Three  hours  a  week.     Required. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday,  at  9. 

Texts  REQtnREO. — Robinson,  History  of  Western  Europe;  Tren- 
holm,  Syllabus,  Parts  I  and  II. 

The  course  will  be  conducted  by  means  of  informal  discussions, 
recitations,  occasional  hour  examinations,  and  a  final  examination 
at  the  close  of  each  semester. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  keep  a  note  book  and  to  do  a 
large  amount  of  collateral  reading.  There  will  be  one  or  two  special 
papers  during  the  year.  Besides  the  subject-matter  of  the  paper, 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  best  way  to  get  and  arrange  his- 
torical material. 

2.  English  History.. — Three  hours  a  week.     Open  to  Juniors 

and  Seniors — Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday,  i  :30. 

First  Semester. — England  from  the  earliest  historic  times 
through  the  Tudor  period. 

Second  Semester. — From  the  Stuart  period  to  the  present  time. 

Texts  Reqtxered. — Cheyney,  A  Short  History  of  England;  Chey- 
ney,  Readings  in  English  History. 

This  course  may  be  elected  either  semester,  although  students 
are  urged  to  take  the  full  year's  work. 

The  method  of  work  will  be  similar  to  that  of  History  I,  but  more 
advanced.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  relations  between 
England  and  America. 

3  and  4.  American  History. — Three  hours  a  week — Wednes- 
day, Friday,  11,  and  a  third  hour  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Professor.     Open  to  all  Seniors. 
Courses  3  and  4  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

3.  [American  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  History  to  1783  not 
given  in  1909-10.] 

4.  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States 
since  1783. 

Text  Required: — Channing  and  Hart,  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
American  History. 

As  the  students  have  unusual  opportunities  for  wide  reading  and 
research  at  the  large  State  Library,  it  is  expected  that  most  of 
the  work  of  the  class  will  be  done  there. 
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VI.     NaturaIv  Science. 

J.  GrREGORY  BOOMHOUB,  ProfcSSOr. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Delia  Dixon  Carroll,  Professor, 
of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

LoTJLA  Estelle  Howard,  Instructor. 

BIOLOGY. 

1.  General  Biology. — ^Three  hours  a  week.     Required. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  compound  microscope  and  dissect- 
ing instruments  for  making  a  detailed  study  of  typical  specimens 
from  each  of  the  principal  groups  of  plants  and  animals,  with 
reference  to  their  structure,  functions  and  development.  The  re- 
sults of  these  studies  and  the  principles  of  relationship  and  classifi- 
cation are  discussed  in  the  lectures. 

Laboratory  fee,  $2.00. 

Lectures,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10:00. 

Laboratory:  Section  1,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  2:30-4:30;  Section  B, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  2 :  30-4 :  30. 

For  Freshman  hours  see  schedule. 

2.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Three  hours  a  week.     Required. 

Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9:00-10:00. 
Text. — Kirkes'  Hand  Book  of  Physiology. 

3.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Three  hours  a  week.     Re- 

quired. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Chemistry.  Much  time  is  given  to  laboratory  exercises  in  preparing 
and  studying  the  more  common  elements  and  compounds.  These 
investigations  are  made  the  basis  of  the  lectures.  Special  attention 
is  directed  to  chemical  substances  of  commercial  importance  and  to 
the  chemistrj?  of  everyday  life. 

Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

Text. — Eemsen's  "Briefer  Course." 

Laboratory:     Tuesday  and  Saturday,  11:00-1:00. 
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4.  General  Physics. — Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

This  course  combines  laboratory  work,  classroom  demonstrations, 
and  lectures,  for  presenting  the  most  important  principles  involved 
in  the  study  of  mechanics,  properties  of  liquids  and  gases,  heat, 
magnetism,  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  Special  apparatus  has 
been  provided  for  laboratory  exercises  in  this  department,  and  one 
period  of  two  hours  will  be  given  each  week  to  laboratory  exercises 
in  connection  with  the  lecture  period. 
Text. — Millikan  and  Gale. 

Additional  Blectives  in  Natural  Science. 

The  following  electives  are  offered  in  the  department  of 
Natural  Science: 

Biology  3,  Botany ;  Biology  4,  Zoology ;  Chemistry  2 ;  Ana- 
lytical Chemistry ;  Geology ;  dynamical,  structural  and  historical 
Geology.  Geology  i  counts  three  hours.  Each  of  the  other 
electives  may  be  taken  in  one  semester  so  as  to  count  two  hours 
or  for  the  year  so  as  to  count  three  hours.  Those  expecting  to 
elect  in  this  department  should  consult  with  the  professor  on 
the  day  of  General  Registration  at  the  time  the  Classification 
Committee  first  meets. 

Medical  Preparatory  Course. 

Young  women  who  propose  entering  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine and  who  do  not  feel  able  to  take  a  four  years'  course, 
should  give  at  least  a  year  or  two  to  the  study  of  those  branches 
which  form  the  basis  of  a  medical  education.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  this  class,  a  two  years'  Medical  Preparatory  Course  is 
offered.  Where  it  is  found  impracticable  to  take  the  two  years' 
work,  a  selection  of  the  more  important  studies  may  be  made. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
A.B.  degree. 
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VII.    BiBivicAL  History  and  LiTiiRATURE* — Ethics. 

E.  Freeman  Thompson,  Professor. 

1.  Old   Testament  History   and  Life   of  Jesus  Christ. — Two 

hours  a  week.  Open  to  college  students  who  intend  to 
take  only  one  year  in  the  Bible  and  who  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  for  the  following  courses. 

2.  Hebrew  History  and  Prophecy  from  the  Bstablishment  of 

the  Monarchy  Through  the  Exile. — Three  hours  a  week. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  fifteen  hours  of 
A.B.  work. 

3.  Bxilic  and  Post-exilic   Literature. — First  Semester.      Two 

hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite:     Course  2. 

4.  Political,  Social  and  Religious  Conditions  in  New  Testa- 

ment Times. — First  Semester.  Two  hours  a  week.  (Not 
offered  in  1909-10.) 

5.  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  History  of  the  Apostolic 

Church. — Three  hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite:     Course  2. 

6.  The  Development  of  the  Idea  of  God. — Second  Semester. 

Two  hours  a  week. 

Prerequisite:     Courses  2,  3  and  Psychology. 

7.  Biblical  Pedagogy  with  Bspecial  Reference  to  the  Sunday 

School — One  hour  a  week. 

Students  are  advised  to  postpone  this   course  until  their  Senior 
year.     Prerequisites:     One  or  two  of  the  preceding  courses. 

e;thics. 

Ethics. — Second  Semester.     Three  hours  a  week.     Required 
of  Juniors. 


*  All  courses  are  elective  and  count  toward  the  A.B.  degree,  up  to  a  maximum  credit 
of  nine  hours. 
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VIII.     Education  and  Psychology.  . 

Mary  Kathakine  Applewhite,  Professor. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  fit  women  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  The  teacher  of  children  should  be  a  person  of  broad  and 
accurate  scholarship;  but  this  is  not  sufficient.  She  should  know 
something  of  child  psychology;  she  should  be  familiar  with  the  best 
modern  practice  in  teaching  the  theories  on  which  such  practice  is 
grounded  and  the  historical  steps  by  which  both  theory  and  practice 
have  been  reached.  To  give  such  courses  in  the  Principles  and  History 
of  Education  and  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching  as  will  give  the 
student  ability  and  the  inclination  to  teach  others,  is  the  purpose  of 
this  department. 

In  addition  to  a  theoretical  study  of  the  history  and  the  science  and 
art  of  education,  the  college  has  established 

A  practice;  school. 

This  school  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Department  of  Education  to  make  it  a  model  school  in  spirit,  in  equip- 
ment, and  in  results.  It  will  serve  three  purposes:  the  study  of  chil- 
dren, the  observation  of  correct  teaching,  and  practice  work  in  actual 
teaching. 

For  the  present  the  Practice  School  will  include  only  the  first  three 
grades,  but  those  students  desiring  to  train  themselves  for  high  school 
work  will  be  given  opportunity  to  do  practice  teaching  in  the  Prepara- 
tory courses  under  the  supervision  of  the  college  professors  and  in- 
structors. 

OBSERVATION. 

In  addition  to  the  Practice  School,  the  students  have  the  privilege 
of  observing  in  the  City  Public  Schools.  This  rare  opportunity  is 
given  through  the  kindness  of  Superintendent  Harper  and  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Raleigh.  The  observation  of  work  done  by  experienced 
teachers  will  be  of  great  value  to  students  of  education. 

I.  Psychology  and  Education. 

EiRST  Semester. — Psychology. — Required. 

This  course  deals  with  the  laws  of  mental  development.     Special 
emphasis  is  put  upon  the  study  of  the  nervous  system  and  its  rela- 
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tion  to  the  mind's  action,  attention,  interest,  memory  and  imagi- 
nation. 

Text. — James,  Psychology,  Briefer  Course. 

Second  Semester. — Education. — Two  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

The  Science  of  Education.  This  course  deals  with  the  practical 
application  of  scietific  principles  to  education  and  teaching. 

Text. — Bryan,  The  Basis  of  Practical  Teaching;  McMurry,  Ele- 
ments of  General  Method. 

2.  The  Science  and  Art  of  Education. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

This  course  embraces  a  careful  study  of  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  teaching  the  subjects 
usually  taught  in  the  best  public  and  private  schools.  Preparation 
of  lesson  plans  and  lectures  on  school  management. 

This  course  also  includes  two  hours  a  week  of  teaching  in  the 
Practice  School  under  the  direction  of  the  supervising  teacher  and 
head  of  the  department.  Seniors  are  required  to  do  regular  work 
during  the  entire  year.  This  gives  them  ability  to  plan  lessons  and 
teach;  also  confidence  and  skill  in  class  management. 

Texts. — Bagley,  The  Education  Process;  McMurry,  The  Method 
of  the  Recitation;  McMurry,  Books  of  Special  Method. 

3.  Educational  Psychology. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

First  Semester. — This  course  presents  the  general  principles 
that  control  successful  teaching,  so  far  as  they  can  be  derived  from 
psychological  laws  and  the  study  of  school  practice.  Some  of  the 
important  topics  are:  instinct,  heredity,  interest,  apperception,  the 
feelings,  the  volitions  and  their  relation  to  education. 

Text. — Thorndike,  Principles  of  Teaching. 
Second  Semester. — Child  Study. 

A  course  in  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  children.  As 
far  as  they  have  been  scientifically  ascertained,  facts  concerning 
the  nature  and  development  of  the  mind  during  childhood  and 
adolescence  and  their  reference  and  meaning  to  the  teacher,  are 
presented. 

Text. — Kirkpatrick,  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study. 
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4.  History  of  Education. — Two  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

First  Semester. — History  of  Education  to  Modern  Times. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  prominent  the  educational 
ideals  and  practices  in  the  history  of  civilization,  Primitive  and 
Oriental  Education,  Greek  and  Koman  Education,  Early  Christian 
Education,  Monasticism,  Scholasticism,  and  the  Rise  of  Universities. 

Second  Semester. — History  of  Education  in  Modern  Times. 

The  Reformation  and  Education,  Renaissance  and  Humanism, 
Realism  in  Education,  Rousseau  and  the  Natural  Tendency  in  Edu- 
cation. The  psychological,  scientific  and  sociological  tendencies  in 
education  are  discussed  separately  and  in  their  relationship  to  each 
other. 

Texts. — Monroe,  A  Brief  Course  in  the  History  of  Education; 
Hoyt,  Studies  in  Modern  Education. 

Special  Courses.     Not  counting  toward  a  degree  or  diploma. 

Courses  V  and  VI  are  offered  to  those  who  can  not  remain 
in  school  long  enough  to  obtain  their  A.B.  degree.  These 
courses  are  offered  especially  for  teachers  desiring  to  better  fit 
themselves  for  their  work  by  taking  one  Semester,  one-half 
Semester  or  six  weeks  of  special  work  in  Education. 

5.  Three  hours  a  week. 

Brief  course  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching.  Lectures 
on  discipline  and  general  school  managment.  The  course  in 
Pedagogy  is  planned  with  reference  to  preparing  teachers  for  a 
State  examination. 

Text. — Hewett,   Pedagogy ;   Hamilton,    The  Recitation. 

6.  Three  hours  a  week. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  concise  revievr  of  the  studies  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
those  subjects.  Lesson  plans  and  observation  of  practical  teaching 
is  a  feature  of  this  course. 

Texts. — ^McMurry,  Books  in  Special  Method;  McMurry,  Course 
of  Study  in  Eight  Grades. 

Not  more  than  six  hours  of  elective  work  in  the  Department 
of  Education  will  count  toward  the  A.B.  degree. 
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School  of  Music 

•  Wade  Brown,  Dean. 

The  school  aims  at  the  production  of  intelligent  musicians 
of  liberal  culture  in  the  various  departments  of  musical  train- 
ing. Students  are  earnestly  solicited  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
unusual  facilities  here  presented  for  acquiring  that  symmetrical 
culture  which  results  from  the  study  of  literature  and  music 
together.  The  courses  of  study  are  planned  after  the  best 
schools  of  music  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

Each  department  of  the  school  has  at  its  head  a  teacher  who 
has  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
and  has  had  years  of  successful  teaching  experience. 

The  school  is  equipped  with  thirty-six  upright  pianos,  two 
grand  pianos,  practice  claviers,  one  pedal,  and  two  organs, 
making  a  thorough  equipment  for  teaching  technical  and  ar- 
tistic proficiency. 

Outline  of  Course  of  School  of  Music 

FRESHMAN   TEAR.  SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Sight-singing.  Harmony. 

History  of  Music.  Hi^^o^^  «f  ^^^^°- 

Introductory    Harmony    and    Ear  ^ 

Training. 
Solo  Class,  Recitals  and  Concerts. 
Piano,  Organ,  \  lolin  or  Voice  ( two 


Ensemble  Playing. 

Solo  Class,  Recitals  and  Concerts. 

Piano,  Organ,  Violin  or  Voice  ( two 


,    , , ,  ,  ,  ,  half-hour  lessons  per  week ) . 

half-hour  lessons  per  week ) .  _,     , .  , 

^     ,.  ,  ^  '  English. 

English.  „  T-i        1- 

^   °  _        ,  German  or  -trench. 

German  or  French. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

JUNIOR  YEAR.  Counterpoint. 

Advanced  Harmony.  Advanced  History  of  Music. 

Musical  Form  and  Analysis.  Music  Pedagogy. 

Ensemble  Playing.  Ensemble  Playing. 

Solo  Class,  Recitals  and  Concerts.  Solo  Class,  Recitals  and  Concerts. 

Piano,  Organ,  Violin  or  Voice  (two  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  or  Voice  (two 

half-hour  lessons   per  week).  half-hour  lessons  per  week). 

History.  History. 
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Department  oi^  Pianoi'orte;, 

Peofessor  Beown,  Associate  Professor  Burtt,  Associate  Professor 
FuTRELL,  Mrs.  Ferrell,  Miss  Sams. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  pianoforte  includes  all  grades  of  exercises 
and  compositions  required  for  the  most  systematic  development  in  exe- 
cution and  interpretation,  both  for  teaching  and  artistic  performance. 
Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  a  musical  touch  and  a 
refined  and  intelligent  style  of  playing.  It  will  be  the  effort  of  the 
teacher  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  personal  needs  of  the  student. 

Students  on  entering  are  graded  according  to  the  quality,  not  the 
quantity,  of  past  work. 

1.  Freshman. 

Technical  exercises  for  the  development  of  flexibility  and  velocity. 
Practice  of  scales,  chords,  arpeggi,  and  passage  work  in  various, 
rhythms,  selected  studies  in  the  grade  of  the  following.  Czerny, 
Op.  299;  Krause,  Trill  Studies,  Op.  2;  Heller,  Selected  Studies; 
Bach,  Little  Preludes. 

Easy  Sonatas  and  other  compositions  by  standard  composers  at 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

2.  Sophomore. 

Technical  exercises  requiring  a  higher  degree  of  velocity  and 
mental  and  musical  control.  Practice  of  scales,  chords,  arpeggi, 
and  various  accents  and  rhythmical  treatment. 

Doering,  Octave  Studies;  Cramer,  Selected  Studies;  Bach,  Two 
and  Three-part  Inventions;  Czerny,  Op.  740;  Sonatas  and  other 
standard  compositions  of  medium  diflficulty. 

3.  Junior. 

Special  technical  exercises  for  overcoming  the  diflSculties  met  with 
in  the  works  of  classic  and  modern  composers. 

Kullak's  Octave  School,  Part  I;  Clementi,  Gradus  Ad  Parnasstun; 
Kleinmichael,  Special  Etudes,  Op.  50,  Books  I  and  II;  Chopin, 
Preludes;  Sonatas  and  Solo  works  by  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Men- 
delssohn, and  other  compositions  of  merit,  character  and  excellence 
by  composers  of  all  periods. 

5 
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-4.  Senior. 

Advanced  technical  work  continued. 

Bach,  Selections  from  the  Well-tempered  Clavichord;  special 
Etudes  of  different  composers  appropriate  to  this  grade;  Chopin, 
the  easier  Etudes;  standard  compositions  by  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, von  Weber,  Tschaikowsky,  Brahms,  Greig,  etc. 

5.  Graduate  Course. 

For  those  desiring  to  perfect  themselves  more  fully  in  the  technic 
and  the  artistic  rendition  of  the  more  difficult  Etudes  of  Chopin, 
Liszt,  Henselt,  Rubinstein,  etc.,  and  the  larger  and  more  important 
works  in  the  entire  range  of  piano  literature,  with  special  reference 
to  working  up  a  repertoire  for  public  performance.  Wide  discre- 
tion will  be  exercised  in  selecting  works  to  be  studied. 

.  Department  of  Organ. 

Wade  Beown,  Professor. 

The  great  and  growing  need  for  well-trained  church  organists,  and  the 
inadequate  means  of  instruction  in  this  section  of  the  country,  justify 
us  in  our  effort  to  provide  the  facilities  necessary  to  enable  persons  of 
talent  to  prepare  themselves  fully  for  the  responsible  work  to  which  a 
church  or  concert  organist  is  called. 

A  large  three-manual  organ  has  been  installed  in  the  University 
Auditorium.  The  instrument  has  three  manuals,  forty-one  stops,  and 
2,068  pipes;  was  built  by  Johnson,  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 

The  course  of  instruction  provides  for  a  thorough  training  in  all  that 
pertains  to  a  mastery  of  the  organ  for  church  or  concert  use,  including 
drill  in  foundational  organ  technic,  special  exercises  in  playing  church 
music,  voluntaries,  improvisation,  registration,  and  the  art  of  accom- 
paniment. The  course  of  study  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  composers  of  the  different  schools  of  organ  music. 

Department  oe  Vioein  and  Stringed  Instruments. 

*GusTAV  Hagedorn,  Professor. 
Madeline  Whittiek  Petit,  Acting  Professor. 
The  general  outline  of  study  of  the  Violin  Department  is  as 
follows : 


*  On  leave  of  absence. 
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1.  Freshman. 

Kaiser's  36  Studies;  Dort  Jac,  20  progressive  exercises;  Schra- 
dieck's  Technical  Studies,  Book  I,  and  pieces  to  suit  grade. 

2.  Sophomores. 

Mazas'  Studies,  Op.  36;  Dort,  Op.  37;  24  Preparatory  Exercises 
to  Rode  and  Kreutzer;  Ries,  Op.  26 — 15  Violin  Studies;  Schradieck's 
Scale  Studies.     The  easier  sonatas  and  pieces. 

3.  Junior. 

Kreutzer's  Forty-two  Caprices;  Campagnoli,  Op.  18 — 7  Diver- 
tissiments;  Meerts — 12  Studies  for  the  Bow;  Dancla,  Op.  74.  Easier 
Beethoven  and  Mozart  Sonates,  and  Concertos  by  Rode,  Viotti  and 
De  Beriot. 

4.  Se;nior. 

Fiorillo,  36  Etudes;  Rode,  24  Caprices;  Alard,  Op.  16.  Selections 
from  Bach's  Sonatas  for  Violin  Solo;  Modern  Sonates  by  Grieg, 
etc.;  Concertos  by  Bruch,  Mendelssohn,  Spohr. 

5.  Graduate  Course. 

G-avinies,  24  Matinees;  Leonard's  Gymnastique  du  Violin; 
Sehradieck,  Op.  1,  25  Studies;  Modern  Concertos  by  Godard, 
Molique,  Vieuxtemps,  Spohr,  and  Fantasies  by  Leonard,  Wieniaw- 
ski,  Hubay,  Wilhelmj ;  Sonates  by  Sjogren,  Huber,  and  the  more 
difficult  ones  of  Beethoven. 

Department  oe  Voice  Culture. 

Helen  Makie  Day,  Professor. 
Haeeiette  Louisa  Day,  Instructor. 
It  is  here  intended  to  teach  every  branch  connected  with  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  voice.  The  course  includes  such  exercises  as  will 
teach  the  pupil  the  proper  use  of  the  vocal  organs,  tht'  control  of  the 
breath,  the  physiology  of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  the  application  of 
the  words  to  music,  etc.  Students  will  receive  the  best  possible  drill  in 
exercises  for  obtaining  correct  use  and  flexibility  of  the  voice,  and 
will  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  use  of  songs  for  the  home  circle,  the 
requirements  of  the  church,  and  for  the  concert  stage. 
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1.  Freshman. 

Development  of  the  chest;  breath  control  and  its  influence  on 
tone;  breathing  allied  with  attack,  tone  placing  and  tone  formation; 
resonance;  throaty,  nasal  and  white  tones  corrected;  tremolo  elimi- 
nated. 

Studies. — Behnke  and  Pearce;  Concone;  Vaccai. 

2.  Sophomore. 

Exercises  for  breath  control,  tone  placing  and  tone  formation 
continued.  Exercises  for  the  equalization  of  the  registers;  staccato 
tone  and  attack;  sustaining  tones  and  supporting  the  voice  on  the 
breath. 

Studies  by  Concone  and  Vaccai;   Easy  songs  in  English. 

3.  Junior. 

Technical  preparation;  tone  coloring;  dynamics,  the  mezzo  voce; 
the  portamento;  treatment  of  vowels  and  consonants;  cadenzas, 
mordents,  and  trills. 

Stubies. — Concone  in  Italian;  Abt  and  Marchesi;  Songs  in  Eng- 
lish. 

4.  Senior. 

Flexibility;  the  broad  dramatic,  florid  and  coloratura  styles;  the 
pure  legato;  interpretation,  style  and  diction,  expression,  phras- 
ing and  enunciation;  stage  presence. 

Studies. — Italian  Anthology   of    Song;    the  oratorio   arias;    ex- 
cerpts   from    standard    operas;    songs    from   the    German,    French, 
Italian,   and  English  schools. 
Second,  third  and  fourth  year  vocal  students  are  advised  to  attend 
the  rehearsals  of  the  Raleigh  Choral  Society  and  required  to  become 
members  of  the  University  choir  at  the  option  of  the  Dean. 

•Department  of  Theory. 

Schedule  of  Theoretical  Classes. 
Note. — Courses  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  12  are  electives  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  receive  the  indicated  credit.    The  maximum  credit 
allowed  is  6  hours. 
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1.  Sight  Singing. — Two  hours. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  2:30  p.  m. 

Miss  Day. 

Drill  in  Scale  and  Integral  Singing.  Time  Subdivisions,  Dicta- 
tion and  Part-singing. 

2.  History  of  Music. — Two  hours. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  12  m. 

,  Miss  Petit. 

A  general  survey  of  Musical  History  and  biographies  of  famous 
musicians.  This  course  follows  the  lines  laid  down  in  Challoner's 
Art  and  Science  of  Music,  with  readings  as  indicated  by  the  in- 
structor. 

3.  Introductory  Harmony  and  Bar  Training. — Two  hours. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  12  m. 

Miss  Petit. 

This  course  embraces  the  formation  and  recognition  of  major  and 
minor  scales,  triads  and  intervals,  and  all  seventh  chords.  The 
harmonization  of  simple  melodies  employing  simple  or  primary 
harmonies. 

4.  Theory  of  Music. — One  hour. 

Thursdays,  11  a.  m. 

Miss  Petit. 

History  of  notation;  accent  (natural  and  artificial)  ;  rhythm; 
tempo;  embellishments,  acoustics  and  orchestral  instruments  are 
studied  in  this  course. 

Texts. — Elson's  Theory  of  Music. 

5.  History  of  Music. — Two  hours. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  2 :30  p.  m. 

Professor  Brown. 

The  development  of  the  art  from  ancient  to  modern  times  is 
shown,  including  the  Greek  modes,  systems  of  notation,  the  Trou- 
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badours  and  Minnesingers,  the  beginnings  of  opera,  the  orchestra, 
the  symphony;  and  during  the  second  semester  special  attention 
is  given  to  the  great  masters  and  their  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  music. 

6.  Harmony. — Two  hours. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  ii  a.  m. 

Miss  Petit. 

Figured  basses  and  the  harmonization  of  melodies,  employing 
triads,  diminished  and  secondary  seventh  chords,  modulations,  etc. 

7.  Advanced  Harmony.^ — Two  hours. 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  10  a.  m. 

Miss  Petit. 

Continuation  of  the  harmonization  of  melodies,  employing  altered 
chords,  all  nonchordal  elements  and  pedal  point.  Harmony  com- 
pleted. 

8.  Musical  Form  and  Analysis. — Two  hours. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  10  a.  m. 

Miss  Petit. 

Chord-reading;  Bach's  Inventions;  Primary  Forms;  Song  and 
Aria  Forms;  Minuets,  Marches,  Scherzos,  Eondos,  Theme  and  Varia- 
tions, the  Sonata  Form;  the  Sonata  as  a  vphole;  Preludes  and 
Fugues. 

9.  Counterpoint. — Two  hours. 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  9  a.  m. 

Miss  Petit. 
Counterpoint  in  the  various  species  in  tv?o,  three  and  four  parts. 

10.  Advanced  History  of  Music. — One  hour. 

Thursdays,  9  a.  m. 

Professor  Brown. 

The  Evolution  of  Music;  the  Polyphonic  Period;  Music  of  the 
Western  Church;  Study  of  Modern  Opera  and  the  Wagner  Music 
Drama. 
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11.  Music  Pedagogy.' — Three  hours. 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Mrs.  Ferrell. 

A  course  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  principles  and  methods  of 
piano  instruction,  and  practice  in  teaching  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  instructor,  giving  students  the  immediate  opportunity 
of  testing  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  lectures. 

12.  Chorus  and  Choir  Training. — One  hour. 

Tuesdays,  8  p.  m. ;  Thursdays,  3  :30  p.  m. 

Professor  Brozvn. 

Tuesday  evenings  are  the  regular  rehearsals  of  the  Raleigh  Choral 
Society  in  the  University  auditorium. 

The  Thursday  afternoons  are  the  regular  rehearsals  of  the  Uni- 
versity Choir,  composed  of  forty-eight  selected  voices.  The  best 
sacred  music,  consisting  of  hymns,  chants,  and  anthems,  are  studied, 
and  the  choir  leads  the  music  in  chapel  exercises,  besides  being 
heard  occasionally  in  concert. 

Ensemble  Playing. 

Ensemble  playing,  or  concert  music,  is  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
useful  experiences  a  student  can  have,  as  it  improves  the  general 
musicianship,  especially  along  the  lines  of  sight-reading  and  accompany- 
ing. Self-control  is  cultivated  by  the  necessity  for  careful  listening, 
for  steadiness  of  rhythm,  and  for  quick  adjustment  to  the  artistic 
needs  of  the  moment.  To  students  who  are  backward  in  reading  music 
at  sight,  this  practice  is  invaluable. 

Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  Piano  Course  will  devote  one 
hour  each  week  to  ensemble  playing. 

Solo  Class. 
As  a  preparation  for  recital  and  concert  playing,  a  weekly  solo  class 
is  held,  at  which  all  students  enrolled  in  the  regular  course  must  appear. 
This  class  is  of  much  value  to  those  who  are  troubled  with  nervousness 
or  timidity  in  performing  before  others.  The  meetings  are  of  an  in- 
formal character,  and  the  student  receives  the  benefit  of  a  wider  range 
of  work  than  she  alone  is  able  to  cover,  and  her  ambition  is  kindled  by 
observing  the  work  accomplished  by  others. 
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Examinations. 

Exatninations  for  advanced  standing  in  the  Piano  Course  are  given 
at  the  end  of  each  school  year. 

Full  information  of  these  examinations,  as  well  as  the  final  exami- 
nations in  the  Piano  and  Voice  courses,  are  published  separately  and 
furnished  upon  request. 

Students'  Ps.ecitals 
All  music  students  are  required  to  attend  the  weekly  stu- 
dents' recitals  and  to  take  part  in  them  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  their  teacher. 

Faculty  Concerts 

The  Music  Faculty  give  several  concerts  and  recitals  during 
the  session,  which  are  free  to  students  of  the  Music  School. 

The  students  have  frequent  opportunity  of  hearing  noted 
artists  in  concert  and  recital,  which  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
those  pursuing  a  musical  education. 

The  music  students  are  expected  to  attend  all  concerts  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  school. 

Choral  Society 

The  Raleigh  Choral  Society  is  an  organization  of  students 
and  local  residents,  of  which  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music 
is  Director.  The  Society  numbers  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members.  An  annual  Festival  is  held  in  the  Spring  when  a 
professional  orchestra  and  the  best  available  soloists  are  en- 
gaged and  performances  of  great  musical  works  are  given. 

The  conditions  of  membership  are  a  voice  of  fair  effective- 
ness, a  correct  ear,  some  knowledge  of  notation,  and  regu- 
larity in  attendance. 

A  fee  of  $i.oo  is  charged  all  candidates  for  membership. 
Paid  but  once.     The  annual  dues  are  $1.50. 
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Music  Supplies 

Music  students  are  expected  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  with 
the  Director  of  Music  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  sheet  music  and  music  suppUes  used.  A  ticket 
will  be  issued  for  each  deposit,  and  unused  coupons  will  be 
redeemed  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Advanced  stu- 
dents will  deposit  $5.00;  preparatory  students,  $2.50. 

School  of  Art 

Ida  Isabella  Poteat,  Professor. 
Kate  Louise  Ford,  Professor  of  Applied  Design  and  China  Painting. 

The  Art  Department  is  accommodated  in  a  large  and  well- 
adapted  Studio  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Main  Building.  It 
is  furnished  with  models  and  such  artistic  material  as  is  neces- 
sary for  art  work,  and  is  well  lighted  with  large  windows  and 
skylights  sloping  to  the  north. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  this  school  is  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  the  leading  instructors  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  corresponds  to  the  work  done  by  the  Academic  Julien, 
Paris.  It  seeks  to  develop  originality  and  encourage  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  student.  Art  and  Nature  are  brought  to- 
gether in  a  practical  and  critical  way. 

Talks  on  art  will  be  given  regularly  througho'at  the  year, 
and  lectures  by  specialists  on  leading  art  subjects  will  be  pro- 
vided for  during  the  winter  months. 

An  Art  Club,  which  meets  once  a  week  for  the  study  of  cur- 
rent events,  is  not  only  a  pleasant  social  occasion,  but  gives  the 
students  an  opportunity  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  the 
world  of  art  at  the  present  time.  The  best  art  magazines 
which  are  published  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  and 
are  reviewed  and  discussed  freely  in  this  club. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  in  the  School  or  Art 
for  less  than  one-quarter  of  a  year,  or  one-half  semester. 
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Art  Medal 

To  encourage  originality  and  develop  the  true  art  spirit. 
Miss  Fannie  E.  S.  Heck  offers  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  piece 
of  original  work  done  in  the  Baptist  University  for  Women, 
either  from  life  or  nature,  or  embodying  an  ideal  conception. 
Any  medium  may  be  used.  The  merit  of  the  work  is  passed 
upon  by  two  competent  critics  not  connected  with  the  school, 
assisted  by  the  instructor  in  charge. 

If  the  work  does  not  reach  the  required  standard,  the  medal 
will  be  withheld. 

Outline  of  Courses 

1.  First  Year  Drawing. 

Charcoal  drawing  from  geometrical  solids  and  vases;  lead-pencil 
drawing  after  foliage  and  flowers  from  nature;  drawing  from  still- 
life  in  crayon,  charcoal,  pen  and  ink;  flat  washes  in  water-color; 
modeling,  perspective. 

All  students  should  take  this  course,  as  it  is  a  preparatory 
class  for  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  School,  and  the  training 
obtained  here  is  equally  valuable  for  future  portrait-painter, 
designer  and  illustrator.  It  is  so  arranged  that  a  student  pro- 
gressing from  simple  to  complex,  learns  to  represent  the  forms 
and  aspects  of  objects  faithfully,  and  acquires  facility  in  hand- 
ling the  various  mediums. 

2.  Advanced  Drawing. 

Antique  drawing  from  models  of  parts  of  human  figures,  draw- 
ing from  full-length  figures  and  casts,  drawing  from  draped  life 
models;  advanced  modeling;  perspective;  out-door  sketching; 
composition. 

3.  Painting. 

Painting  from  still-life  in  oil,  water-color,  and  pastel. 

4.  Painting. 
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Color  studies  of  foliage,  fruits,  and  flowers  from  nature;  out- 
door sketching  in  all  mediums;  painting  from  the  head,  and  the 
draped  life  model;  perspective;  composition;   art  history. 

5.  Painting. 

Figure,  landscape,  and  portrait  painting  from  nature;  perspective; 
composition;  art  history. 

6.  China  Painting. 

First  Year. — Principles  of  porcelain  decoration,  study  of  tech- 
nique, flower  painting. 

Second  Year. — Enamels,  lustres,  and  application  of  original 
designs. 

7.  Applied  Design. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years. — Geometrical  drawing,  free- 
hand drawing,  historical  ornament. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years. — Elements  of  ornamentation,  prac- 
tical designing,  applied  design,  historical  ornament,  color  harmony, 
basketry,  stenciling,  and  tooled  leather. 

8.  Art  History. — Two  hours  a  week.     Elective  for  the  A.B. 

degree. 

In  the  Junior  year  a  general  survey  of  Art  History  will  be  given, 
using  as  a  basis  Goodyear's  History  of  Art. 

Parallel  reading  is  required  in  the  following  works,  to  be  found 
in  the  libraries  of  the  University  and  of  the  city.  Work  upon 
these  texts  is  supplemented  by  such  illustrative  material  as  is 
found  in  the  State  Museum  and  afforded  by  the  architecture  of  the 
city,  and  good  prints  of  the  best  examples  of  art  are  used  freely. 

Texts. — Luebke's  History  of  Art;  Gardner's  Handbook  of  Greek 
Sculpture;  Tarbell's  History  of  Greek  Art;  Bullfinch's  Mythology; 
Marquand  and  Frothingham's  History  of  Art  and  Sculpture; 
Marquand  and  Frothingham's  History  of  Architecture;  Vasari's 
Lives  of  the  Painters;  Hurl's  Studies  of  the  Old  Masters;  Van 
Eenselaer's  English  Cathedrals;  Muther's  History  of  Modern  Art; 
Keber's  History  of  Ancient  Art;  Van  Dyke's  History  of  Painting; 
Goodvear's  Mediaeval  Art. 
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9.  Art  History  2. — Two  hours  a  week.     Elective  for  the  A.B. 

degree. 

In  the  Senior  Year  the  course  will  be  based  upon  the  study  of  the 
following  texts:  Winkelman's  History  of  Ancient  Art;  Lessing's 
Laokoon;  Symonds'  Renaissance  in  Italy;  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Makers 
of  Florence;  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters;  Mau's  Pompeii,  Its  Life  and 
Art;  Lanciani's  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome;  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends 
of  the  Madonna  and  Sketches  on  Art;  Reinach's  Story  of  Art 
Throughout  the  Ages;  MacColl's  Nineteenth  Century  Art;  Hoppin'a 
The  Early  Renaissance;  Hoppin's  Great  Epochs  in  Art  History; 
Holmes's  Hokusai;  Van  Dyke's  Art  for  Art's  Sake;  Ruskin's 
Stones  of  Venice;  Flaxman's  Lectures  on  Art;  Browning's  Poems. 
The  Phidian  Period  of  Greek  Art;  The  Mobean  Group;  Modern 
Masters  of  Sculpture;  The  Early  Renaissance;  St.  Peter's  Cathe- 
dral; The  Madonna  in  Art;  The  Masters  of  Portraiture;  The 
Barbizon  School;  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood;  Japanese  Art; 
American  Art;  Women  in  Art. 

In  order  to  develop  appreciation  of  their  moral  and  aesthetic  value, 
special  study  will  be  given  to  the  following  periods  and  subjects: 

The  following  work  in  the  school  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and 
Science  is  recommended  for  students  in  the  School  of  Art: 

FEESHMAN   YEAK.  JUNIOR  YEAR. 

French  5  hours.      English 3  hours. 

Mathematics    4  hours.      History 3  hours. 

Elective   2  hours.      Elective    4  hours. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR.  SENIOR  YEAR. 

Latin   4  hours.      English 3  hours. 

English    4  hours.      History 3  hours. 

Elective  3  hours.      Elective 4  hours. 
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Seniors 


Betts,  Vivian  Gray Literary    Wake. 

Bright,  Margaret  Irene Elocution    Wake. 

Britt,   Sadie  Lou Literary    Wayne. 

Cox,  Minnie  Elizabeth Literary    Pitt. 

Ford,  Katherine  Louise Literary South  Carolina. 

Futrell,  Nora  Undine Literary   Halifax. 

Hale,  Hattie  Sue Literary New   Hanover. 

Hayes,  Lucy  Edwards Literary Gates. 

Hilliard,  Helen  Mary Literary   Halifax. 

Howard,  Lula  Estelle Literary   Sampson. 

Lawrence,  Martha  Estelle Literary Virginia, 

Marshall,  Lulie  Baldwin Literary Wake. 

Memory,  Leila  McNeill Music  Columbxis. 

Newcomb,  Alice  Bayard Music    Wake. 

Poteat,  Louie    Literary    Wake. 

Rogers,  Grace  Daphne Literary-Elocution   Georgia. 

Staples,  Katherine  Louise Literary Virginia. 

Williams,  Daphne  Louise Music   Johnston. 

Williams,  Juanita  Beatrice Literary Wake. 

Graduate  Students  in  Music 

Denmark,  Annie  Dove Wayne. 

Faucette,  Margaret  Augusta Wake. 

Hall,  Edith  May Cumberland. 

Woodall,  Phyllis Haywood. 

Certificate  Students 

Baker,  Sallie  Spruill Elocution Halifax. 

Ellison,  Musa  Voice  Wake. 

Oldham,  Sallie  Pickett Elocution  New  Hanover. 

Ray,  Mary  Carter Voice  Wake. 

Thompson,  Annie  Judson Elocution   Surry. 
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Juniors 


Arthvir,  Lucile    

Barrus,  Blanche  Josephine.  . 

Camp,  Rena   

Carlton,  Emma  Grace 

Chappell,  Eleanor  Norcross. . 

Council,  Annie  Laura 

Council,  Lucinda  Grace 

Davis,  Annie  Maude 

Dickson,  Lulie 

Draughan,  Lillian  Alderman. 


.Literary  Carteret. 

.Literary    Jones. 

.Music    Virginia 

.Literary    Duplin. 

.Literary South  Carolina. 

.Literary    Guilford. 

.Literary    Guilford. 

.Literary    Forsyth. 

.Literary    Wake. 

.  Literary   Sampson. 


Fleming,  Jennie  Yancey Literary   Vance. 

Gardner,  Mary  Annie Literary Warren. 

Gregory,  Margaret Literary Perquimans. 

Griffin,  Eloise   Literary   Rutherford. 

Hocutt,  Lonie  Literary   Orange. 

Jenkins,  Amorette  Henrietta Literary Bertie. 

Johnson,  Ethel   Music   Chatham. 

Jones,  Myrtle    Music   Duplin. 

Jordan,  Margaret  Pearl Literary    Scotland. 

Keith,  Lila  May Art  New  Hanover. 

Lawrence,  Clara  Louise Art   Wake. 

MacCuUers,  Mary  Elizabeth Literary Johnston. 

Myatt,  Margaret   Art   Wake. 

Nance,  Georgie  Pearl Literary    Union. 

Page,  Florence  Nightingale Literary   Durham. 

Parker,  Katherine Literary    Wake. 

Pritchett,  Florine  Malone Literary   Alabama. 

Savage,  Mattie  Tucker Literary Virginia. 

Stringfield,  Berniee  Irene Music   Catawba. 

Summers,  Mary  Robena Literary   Iredell. 

Thompson,  Ella  Graves Literary   Caswell. 

Wall,  Elva Literary    Davidson. 

Wall,  Maude  Nonella Literary   Davidson. 

Watson,  Jeannette  Caswell Literary   Georgia. 

Williams,  Lillian  Ruth Literary  Union. 
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Sophomores 

Allen,  Lillian.  May Literary   Haywood. 

Blalock,  Mrs.  Sarah  Lambert Music   Virginia. 

Boyd,  Emily  Cornelia Literary   Mecklenburg. 

Bennett,  Harriette  Connie Literary   Sampson. 

Burf oot,  Ada  Music    Pasquotank. 

Carroll,  Georgia Literary   Sampson. 

Collier,  Lucy  Mayme Literary Harnett. 

Copple,  Beulah  Elaine Literary  Union. 

Creech,  Ethel    Music   Johnston. 

Haynes,  Minnie  Ruth Music  Surry. 

Howard,  Viola  Pearl Literary   Sampson. 

Hunter,  Essie  Dale Literary    Wake. 

Huntley,  Emily  Toy Literary Anson. 

Ivey,  Ruth Literary    Wake. 

Johnson,  Bessie  Frank Literary  Sampson. 

Johnson,  Ruby  Catherine Literary   Sampson. 

Lane,  Bessie  Evans Literary South  Carolina. 

Lathrop,  Bessie  Ruth Literary   New  Hanover. 

Ledbetter,  Ida  Belle Literary    McDowell. 

Loving,  Juliette   Music  Cumberland. 

Magett    Lucile Music Wilson. 

Mussel  white,  Susan  Marion Art West  Virginia. 

Memory,  Fay  Rachel Literary Columbus. 

Middleton,  Ada  Male Literary    Duplin. 

Middleton,  Minnie  Claire Literary    Duplin. 

Moore,   Lois  Mabel Literary    Idaho. 

Pinner,  Viola  Lyndall Elocution    Haywood. 

Sheets,  Marie  Daniel Literary  Stanly. 

Shelton,  Mary  Frances Music    Caswell. 

Singleton,  Roberta Art    Georgia. 

Stone,  Lila  May Literary    Wake. 

Rhodes,  Lucile   Literary    Cumberland. 

Tilson,  Mada Literary  Madison. 

Weathers,  Willa  Louise Literary Chatham. 

Webb,  Mary  Edmondson Music Granville. 

Williams,  Lillian  Daniel Literary Virginia. 

Yelvington,  Jessamine   Music   Johnston. 
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Freshmen 

Ashcraft,  Myrtle   Music   Anson. 

Byrum,  Emma   Literary Chowan. 

Cable,  Leta   Literary Johnston. 

Carroll,  Louise  Music    Sampson. 

Carter,  Marvel  Inez Literary    Wake. 

Connor,  Susie  Music    Madison. 

Cook,  Ruth  Burnley Music   Virginia. 

Edmundson,  Eunice  Lee Literary    Wayne. 

Edmundson,  Lois  Mildred Literary    Wayne. 

Elmore,  Mattie Musdc   Swain. 

Ervin,  Margaret  Edna Literary    Catawba. 

Gary,  Vivian Music   Eowan. 

Gate  wood,  Lelia  Maie Literary   Caswell. 

Goldston,  Emma  Lee Literary  Chatham. 

Goodwin,  Pearl  Inez Literary    Wake. 

Highsmith,  Mamie Literary    Cumberland. 

Johnson,   Frances  Livingston Literary    Wake. 

Jones,  Sallie  Wesley Literary    Wake. 

Kelley,  Anna  Lee Elocution    Wake. 

King,  Olive  Calvin Art   Wake. 

Leggett,  Hattie Music Halifax. 

Lovill,  Mary  Elizabeth Elocution   Surry. 

Minor,  Alleine Music Granville. 

Olive,  Lida  May Literary    Wake. 

Prevatt,  Dovie    Elocution   Robeson. 

Prevatt,  Edna Elocution   Robeson. 

Shugart,  Alice Art  Surry. 

Snyder,  Verdie  Elizabeth Music    Union. 

Upchurch,  Ethel  Emma  Helen Literary    Wake. 

Watson,  Kate  McArn Literary   Scotland. 

Webb,  Frances  Amis Art   Granville. 

Wilkinson,  Mary  Virginia Literary    Wake. 

Wilson,  Morna Music    Rockingham. 

Woodall,   Jessie Elocution    Wake. 

Woodhouse,  Bessie Elocution Yadkin. 
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In  Special  and  Preparatory  Courses 

Allen,  Faith  Virginia  South  Carolina. 

Anderson,  Ada   Columbus. 

Barber,   Berta    Chatham. 

Barber,  Flossie   Chatham. 

Barber,   Marshall    Wake. 

Barker,  Elsie Wake. 

Barker,  Lillian   Robeson. 

Beasley,  Florence  Crittenden Bertie. 

Benton,  Hallie Mecklenburg. 

Bivens,  Janie   Union. 

Blanchard,  Mina South  Carolina. 

Booker,  Lynda  Mildred Wake. 

Boone,  Nina Guilford. 

Boyd.  Claude   Wake-. 

Brady,  Roberta  Evelyn New  Hanover. 

Brady,  Louise  Edith New  Hanover, 

Briggs,  Helen Wake. 

Britt,  Maude  Ellyn Robeson. 

Brooks,  Minnie  Stallings Leei 

Cain,  Mary    Burke. 

Cain,  Marietta   Davie. 

Camp,  Sallie  Shepherd Virginia. 

Canady,  Lottie  Westbrook  Lenoir. 

Carmon,  Bessie  Clifton Craven. 

Carter,  Lillie Duplin. 

Carter,  Mary Johnston. 

Cheek,  Etna , Chatham. 

Coley,  Mary   Nash. 

Collins,  Rosa Mecklenburg. 

Cooper,  Clina Wake. 

Cullom,  Ada  Belle , < Wake. 

Cullom,  Selma  Lee Wake. 

Daniel,  Eva  Brown Sampson. 

Daniel,  Ola South  Carolina. 

Ditmore,  Lulie   Swain. 

Dorsett,  Alma    Chatham. 

Dowell,  Martha  Simmons .Martin. 
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Dunn,  Irene   Wake. 

Diinn,  Robert  , Wake. 

Dunn,  Wallace Wake. 

Edwards,  Lena   Wake, 

Edwards,  Margaret > Wake. 

Edmundson,  Haywood   Wake. 

Elliott,  Mary  Nash. 

Evans,  Myrtle  Idell Hertford. 

Farrior,  Mary Wake. 

Farrior,  Minnie    Wake. 

Ferrell,  Mary  Wake. 

Fleming,   Frances    Wake. 

Gallaway,  Aline  Surry. 

Gallaway,  Margaret  Surry. 

Gill,  Bessie Wake. 

Gollaher,  Geneva Wake. 

Grainger,  Jessie  Lucile Columbus. 

;'         Green,  Eleanor Durham. 

Green,  Mrs.  Frederick Wake. 

Greenwood,  Cora  Mabel Surry. 

Grindstaff ,  Lucy  Evelyn Jackson. 

Gulley,  Margaret Wake. 

Gwaltney,  Catherine   Catawba. 

Gwynn,  Annie  Elizabeth Caswell. 

Hamilton,  Maude   Wake. 

Harris,  Martha   Franklin. 

Haynes,  Virginia  Ruth Nash. 

Headen,  Sallie Chatham. 

Henry,  Bright Anson. 

Hester,  Hallie Polk. 

Hicks,  Ethel Granville. 

Hicks,  Harry Wake. 

Holland,  Alma   Cumberland. 

Holloway,  Bessie Wake. 

Holman,  Elizabeth  Wake. 

Home,  Swannanoa Johnston. 

Horton,  Savon   Wake. 

Hunter,  Elizabeth  Wake. 

Hunter,  Lillie  Belle Wake. 
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Hunter,  Rufus   Wake. 

Johnson,  Arthur Wake. 

Johnson,  Cleo  Wade South  Carolina. 

Johnson,  James   Wake. 

Johnson,  Mary  Lynch Wake. 

Joyner,  Lillie  Dale Lenoir. 

Joyner,  Lois  Elizabeth Lenoir. 

Josey,  Sallie  May Halifax. 

King,  Liell   Wake. 

King,  Vera Wake. 

Knight,  Earl  Wake. 

Knight,  Emma  Ophelia Edgecombe. 

Knight,  Fannie  Edgar Edgecombe. 

Lamb,  Evila  Belle Sampson. 

Lampley,  Mary  Anson. 

Lanier,  Hattie Duplin. 

Leach,  Lydia  Jewel Montgomery. 

Leggett,  Elizabeth  Halifax. 

Love,  Wilbert Wake. 

McBrayer,  Annie Rutherford. 

McGhee,  Susie    Franklin. 

Mansfield,  Leila Wake. 

Martin,  Blanche  Yadkin. 

Martin,  Joyce Yadkin, 

Martin,  Mattie   Rockingham. 

Marshbanks,  Fuchsia Madison. 

Marshburn,  Errol   Wake. 

Massey,  Winona Johnston. 

Mitchell,  Ruby Wake. 

Moring,  Mattie Wake. 

Morris,  Katiebet   Franklin. 

Moseley,  Meredith Wake. 

Myatt,  Mildred Wake. 

Myatt,  Robert Wake. 

Osborne,  Katherine Haywood. 

Owen,  Searless   Davidson. 

Palmer,  Nannie   Wake. 

Peele,  Lula  Vann South  Carolina. 

Perry,  Mattie  Susan Pasquotank. 
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Perry,  Verneena Pasquotank. 

Petty,  Kathleen Guilford. 

Pickett,  Frances  Guilford. 

Pickler,  Meta  Davie. 

Ponder,  Eugenia South  Carolina, 

Powell,  Elizabeth Wayne. 

Pridgen,  Anna Lenoir. 

Pritchett,  Wade  Bryan Wake. 

Eaby,  Emsy   Wake. 

Raines,  Viola   i Tennessee. 

Eenf row,   Frances   Wake. 

Reynolds,  Lulie   Wake. 

Robbins,  Addie  Blenda Nash. 

Rosser,  Estelle  Daisy Halifax. 

Sanders,  Lucy Johnston. 

Shearin,  Ethel  Irene Nash. 

Shearin,  Margaret Warren. 

Sheek,  Patsy •.  .Richmond. 

Sheek,  Fannie   Richmond. 

Sherrod,  Mary Halifax. 

Smith,  Effie  Rebecca Wake. 

Smith,  Fannie  Knight Wake. 

Smith,  Kittie   Wake. 

Smith,  Leila   Wake. 

Smith,  Maria   Lenoir. 

Speight,  Edna   Craven. 

Spence,  Lillian Wake. 

Spruill,  Carydon   Wake. 

Steelman,  Mana Nash. 

Stephens,  Bessie  Mae Harnett. 

Stephens,  Katherine   Wake. 

Stone,  Evander  Wake. 

Stone,  Thelma Wake. 

Stroud,  Julia Lenoir. 

Tillery,  Alice  Pauline Halifax. 

Tucker,  Wallace   Buncombe. 

Tyner,  Edna   Robeson. 

Underbill,  Ethel   Wake. 

Upchureh,  Addie  Blanche Durham. 
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Upchurch,  Maude Wake. 

Utley,  Bessie   Wake. 

Vann,  Elizabeth  Rogers Wake. 

Vann,  Dorothy  McDowell Wake. 

Ward,  Margaret Robeson. 

Watson,  Martha  Davis Scotland. 

Wheeler,  Latta Wake. 

Wiggs,  Bertha   Wake. 

Wiggs,  Estelle   Wake. 

Williams,  Ethel   Robeson. 

Williamson,  Pearl .  Columbus. 

Wimberly,  Catharine   Edgecombe. 

*  Wright,  Haywood   Wake. 

Wyatt,  Florence Wake. 

White,  Lavinia  Virgie Bertie. 

Special  Music  Students 

Alford,  A.  O Wake. 

Bagwell,  Minnie    Wake. 

Bailey,  Mattie Wake. 

Baker,  Essie  Wake. 

Bass,  Elizabeth    Wake. 

Beavers,  Katie   Wake. 

Betts,  Furman   Wake. 

Briggs,  Loula  Hall Wake. 

Brown,  Isabella Wake. 

Brown,  Mildred    Wake. 

Bradley,  Mary Wake. 

Broughton,  Minnie  Dixon Wake. 

Connelly,  Gertrude   Wake. 

Cummings,  Kate   Wake. 

Cross,   Bessie    Lee. 

Cross,  May   Lee. 

Dewar,  Gladys Wake. 

Durham,   Walters Wake. 

Ellison,   Musa   Cain Wake. 

Elmore,  Mortie   Vance. 

Fleming,  Mrs.   Percy Wake. 


*  Deceased. 
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Gatling,  Sallie  Wake. 

Gold,  Margaret   Wake. 

Gwyim,  Lawrence Caswell. 

Holding,  Mildred Wake. 

Hope,  Mrs.  Lelia  Dickson Wake. 

Horton,  Savon  Wake. 

Hunter,  Elsie  Wake. 

Ivey,   Margaret    Wake. 

Jackson,  Emily  Gertrude Harnett. 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  C.  L Wake. 

Jerman,   Mrs.   Palmer Wake. 

Johnson,  Foy  Elizabeth Wake. 

Jones,  Penelope   Wake. 

Jordan,  Mary Wake. 

Justice,  Theo ; Wake. 

Kelly,  Mabel   Vance. 

Kohler,  Mildred Wake. 

Lee,  Lizzie   Wake. 

Lee,  Ruth .  Wake. 

•     Luse,  Irene   Wake. 

Marshburn,  Wanda Wake. 

Martin,  Joseph  Wake. 

Medlin,  Mary Wake. 

Mial,  Victoria   Wake. 

Mills,  J.  M Wake. 

Minor,  Julia Granville. 

Moore,  Albertine Wake. 

Moore,  Lucy  C Wake. 

Parker,  Loula   Wake. 

Ray,  Clarice Wake. 

Ray,  Bessie Wake. 

Ray,   Lena Wake. 

Reece,  Inez   Wake. 

Restorff ,  Carl Wake. 

Riddick,  Lillian Wake. 

Royster,  Dr.  H.  A Wake. 

Royster,  Margaret    Wake. 

Royall,  Mrs.  William Wake. 

Sams,  Bessie  Emerson Madison. 
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Sears,  Evie  D Wake. 

Sears,  Frances   Wake. 

Simms,  Mrs.  R.  N .Wake. 

Smethurst,  Mattie  Eliza Wake. 

Smethurst,  W.  S Wake. 

Smith,  Daisy   Wake. 

Smith,  Katherine    Wake. 

Strong,  Anna Wake. 

Swindell,   Emma    Wake. 

Syme,  Dr.  W.  A Wake. 

Thackston,  Jean    Wake. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  J.  J Wake. 

Timberlake,  Mary   Franklin. 

Tyrce,  Irene .  Wake. 

Upchureh,  Zola   Wake. 

Utley,  Lizzie  May Wake. 

Wilkinson,  Katherine Wake. 

Wilkinson,  Thomas Wake. 

Special  Art  Students 

Brown,  Josephine   Wake. 

Dunn,  Irene   Wake. 

Honck,  Mattie   Wake. 

Litchford,  Mrs.  Lucie  West Wake. 

Rogers,  Bessie   Wake. 

Business  Students 

Armfield,  Ora Surry. 

Ashworth,   Lillie  Belle Buncombe. 

Brady,  Berta New  Hanover. 

Hunt,  Evelyn   Richmond. 

Bedford,   Minnie    Wake. 

Swindell,  Ethel    Beaufort. 

Wescott,  Elsie   Davie. 

Wilkins,  Lillie South  Carolina. 

Underwood,  Mallie   Sampson. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1909-1910.* 

(  First  Semester  begins. 
Sept.    1.     Wednesday.        \  preliminary   classification  of    new   stu- 


2.     Thursday.  |      ^^^^^ 

f  I'J 
Sept.  3.     Friday.  i 


Jan.    18.     Tuesday. 


Matriculation  and  Eegistration  of  in- 
coming students. 


Dec.  22-Jan.  4,  Christmas  Recess. 

Jan.  11-15.  First  Semester  examinations. 

Matriculation  and  Registration  of  stu- 


,  (  MATRICULATION  ana  Kegistra 

^*  I      dents  for  Second  Semester. 

1 


Lectures    and    Class-work    of    Second 
Semester  begin. 


May  17-21.  Second  Semester  examinations. 

May  22-24.  Commencement. 


*  For  full  Calendar  see  "  Catalogue  Number." 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINiSTRATlON  AND  INSTRUCTION 

PJCHAED  TILMAN  VANN,  D.D., 

President  of  the  University. 

!.  Preparatory  Department,  School  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and 

Science. 
LARKIN  DOUGLASS  WATSON,  Jr.,  A.B., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Arts,  Philosophy  ami  Science. 

SUSAN  ELIZABETH  YOUNG,  A.M., 
Modern  Languages. 

MARY  SHANNON  SMITH,  A.B., 

History. 
SARAH  MORRIS,  A.M., 

Latifi. 
WILLIAM  JASPER  FERRELL,  A.B., 

Mathematics. 
SUSAN  ELIZABETH  DAVIS,  A.B., 

English. 

JULIA  BRENT  MINOR,  A.B., 
Latin-French. 

LOULA  ESTELLE  HOWARD,  A.B., 

Science. 

II.  Preparatory  Department,  School  of  Music. 
WADE  BROWN, 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 
Mes.  WILLIAM  JASPER  FERRELL, 

Piano,  Kindergarten  and  Primary. 

BESSIE  EMERSON  SAMS, 
Piano. 

CORNELLA  BROW^NLEE, 
Piano. 


Piano. 


Piano  and  Violin. 
ADA  LOUISE  SHEARIN, 

Practice  Supervisor. 

III.  Preparatory  Department,  School  of  Elocution. 
MARGARET  IRENE  BRIGHT,  A.B.,   O.B., 

Elocution. 


*  To  be  supplied. 


ADMISSION 

Students  who  enter  the  University  without  adequate 
preparation  are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing their  time  to  new  work,  they  must  spend  much  of 
it  trying  to  learn  things  they  are  supposed  to  know. 
They  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  their  classes  and  soon  be- 
come discouraged ;  we  therefore  earnestly  advise  those  who 
are  in  reach  of  good  preparatory  schools  to  attend  these 
till  they  are  prepared  for  college.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees  to  cooperate  with  the  acade- 
mies, to  lend  them  all  possible  assistance,  and  to  receive 
their  students  upon  their  recommendations.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions,  however,  rigid  lines  can  not  be  drawn ;  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  receive  students  not  prepared  for 
college.  These  can  make  their  preparation  here  in  the 
preparatory  classes  under  the  direction  of  the  college  pro- 
fessors. 

Candidates  who  fail  to  enter  the  work  outlined  for  the 
Prep.  II  course  in  more  than  one  subject  will  not  be  re- 
ceived in  the  Preparatory  School.  One  condition  may 
be  allowed,  provided  it  is  removed  by  an  examination  not 
later  than  December  1st  of  the  year  in  which  the  candidate 
enters. 

In  case  of  a  condition  the  student  should  consult  with 
the  Dean  and  arrange  to  begin  work  immediately  upon  the 
subject  in  which  she  is  conditioned. 
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Expenses  for  Tuition,  F^oom,  Board,  pees,  Etc.,  for  One 
Semester.* 

Tuition. 

Preparatory  Department,  School  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science: 

Second  year  $25.00 

Third  and  fourth  years 30.00 

Preparatory  Department,  School  of  Music: 

Piano   $15.00,  $20.00  and  $25.00 

Violin  $15.00  and     25.00 

Preparatory  Department,  School  of  Elocution: 

Fourth  year,  private  lessons $25.00 

Fourth  year,  class  lessons 5.00 

Table  Boaih>. 

Main  Building   '.   $54.00 

Club   Building,  this  year 31.50 

Boom  Bent. 
Including  light,  fuel  and  water: 

Main  Building   $13.50 

East  Building 12.50 

South  Cottage 11.25 

North  Cottage   10.00 

Fees. 

Matriculation  fee  (applied  on  Semester's  bill) $10.00 

Library  fee 1.00 

Concert-Lecture  fee   1.25 

Gymnasium  fee   .50 

Medical  fee  2.50 


*  For  full  statement  of  payment  of  fees,  etc.,  see  '•  Catalogue  Number." 
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Prepaeatory  Department,  School  of  Art.s,  PiriLOso- 

PHY  and  Science. 

I.  Latin. 

II.  English.  ' 

III.  ]\Iodern  Languages.  -; 

IV.  Mathematics. 
V.  Science. 

VI.     History. 

Preparatory  Department,  School  of  Elocdtion. 
Preparatory  Department,  School  of  Music. 

I.     Piano. 
II.     Violin. 

Outline  of  Preparatory  Course,  School  of  flrts. 
Philosophy  aod  ScieQce 

Second  Year. 

English   2'° p.  8     4  hre.         History   2 .  .  .  > p.  11     4  hrs. 

Latin  2 p.  8     4  hrs.         Science p.  10     4  hrs. 

Third  Year. 

English   3 p.  0     4  hrs.         History  3 p.  11     4  hrs. 

Latin  3 p.  8     4  hrs.         Mathematics   3 p.  10     4  hrs. 

FouGXii  Year. 

English  4 p.  9     4  hrs.         Mathematics  4 p.  10     4  hrs. 

Latin  4.  . p.  8     4  hrs.         Mod.  Langs.  .  .pp.  9  &  10     5  hrs. 


*  The  figure  immedi.itely  following  Ihe  subject  refers  to  the  number  of  the  course. 
'  For  outline  of  course  see  page  indicated. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Preparatory  Department,  School  of  Arts,  Philoso- 
phy and  Science. 

I.     Latin. 

A  laiowledge  of  forms  and  the  simple  rules  of  syntax 
is  required  for  admission  to  Latin  2. 

2.  Four  lioiu's  a  week. 

Foundations  of  Latin.  (Bennett).  Review  of  forms  and  principles 
of  syntax.  Translation  of  easy  Latin,  such  as  Viri  Eomae  or  Fabu- 
lae  Faciles.  Heading  aloud  according  to  Roman  method  of  pro- 
nunciation. Translation  from  hearing  as  well  as  at  sight  from 
the  printed  page. 

Book  I  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  (Bennett). 

Latin  Grammar    ( Bennett ) . 

Prose  Composition  (Bennett's  Latin  Writer). 

3.  Four  hours  a  week. 

Books  II,  III,  IV  of  Cesar's  Gallic  War   (Bennett). 
Latin  Grammar    (Bennett  and  Allen  &  Greenough). 

Three  hours  a  week. 
Prose  Composition   (Bennett's  Latin  Writer). 

One  hour  a  week. 

4.  Four  hours  a  week. 

Six  Orations  of  Cicero   (Bennett,  or  Allen  &  Greenough). 
Latin  Grammar    (Bennett  and  Allen  &  Greenough). 

Three  hours  a  week. 
Prose  Composition    (Bennett's  Latin  Composition). 

One  hour  a  week. 

II.     English. 

2.  Four  hours  a  week. 

Composition^. — Practice  in  oral  and  written  composition  three 
times  a  week.     Baker  and  Abbott's  English  GompositiGn  (Henry 
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Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,)  will  serve  as  a  review  in  Grammar  and  in 
sentence  structure,  and  will  suggest  definite  composition  work 
for  pupils.     Frequent  spelling  drills. 

LiTERATUBE. — Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Hir 
Launfal;  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King ;  Scott's  Ivmihoe;  Lives 
of  Authors.     Parallel  readings. 

3.  Four  hours  a  week. 

Composition. — Short  themes,  three  times  a  week,  during  the 
first  half  year.  Longer  themes,  once  a  week,  during  the  second 
half  year.  Brooks  and  Hubbard's  Composition-Rhetoric,  Part  I 
(American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y.)      Frequent  spelling  drills. 

Literature. — Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Washington's 
Farewell  Address;  Poe's  Poems  and  Tales;  Scott's  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner.  Lives  of  authors.  Parallel 
readings. 

4.  Four  hours  a  week. 

Composition. — Three  paragraph-themes,  alternating  with  long 
themes  each  week  throughout  the  year.  Brooks  and  Hubbard's 
Composition-Rhetoric,  Part  II.     Frequent  spelling  drills. 

Literature. — Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Ccesar, 
and  Macheth;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson.  Lives  of  authors. 
Parallel  readings. 

N.  B. —  (1)  In  preparing  students  for  college  or  for  life, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  composition  work  based  on  ex- 
perience and  observation  rather  than  on  literary  criticism. 

(2)  Teachers'  Outlines  for  Studies  in  English — Blakely — 
(American  Book  Co.,  N.  Y.,)  will  be  found  very  helpful  to  busy 
high  school  teachers. 

III.      MODEEN  LaHGITAGES. 

Fkencii. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Texts. — Fraser  &  Squair's  French  Grammar,  Part  I.  La 
Tache  due  Petit  Pierre.  La  Mere  Michel  et  son  Chat.  Le  Tour 
de  la  France  par  deux  Enfants. 

Work  done  from  other  texts  of  same  grade  will  be  accepted. 
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Gekmajs^. — Five  hours  a  week. 

Texts. — Harris's  Lessons  in  German.    Marchen  und  Erzahlim- 
gen.     Gllick  Auf.     Imraensee. 

Work  done  from  other  texts  of  same  grade  will  be  accepted. 

IV.     Department  of  Mathematics. 

3.  High  School  Algebra,     Four  hours  a  week. 

A  thorough  course  in  High  School  Algebra  through  tlie  sub- 
ject of  Logarithms, 

Text. — White's  School  Algebra. 

4,  College    Algebra  and   Geometry.     Four   hours    a 
week. 

First  Semester. — The  subject  of  College  Algebra  is  completed 
through  Progressions. 

Text. — Wells'  College  Algebra, 

Second   Semestek. — The   fast   five   books   of   Geometry,   with 
lectures,  much  original  work  and  exercises,  is  completed. 

Text. — Wells'  Geometry. 

V.     Science. 

1.  Physical  Geography,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.     Four 
hours  a  week. 

First  Semester,  Physical  Oeography. 

Texts. — Tarr's  "First  Book  of  Physical  Geography"  or  Dryer's 
"Lessons  in  Physical  Geography." 

Second  Semester,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

A  semester's  work,  including  the  general  structure  of  the  body, 
digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  and  the  nervous  system. 

Texts. — Fitz's   "Physiology   and  Hygiene"  or   Cutter's   "Ele- 
mentary Physiology." 
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2.  Physics.*     Four  hours  a  week. 

One  year's  work,  including  the  principles  of  mechanics,  heut, 
electricity,  sound  and  light.  About  one-third  of  the  time  will 
be  given  to  individual  laboratory  work,  which  will  be  reported  in 
carefully-prepared  note  books. 

Texts. — Gage's  "Elements  of  Physics"  or  Carhart  and  Chute's 
"High  School  Pliysics."' 

VI.         HiSTOKY. 

2.  Ancient  Histoky  to  800  A.  D.     Four  hours  a  week. 

Text. — West,  "Ancient  World." 

Supplementary  work:  Collateral  reading  of  at  least  250  pages 
each  semester;  loose-leaf  note  book;  special  history  papers; 
filling  in  of  outline  maps. 

3.  English  History.     Four  hours  a  week. 

Text. — Walker,  "Essentials  in  English  History." 
Supplementary   work — similar   to   second   year,   but   more   ad- 
vanced. 

Preparatory  DepartroeQt,  Scl^ool  of  Elocutior) 

Three  one-hour  class  lessons  or  two  private  lessons  a  week 
for  one  school  year. 

Bell's  Method  of  "Visible  Speech." 

Common  Eeading. 

Declamation. 

Texts. — "Choice  Readings,"  by  Cummock;  "An  Outline  of 
Vocal  Physiology,"  and  Bell's  "Visible  Speech.' 

Preparatory  DepartrT)eot,  School  of  Music 

Students  who  are  not  prepared  for  entrance  to  the 
Freshmen  Year  in  Music  may  make  their  preparation  here 
under  capable  teachers. 


*  Elementary  Physics  will  be  given  1910-11,  and  will  be  required  for  college  en- 
trance, beginning  September,  1911. 
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I.     Piano,  Peeparatoky  Course. 

The  course  of  study  is  thoro\ighly  systematized,  embracing  the 
Kindergarten  Course  for  very  young  children,  the  Primary  Course 
for  older  children,  the  Preparatory  Course  for  those  of  more 
mature  age,  and  fitting  students  to  enter  the  regular  College 
Course  leading  to  graduation  in  music. 

Position  and  movements  of  fingers,  wrists,  and  arms  are  ex- 
plained, and  correct  habits  firmly  established.  The  proper  execu- 
tion of  foundational  work  and  the  various  kinds  of  touch  employed 
are  thoroughly  mastered. 

The  following  list  of  studies  indicates  the  standard  of  work  re- 
quired. The  outline  given  will  be  followed  in  a  general  way, 
but  only  such  studies  and  compositions  as  are  best  adapted  to 
each  individual  student's  requirements  will  be  selected  for  study. 

Dolle,  Introduction  to  the  Pianoforte;  Emery's  Foundation 
Studies;  Duvernoy,  Op.  176;  Kohler,  Op.  157;  Kohler,  Op.  50; 
Lemoine,  Op.  37;  Brauer,  Op.  15;  Le  Couppey,  Op.  20;  Czerny, 
Op.  636;  Loeschhorn,  Op.  66,  Book  I;  Duvernoy,  Op.  120;  Selected 
Sonatinas  and  smaller  pieces  by  meritorious  composers. 

II.     Violin. 

A  preparatory  course  embracing  the  study  of  scales  and  easy 
stvxdies  by  Wohlfahrt  and  Kaiser,  etc.,  is  required  before  enter- 
ing the  regular  course  of  study. 
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